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INTRODUCTION. 



NO isolated phenomenon in the natural world carries 
its own explanatiom with it; but it is only by 
diligently arranging and comparing all such facts, as 
may be connected with it, that insight into nature can 
be attained, or that its laws can be discovered.* It is 
in striking analogy with this doctrine of experience, 
that the apostle Peter afltens, that "no prophecy of 
Scripture is of any private interpretation."! It does 
not convey its own interpretation to the superficial 
reader. Nay, isolated from the volume of inspiration, 
or regarded simply and independently in itself, it will 
be inevitably perverted and misunderstood. Light must 
be reflected upon it from other portions of the divine 
word, bearing upon the same point, or otherwise related 
to it, before its real purport can be fully comprehended, 
or a satisfactory explanation of its phraseology can be 
attained. But error in its manifold Protean variations 
has constantly arisen from ignorance, or from neglect of 
this truth. Men too readily adopt precipitate conclusions 
from " a mere enumeration of particulars," or from a 
few separate passages, on which they delight to dwell, 

* Liebig. 

f 2 Peter i. 20, ^d Horsley's Sermon. " It may tonch a man 
with religions wonder to see how the footsteps of sedncement are the 
Teiy same in human and divine truth." Bacon. 
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because more specially adapted to their personal ex- 
perience, or to their most cherished tendencies and 
earnest aspirations.* As if the mind of a finite creature 
could itself afford a sufficient criterion of eternal truth ; 
or as if an adequate view of an extensive landscape 
could be taken by the traveller, who wandered amongst 
its enamelled meadows and luxuriant thickets, and 
refused to ascend the. single elevation, which would 
enable him to survey the whole area at a glance, and 
to detect the relative position of its prominent points. 

The apocrjrphal saying, current in the early church, 
"be good money changers," is really pregnant with 
wisdom, beautifully illustrating the apostolic precept: 
"prove all things; hold fast that which is good.^f 
Haste and carelessness constantly mislead the masses, 
prompting them too eagerly to acquiesce in whatever is 
plausibly and earnestly presented to their acceptance. 
But imless we have " our senses exercised by reason of 
use to discern both good and evil," and are duly trained 
by the diligent and comprehensive study of the whole 
Scripture, with its distinct lines upon lines, and precepts 
upon precepts, we shall be very apt to reject the precious 
coin which was really issued from the mint of God, 

* " Generally the student of nature ought to suspect what most 
arrests and enchains his intellect, and therefore in such cases the 
greater caution should he used to secure its impartiality." Bacon 
Nov. Org. " If the soundest mind be magnetised by any predilection, 
it must act irregularly." Cecil. A half truth conceived with deep 
religious feeling rapidly passes into error. See Neander Denkw. aus 
der Gesch des Christ. Lebens p. 38. 

t 1 Thess. V. 21. See Clemens A. Strom, i. 11, 63j 28, 177 j 
Chrysost, v. 5, p. 942 and 943. 
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with His own image and superscription, simply because 
it has become worn, and despoiled of its original bright- 
ness, by its circulation through a world of impurity, 
aud to prefer some brilliant and artfully devised counter- 
feit which aUures us by its freshness^ 

" Through wisdom," however, as the Proverb stri- 
kingly testifies, " is a house builded ; by understanding 
it is established; and by knowledge shall the chambers 
be filled with all precious and pleasant riches."* There 
are, no doubt, various degrees of Christian attainment 
in every living church. Many, who have been made 
wise unto the saving of their souls, are never well 
established, or endowed with a correct imderstanding 
of the articles of their faith in their beauteous harmony ; 
and of those, who are thus established, few follow on 
perseveringly, iu the right use of their five talents, to 
the full measure of attaiuable enjoyment. In the church, 
as in the world, some die as little chiLdren ; yet more as 
young men ; only one here and there reaches a ripe old 
age.f The apostle believed the Hebrew Christians to 
be safe ; for he knew how patiently they had " endured 
a great fight of afflictions," and could bear distinct 

* Prov. xxiv. 3, 4. 

t " I question whether there is a thoughtful and studious divine 
who does not often modify his opinions in the course of his life. Who 
retains at the age of sixty all the views which he had at thirty? To 
have them would indicate a little mind. Truth is so profound, and we 
find in investigating it so much that resembles it, that it is easy to 
mistake it, as if already in our grasp. We are all, more or less, too 
hasty in our conclusions." Beausobre Hist de la B^f. i. 317. '' The 
Upse of a year brings such changes in all our minds, and till our 
faculties decay, changes surely for the better, unless we wilfully let 
the ground lie fisdlow, or plant it with weeds." Dr. Arnold. 
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Witnfess to their labour of love, in kind and sympathetic 
ministrations to their brethren in Christ; nevertheless, 
he was constrained to reprove them, as dull of hearing, 
and as having need of milk, and not of strong meat, 
because they were still so unskilful in the word of 
righteousness. This is a humbling, and yet a comforting 
fact. Por many, whose want of mcmly understanding* 
we must now deplore, decidedly surpass us in every 
particular of practical holiness ; and the earnest, devoted 
child is more precious and more beautLfiil, even in our 
eyes, than the colder and more enlightened man. But 
it is not therefore the less incumbent upon us to strive 
to combine warmth and wisdom, and thus to "follow 
on to perfection," or to the stature of men of fall agej*f 
with all the earnestness of which we are capable, and to 
stimulate others to do the same. For truth does not lie 
upon the surface, neither is it revealed to the sluggard ; 
nor can it ever be apprehended by those who rest in 
hasty generalisation, or in selected fragments of divine 
revelation. J All its treasures are hid in Christ ; and it 

* 1 Cor. xiv. 20. The Jew Philo has many thoughts and phrases 
similar to the apostle's. See here vit. Mojs. i. 8, &c. 

t Heb. vi. 1, with v. 12—14. 

X " We most be ever learning ancl inquiring. The well instructed 
alone know their ignorance, and how far they come short of the truth." 
Philo Quaest. in Gen. 1. 4, § 166; de Plant. § 19. Compare 1 Cor. 
viii. 2. For dogmatism is the vice of ignorance or of inexperience 
alone; but '^it is most conducive to the attainment of knowledge to 
inquire, to ask, to seem to know nothing, and to think that we have 
apprehended nothing accurately." Philo Quis Rer. Div. Her. § 3. 
But this must not be extended so far as to call in question the 
clearness and certainty of the leading doctrines of revelation, or the 
Christianas own personal assurance of salvation; for ^ he that believeth 
on the Son <tf God hath the witness in hunself." 1 John v. 10. 
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is only as we abide and work in Him, that we can 
prosper in any of our investigations, or find any know- 
ledge really salutary and precious. 

For the most part, indeed, every well instructed 
Christian has been taught very gradually, having only 
acquired his maturity of wisdom and knowledge by the 
habitual exercise of caution,* and by the firmness, with 
which he has refused to bow to any human teacher, and 
ever waited, in prayerful dependence upon the Spirit, 
and in diligent investigation of the whole word of God, 
for furtherf light. 

When the Lord Himself sojourned amongst men, 
He carefully adapted the lessons which He inculcated, 
to the varying circumstances and capacities of His 
disciples, leading them on step by step to the clearer 
knowledge of His character and Person, J and of the 
real object of His Advent. "Nor even thus was He 
ftilly imderstood by their pre-occupied minds. The gift 
of the Holy Ghost was deferred; but He alone could 



* It was Sir A. Pawlet's maxim, "stay a while, that we may make 
an end the sooner ;** Bacon made it his own. 

t See the farewell exhortations of Bobinson of Leyden, one of the 
original Independents, in Neal's History of the Puritans : V. ii. p. 109. 
" I am verily persuaded the Lord has more truth yet to break forth 
out of His holy word. Luther and Calvin penetrated not into the 
whole counsel of God, but were they now living would be as willing 
to receive further light, as that which they first received." Compare 
Milton's Prose Works V. i. p. 319—329: ed. 1806. " Truth amongst 
mortal men is always on her progress," &c. 

I Compare Matt. viii. 25—27 with xiv. 32, 33. Was not this 
revelation (see xvi. 17,) the object of His prayer, (xiv. 23,) and of 
His continued absence from the exhausted fishermen? 
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"bring all things," which the Lord had taught them, 
or had accomplished in their presence, "to their re- 
membrance," and practically "guide tiiiem into all 
truth." Neither, however, was His work one of 
violence, or of constraint.* I^one of the laws of the 
human mind were suspended ; the necessity of thought, 
of earnest inquiry, and of patient labour, as it were 
concentrated in the search after hidden treasures, was 
never superseded; and the apostles themselves were 
very slow in discovering the full extent of the mystery 
revealed to them, and of that grand commission which 
the gifts on the day of Pentecost supematurally enabled 
them to execute. 

Even the threefold office of the Messiah, as our 
Prophet, Priest, and King, was only gradually imfolded 
in the Gospel, although it is obvious, that, in the purpose 
of the Eternal Father, He had necessarily sustained it 
at every moment, on behalf of every member of His 
universal church. But it would appear, that it was 
more particularly as a Prophet and a Teacher, sent from 
God, that Jesus of iN'azareth first manifested Himself in 
Israel; and that His Priestly Office was only actually 
declared, when He rose again from the dead, and with 

• Common sense (in the conduct of life) has been well said to 
consist chiefly in that temper of mind, which enables its possessor to 
view the various circumstances around him with perfect accuracy and 
coolness, so that each of them may produce its due impression without 
any exaggeration arising from his peculiar habits. This admirable 
quality, applied to the consideration and interpretation of the Scriptures, 
is a sure indication of the presence of that " Spirit of a sound mind," 
(2 Tim. i. 7) the absence of which we have to deplore in so many 
popular writers of the present day. 
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His own blood entered in once for all into the presence 
of Jehovah, there to plead with sovereign efficacy, as 
the true Melchizedek, for His people. In like manner, 
although He already sits as a Priest upon a throne, and 
reigns in the hearts of those, made willing to serve Him, 
by divine grace, in the midst of His enemies. He cannot 
take unto Himself His great power, and fully establish 
His royal authority over a ransomed or a conquered 
earth, untD. aU those enemies have been made His 
footstool, and Israel is restored in glory. 

In the days of His prophecy, therefore. His teaching 
was necessarily diversified in character, as it had reference 
to one or other of the great ends of His Advent, and was 
addressed either to the multitude at large, or exclusively 
to His immediate disciples. A parabolical style was 
characteristic of every Eastern Teacher ; but the use of 
elaborate parables seems not to have been adopted, until 
the Pharisees had openly opposed Him, and by their 
wicked insinuations and reproaches laboured to set the 
people against Him, because they were at once envious 
of His growing popularity, and irritated by His zealous 
exposure of the moral evil, which they loved and 
cherished.* He had cried, "repent and believe the 
Gospel;" because "the time was fulfilled, and the 
kingdom of God was a^ hand;"f and it was His de- 
clared object to carry on the work commenced by His 
immediate Porerunner, checked by his imprisonment. 
Attention was very generally excited by His miracles, 
and by the peculiar authority and grace, with which He 

♦ See p. 294. 
t Mark L 14, 15. 



spake;* so that even officers, sent to apprehend Him, 
partook of the general impression, and could only account 
for the spell which bound them, by declaring that never 
man spake as He did.f On one of those frequent 
occasions, when great multitudes flocked to hear Him, 
He ascended the mount, or a commanding eminence at 
hand, to which probably He had often resorted with 
His disciples, in the vicinity of Capernaum, J and when 
He had sat down, in the calm majesty of His office. He 
began a formal exposition of those laws, by which His 
kingdom is governed, and in conformity to which alone 
true happiness can be realised. 

It was thus a preliminary work. Repentance im- 
pUes a turning from sin to God, and this necessarily 
involves the production of suitable fruit. But what is 
sin ? and what is the character and will of Gk)d ; or the 
fruit which He requires, or that mode of life, in which 
alone we can habitually enjoy real spiritual communion 
with a heavenly Father? The multitude had been 
hitherto unable to finswer these questions; for they 

♦ Mark xii. 37; Luke xix. 48, &c. 

t John vii. 45, 46. 

X Bishop Middleton refers the original phrase to "the mountain 
district" generally, but this interpretation seems too vague to suit the 
context. Compare Luke vi. 12. The Harmonists, however, seem very 
erroneously to identify the short address in that context, pronounced 
after the ordination of the apostles, with this earlier and more sys- 
tematic discourse. It was to be expected that the divine Teacher 
would frequently repeat its more important lessons with additions or 
variations; and the Table at the close of this Introduction will prove 
that He did so. It appears that the entrance into Capernaum is 
immediate in Luke vii. 1, but not in Matt. viii. 5. 
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really " knew not the law." But the simple, concise 
definition of sin, given by the apostle, is its opposition 
to the divine will, as "the transgression of the law ;^^* 
for "where no law is, there is no transgression."! 
This alone will enable ns to discern our sin, and its 
bitterness and power, J as it explicitly unfolds the holy 
and benevolent will of an unchangeable Creator, and 
points out that undefiled way, in which no mere man, 
or natural child of Adam, has ever yet been enabled 
uninterruptedly to walk. 

The law, indeed, as the object of Israel's pride, 
was more or less diligently taught to their children, 
whilst portions of it were ostentatiously written on their 
phylacteries. But although the whole was read in 
order in their synagogues, and to a certain extent 
constantly studied, expounded and enforced by their 
doctors, the Scribes and Pharisees, these "blind leaders 
of the blind" § virtually annulled and repealed it, by 
their traditions, false glosses, and unholy limitations, 
in many important particulars, and thus deceived the 
people, and rendered them wretched hypocrites, or cold 
and lifeless formalists, like themselves. 

In another point of view, St. John teaches us to 
contrast with the law, given by Moses, that grace and 
truth, which came by Jesus Christ. || Not that He 
superseded its holy rule, its necessary sanctions, or 

• Sec page 87. 

t Bom. iy. 16. 

i Id. iii. 20; viii. 7—13; 1 Cor. xv. 56. 

§ Matt. XV. 1—14; Mark vii. 1—13. 

II John i. 17. 

a 
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its salutary doctrines; but that He supplied what it 
could neither impart nor reveal, pardon to transgressors, 
and grace to His servants to enable them to fulfil its 
requirements; and that He Himself accomplished all 
that had been hitherto prefigured by its appendix of 
types, sacrifices, and ceremonies, and thus developed 
the substance of that shadowy outline, or the truth 
wrapt up in its symbols.* But at present Jesus exhibits 
His gracious compassion towards the people, by simply 
removing the stumbling blocks in their way, and by 
substituting the true meaning of His own law for the 
deceitful representations of its false teachers ; in order 
to show them their sin and danger, and thus prepare 
them, in the way of painful convictions, to seek earnestly 
for a Saviour, or to prize BIb forgiving mercy. 

Hence again, at a later period, when this object had 
been in some good measure accomplished in the hearts 
of His disciples, and when they akeady knew Him to 
be the Christ, the Son of the living God, the Lamb 
" that taketh away the sin of the world," the Bread of 
life, His teaching assumed a different form. Thus we 
find Him speaking in the private (or, esoteric) discourses, 
recorded by the beloved disciple, rather as a High Priest 
and Mediator, with reference to the office so soon to 
be more clearly revealed, for the special consolation of 
His faithful but imperfect servants, who enjoyed "the 
blessing of Abraham," and were therefore, like him, 
lovingly addressed as His Friends ! 

But now as a man, in the form of a servant Himself, 

* The law is the image and shadow of the truth. Clemens A. 
Strom, vi. 7, 58. See p. 83, 84. 
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and as one "made under the law," with reverence be 
it spoken, in referring to that law. He could only speak 
as a Teacher and Expositor, not as a Lawgiver ; and we 
shall presently see how emphatically He corrects any 
false impression, which might possibly have arisen in 
the minds of His hearers, that He was come to dissolve 
existing laws, or to extend them, as if they were deficient 
in breadth and spirituality.* 

It certainly is a very grievous error to contrast the 
standard of vMrality inculcated in various parts of the 
one Holy Bible, which is all given by like inspiration 
from God, and which everywhere unfolds the same 
sublime and comprehensive rule of supreme love to God, 
and of equal love to every man. The apostle declared, 
that, even in those parts which alone were familiar 
from childhood to Timothy, it was aU "profitable for 
doctrine, for reproof, for correction, for instruction in 
righteousness;" because its details, when rightly ex- 
pounded, warn us to abstain from all evil, and tend to 

* See p. 81, &c. Chrysostom ignorantly said, " if it were not to 
lay down new rules, why did Christ come? If we. are only to hear the 
same things, what need was there of a heavenly Teacher?" T. viii. 
p. 489, 490: (ed. Commel. and Paris, 1603, &c., in ten folio volumes.) 
See note p. 6. 

It mnst be observed that there is no reference in any of the 
parallels in St. Luke to any opposite precepts to those inculcated by 
the Lord, and that the same Evangelist omits the statements in Matt. 
V. 17, 20; XV. 1 — 9; with the last clause in vii. 12. The reason 
seems to be obvious. He wrote for Gentiles, neither acquainted with 
the traditions of the elders, nor jealously suspicious of any contradiction 
of the Old Testament. His omissions, therefore, seem strongly to 
corroborate the argument in the following pages, (p. 113, &c.) 
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perfect the man of God, and to render him complete in 
every good work.* Por true religion must always have 
been the same spiritual thing, or powerful principle 
influencing the whole man ; since happiness is invariably 
connected with holiness, or the restoration of the divine 
image to the soul ; and an unchangeable God necessarily 
requires the same meetness at aU times for the enjoyment 
of His presence, because all evil is infinitely abhorrent 
from His perfections.! Coleridge, therefore, rightly 
denied, that there is a single moral precept of the 
Gospel, which is not to be found in the Old Testament ; 
but he considered the proof of this a grand desideratum, 
and this too, as a thing calculated to open the eyes of 
Socinians, if any thing can, to their false estimate of the 
object of the Messiah's Advent. It is hoped that such 
proof wiU be found given in detail in this Commentary, J 

♦ 2 Tim. iii. 15—17. See p. 92, 93, &c. 

t " Ye that love the Lord, hate evil." Psalm xcvii. 10. " Seek 
good, and not evil, that ye may live; and so the Lord, the God of 
Hosts, shall be with you, as ye have spoken." Amos v. 14, and cf. ib. 
15. 

{ The reader will bear in mind, that Philo of Alexandria was at 
the height of his reputation in the reign of Caligula about A.D. 40, 
when he was dispatched on an embassy to Rome to plead the cause of 
the oppressed Jews. Josephus, the false and dishonourable historian 
of his countrymen, to whom such undue credit has been so constantly 
ascribed, witnessed the destruction of Jerusalem A.D. 70, as a prisoner 
at large in the Roman Oamp. Niebuhr justly estimated his character, 
when he called him an "interesting arch-rogue." He skilfully in- 
sinuated himself into the favor of Vespasian and Titus by his 
unscrupulous arts and false flattery. Tertullian of Carthage and 
Clement of Alexandria, who are also often cited in these pages, 
flourished A.D. 192 — 2 1 7. John Chrysostom, (" the golden-mouthed") 
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and that the conclusions thus established, through the 
divine blessing, may tend to the exposure of other 
prevalent errors. 

Not that the acttial morality of the Old Testament 
saints reached the standard before them. This is 
altogether another question. ' But who is there, even 
in the present day, with such an elevated tone of feeling 
pervading society- at large, (at least comparatively 

archbishop of Constantinople, was bom at Antioch in 347 or 353, and 
died in exile in 407. His loose declamation, however striking, involves 
a miserable system of theology, as will presently appear. Augustine, 
bishop of Hippo in Africa, who has been called the prince of divines, 
was bom in 354, and died in 430. He was a tme Christian of great 
intellectual power, (in faith and knowledge strikingly superior to his 
Greek contemporary,) and many noble spirits in the Middle Ages, like 
Claude of Turin, and even Luther himself, were indebted to his 
valuable works for much evangelical light; and yet he was more or 
less ensnared himself by the wretched system of his age, and especially 
by the popular asceticism. (See Confess, z. 31; viiL 6; ix. 6, &c.) 
At the same time, he most distinctly acknowledges the exclusive 
supremacy of Scripture. (See note p. 104.) His latest work, or 
Betractations of former opinions, which he had seen reason to modify 
or to abandon, does him the greatest honour. Boger Bacon, an 
enlightened Franciscan of the 13th century, not only denounces the 
weight of insufficient authority as a most formidable obstacle to the 
progress of knowledge, but strikingly observes in reference to this, — 
" we have seen that much which he laid down with great authority, he 
subsequently with greater humility retracted, thus acknowledging the 
great imperfection prieviously concealed. What, then, if he had 
survived to our times? Doubtless he would have corrected and 
altered much more." The volume of Mr. Trench, quoted ^n the 
following pages is entitled "An Exposition of the Sermon on the 
Hoont, drawn from the writings of St. Augustine;" (2nd. edition): 
bat this is more interesting than satisfactory. 
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speaking,) and with institutions, manners, and habits, 
whether resulting from education, climate, or national 
tastes and tendencies, so much more favourable to the 
steady exhibition of high and ennobling virtue, who 
habitually practises, or invariably pursues, whatever is 
true and honest, or just and pure, or lovely and of good 
report, and as constantly renounces everything contrary 
to this ? Neither, however, is the defective example of 
the Old Testament saints ever prescribed as a rule to us. 
If Jacob deceived his father, and by subtilty deprived 
Esau of his birthright, it is not for us to imitate his 
guile ;* and lest we should be tempted to do so, Moses 
more carefully details the wretchedness, which it entailed 
upon him, and the remarkable manner, in which his 
own subsequent life was embittered to him, in the 
righteous retribution of Providence, by the deceit and 
fraud of Laban, and of his own sons.f We can readily 
distinguish in other instances between the excellencies 
of individuals, and the faults and errors from which 
they were not exempted, because arising from the 
character of their generation, or from the peculiar 
circumstances of their times. We are familiar, for 
example, with the frailties, superstitions, and blunders 
of Luther; but we ascribe them to the irresistible 
influence of his age upon an imperfect creature, and 



* See Psalm xxxii. 2; John i. 47. 

t "A careful examination of the law of Moses will (also) show 
that he only tolerated polygamy as an existing evil, but that he 
intended to discourage it, by exhibiting the original institution of 
marriage, and the many evils that result from a departure from God's 
purpose." M'Gaul. Old Paths No. 47. Of divorce, see below p. 133. 
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therefore do not less admire the hero raised up by- 
divine Providence, and qualified by divine grace, for 
the mighty work which he so nobly accomplished. 
The example of Jesus alone is pure and spotless : what- 
ever encouragement we may derive from the character 
of others, we cannot refer to them as to a standard of 
perfection, or to an unerring rule for our guidance ; but 
He is ''made unto us wisdom, and righteousness, and 
sanctification, and redemption." 



The folhmng Table indicates the passages in this portion of 
the Gospel of St. Matthew^ which are represented by parallels in 
that of St. LuhCf more or less exactly. Those marked with an 
asterisk are only partially or remotely parallel. 
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ERRATA. 

Page 4, note 2, line 7. Add "the" before "history." 

18, note 2. For "not in Lnke," read "Luke' xiii. Z6,^ 

66, line 5. For "for those/* read "from those." 
68, line 9. For "mere," read "more." 

67, line 12. For "of people," read "the people." 
117, notes, line 21. For " See," read "Lee." 

238, notes, Ime 3. For "Rom. vii. 20," read "Rom. vii 24." 

253, line 10. For "Hve," read "love." 

857, note 3, line 5. After "resurrection" add "of Christ." 



COMMEITTARY 
ON THE SEEMON ON THE MOUNT. 



CHAPTER I. 

THE BEATITUDES. 

§ 1. The Moral Characteristics of the Blessed People 

of God. Matt. v. 3 — 9. 

THE characteristics of the truly happy, and the 
corresponding promises, in which they are specially 
interested, are here stated in simple and authoritative 
detail by the Lord. No doubt his opening* sentence 
must have struck his hearers with a deep feeling of 
solemn awe and thrilling amazement ; since it presented 
such a striking contrast to the practice and walk of 
other Teachers, and to the ordinary tone of their doctrine. 
Nor would this feeling have been weakened, as he 
proceeded to recommend so many qualities, equally 
inconsistent with the customs and notions of the world. 
But these are all necessarily combined in the portrait of 

* The expressions in ver. 2, " he opened his mouth," are regarded as 
emphatic, and introductory to " a discourse more than commonly 
weighty and full." Compare Job iii. 1 : Acts viii. 35, &c. Trench, 
p. 161. 
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a consistent christian. To mar, or to blot out, one 
feature would be to obscure tbe glory of the new 
creature, or to prove that the workmanship of the 
Almighty Spirit was still unknown. For, although 
none have ever been endowed with such moral beauty, 
as to present the lineaments of each feature in equal 
perfection, or to exhibit the combined whole without 
some observable defects, every heir of the kingdom must 
be brought into more or less exact conformity to this 
image. The operations of divine graxje render every 
believer more or less poor in spirit, meek, and contrite 
in heart, teaching him still to hunger and thirst after 
a higher degree of righteousness, to exercise invariable 
kindness and compassion, to cherish purity of mind, and 
to labour as far as possible to diffuse peace and goodwill 
amongst his fellows. All, therefore, without exception, 
who have really put on this new man, however feeble 
or imperfect in its development, shall be comforted, and 
ultimately endowed with perfect righteousness, in the 
enjoyment of the promised land, and of consummated 
mercy, in the vision of the Godhead, as the acknowledged 
sons of God, and joint heirs with Christ. 

But this subject will be rendered plainer by division, 
and we shall thus rise from the more earnest pursuit of 
particulars separately considered* to the fuller realisation 
of the whole. 

* Trench illustrates their union by reference to a cluster of grapes, 
of various sizes, and perhaps not all ripening exactly together, but all 
hanging on one stalk, &c. — p. 181. 
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Blessed a/re the poor in spirit; for theirs is the 
kingdom ofhewenr (t;. 3.) 

"When the Lord stood up to read in the synagogue 
at Nazareth, he opened the roll at that striking passage 
of Isaiah, which commences in a similar strain. " The 
Spirit of the Lord is upon me, because He hath anointed 
me to preach the Gospel (or, good tidings) to the poor."* 
We here see how Jesus began to fulfil this prophecy by 
first addressing himself to those,f who were most in 
need of consolation and support. 

Campbell, however, contends that those literally jjoor 
axe now intended, who bear their affliction without 
repining ; for such, no doubt, were especially chosen^ as 
St. James intimates, to be " heirs of the kingdom, which 
the Lord has promised to them that love him." This, 
indeed, affords a very beautiftil illustration of the charac- 
teristic superiority of Christianity to all human systems 
of philosophy in the ancient world. Their proud teachers 
either despised the poor, or (at least) looked upon them 
as incapable of privilege ; but our divine Master pointed 
not only to his miracles as sufficient credentials of his 
Messiahship, but also to the novel fact that the poor 

* Anav is variously rendered humble, meek, poor, or afflicted, as 
the context seems to require. Anana signifies humility in ProY. xxii. 
4; XV. 33. 

t Honour shall uphold th& humble in ^rit. Prov. xxix. 23. 
(Shephcd ntach: see Isaiah Ivii. 15.) Better is it to be of an humble 
spirit with the lowly, than to divide the spoil with the proud. Prov. 
xvi. 19. 
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had a Gospel preached to them.* But his language in 
this place is evidently of a much more comprehensive 
character, and must therefore he referred to that internal 
state of mindjf which is essential to all acceptable com- 
munion with an exalted king, and which lies at the 
threshold of the Gospel, as the foundation of all Christian 
principle and character. J Por a humbling consciousness 

* Matt. xi. 5. We read in Mark xii. 37, that " the common people 
heard him gladly." Contrast the contemptuous language of the Pharisees, 
" this people who knoweth not the law are cursed." John vii. 49. 

t Chrysostom twice cites the passage, as if he read oj ranrtivoi 
("the humble") in the text. (T. i. p. 232; T. viii. p. 546.) But 
he elsewhere ascribes greater force to the actual expressions before us, 
and interprets "'in spirit," in the choice of their minds. (T. vii. 
p. 135.) Tertullian says, "none are truly poor in spirit but the 
humble." (de Patient, c. 11.) Clement of Alexandria, in a striking 
conmientary on history of the rich youth in the Gospel, distinguishes 
between the voluntary poverty, or literal renunciation of worldly goods, 
which the Monks carried to such an extreme in subsequent ages, and 
the disposition of mind there required by the Lord, which alone is of 
real value, or that poverty of spirit, which is here pronounced blessed, 
(de Div. Serv. § 16.) Augustine explained it as referring to those, 
who have not an inflated spirit; but Trench justly observes that, as 
the term " poor" excludes the false riches of pride and self sufficiency, 
" in spirit" denotes the region of the inner man, (or an internal feeling 
and disposition.) Luke vi. 20, (Tertull. ad Uxor. 1. 2. c. 8; adv. 
Marc 1. 4, c. 14,) must be interpreted by this fuller passage; but this 
was not perceived by Tertullian. 

{ See Matt, xviii. 1—4; 2 Cor. xii. 11; Galat. ii. 6; vi. 3; Prov. 
xxii. 4, &c. Chrysostom says, the Beatitudes commence with humility, 
because salvation is impossible without it. (T. 8, p. 170.) He calls 
it the parent of all good, or itself the chief excellency in man. (T. 5, 
p. 878; T. 4, p. 187.) Even Plato uses ravuvo^ in a good sense, 
(de Leg. iv. 716.) 



of our own inherent poverty and nothingness must 
necessarily precede any earnest application to the opened 
treasures of divine love, or any heart-felt application 
of the Gk)spel to ourselves. 

Coleridge once beautifully said, that "there are 
permitted moments of exaltation through faith, when 
the soul ceases to feel its own emptiness, save as a 
capacity for the Redeemer's ftdness." But this is no 
ordinary experience, even in the church; and in the 
world self love is too commonly nourished by vain 
comparisons with the state of other men, and by the 
deceitful flattery of friends and associates. The pride 
of the natural heart* is even aggravated by the artificial 
props, on which our external circumstances may enable 
us to lean, without any great disappointment, in times 
of prosperity, or in the days of our youth. A prevalent 
want* of deep thought and serious reflection generally 
permits the multitude to grow up in -the grossest igno- 
rance of their real state, and of their absolute need of 
something beyond themselves. Whatever failings may 
be detected seem to them light and venial; whatever 
better qualities may attest the original glory of fallen 
humanity are exaggerated, or regarded with imbounded 



* This is not only presnmptnous folly in a creature living on the 
mere bounty of God, (Philo de Vict Of, § 6,) but also most odious to 
Him. (id. de Post Gain, § 13.) See Psalm cxxxviii. 6; Prov. xxi. 
4; xziz. 23; James iv. 6, &c. "If any man among you seemeth to 
be wise in this world, let him become a fool, that he may be wise;" 
1 Cor. iii. 18. 



self complacency ; and when every other prospect fails, 
a man still often dreams with the heathen poet, of 
wrapping up himself in his own virtue, and thus braving 
every storm with stoical apathy. The very profligate 
can talk of his good heart, and consoles himself by this 
plea. His sins he imputes to his fortune, or to the 
inevitable force of circimistances, or to the power of 
innate desires ; his freedom from other forms of vice he 
as confidently ascribes to himself, and alleges as meri- 
torious, perhaps even as compensative. 

Socrates, however, often adverted to the celebrated 
maxim of the Delphian oracle, "know thyself," as the' 
foundation of all that is really nobl^ in humanity, or 
precious in science.* A genuine philosopher, wisely 
inquisitive as to all the secrets of nature, must feel 
convinced, that it is the first and most important business 
of his life to consider his own ways, to analyse hia own 
character, to unmask himself to himself, and thus reaUy 
behold the workings of his own mind and heart, as in a 



* See Philo Jud de Somn i. 10, &c. He says in condemnation of 
physical inquiries, " before we have well inspected our own house, is it 
not the height of madness to investigate the universe?" Terah, the 
father of Abraham, is compared with Socrates; but the first is 
represented as the idea, of which the other was a living illustration. 

The object of the frequent references to Philo in these pages is to 
show the approximations of the philosophical Jew to the Christian 
standard, and thus to set the real characteristics of the Gospel in 
a clearer light. For this is not a revelation of a new moral code, but 
of the Person and work of Jesus Christ, and of the office of the 
promised Comforter. 



deal* and feithM mirror, in order that he may correct 
their defects, and regulate all their tendencies. But to 
the heathen such accurate self knowledge would have 
been intolerable. A thorough acquaintance with all 
the secret operations and corruptions of a heart, which is 
described by the prophet as "deceitful above all things, 
and desperately wicked," would have plunged the best 
of them into despair. That little real progress was 
ordinarily made by them in this direction, may perhaps 
be safely concluded from the history of the admired 
Titus, who was cut off in the prime of his manhood, 
and is said to have died bewailing his own unmerited 
end, and protesting that he had committed but one act 
to be repented of, or regretted ! 

Indeed, it is the Spirit alone, who can safely reveal 
to us all the secret abominations of our hearts, and thus 
lead us, under a deep feeling of self condemnation and 
self loathing, to Christ for pardon and peace. We learn 
nothing aright, imtil we are laid low before his footstool. 
Humility is " the first, the second, and the last thing" 
in the character of a true Christian, constituting as it 
does the appointed clothing of his soul.* The lower he 
now sinks in his own eyes, the more certainly and 
gloriously will he be exalted at the last;f for the 
deeper the foimdations of the spiritual temple are laid, 

* 1 Peter v. 5. Contrast the Horatian " virtute mea me involvo." 
f Luke xviii. 14. Pride goeth before destruction, but before honour 

is humility. Prov. xvi. 18; xviii. 12, &c. See Psalm cxxxviii. 6; 

XXX. 6, 7; Hosea xiii. 1. 
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the firmer and more admirable mil be tbe superstaTicture* 
Such, indeed, is the uniform lesson of patriarchs, pro- 
phets, and apostles, and of modem experience, as well 
as of the Scriptures. 

The trials of Job were specially designed to empty 
him of all self dependence, and of every lurking feeling 
of pride and self complacency. And this end was 
accomplished by the influx of the light of the know- 
ledge of the glory and majesty of God, more immediately 
revealed to his soul. He was thus constrained to 
" abhor himself, as vile and imclean," instead of vainly 
dwelling upon his moral excellencies, and pleading his 
own cause, as if he had been unjustly visited by the 
wrath of the Almighty.* He had nothing' of his own 
to glory in ; his admired virtues were but filthy rags ! f 

In like manner, it was by the vision of the ineffable 
glory of the Triune Jehovah, and of His infinite Holiness, 
that Isaiah was led to exclaim, " woe is me 1 for I am 
undone; because I am a man of imclean lips, and I 
dwell in the midst of a people of imclean lips." J How 
could such a sinner unite in the exalted song of Sera- 
phim ? or bepermitted to praise the Beauty of Holiness ? 
or to enter into his Presence ? 

The various declarations of the apostle strikingly 
enforce the same lesson of humility. For each of his 
references to his own experience seems to be more 

* Job xl. 4, 5; xlii. 5, 6. Contrast xxxi.; zxzii. 2; xxxiv. 5. 
t See Isaiah Ixiy. 6. % Isaiah vi. 6. 



lowly than the preceding one, as his spirit enjoyed 
closer communion with his God. In himself nothing, 
unworthy of the name of an apostle, less than the least 
of aU. saints, the chief of sinners. And yet he needed 
a perpetual " thorn in the flesh," a buffeting of Satan, 
and a temptation of no ordinary character, td keep him 
thus low, in the midst of all his privileges and inde- 
fatigable labours of love !* 

Rutherford very strongly expresses his own self 
abhorrence, or his deep sense of what he calls his 
"abominable vileness," expatiating upon the truth in- 
volved in the language of Paul, and thus evidencing the 
unchanged operations of the Spirit on the human heart, f 

The prophet, indeed, generally represents Jehovah 
turning away, as it were with indignation and contempt, 
from a desecrated material temple, to lookX with com- 
placency and favor upon the pious individual, who is 
" poor, and of a contrite spirit, and who trembles at his 
holy word." For He will not dwell exclusively in the 
high and holy place, reared without hands, as the in- 
habitant of eternity, pervading all time and space, as 
One incapable of being circumscribed, even in thought. 

♦ See 1 Cor. xv. 8, 9; Eph. in. 8; 1 Tim. i. 15; 2 Cor. xii. 

I " If I were well known, there would be none in this kingdom ask 
how I do. Many take my ten to be a hmidred; but I am a deeper 
hypocrite and shallower professor than every one believeth." 

;|; Isaiah Ixvi. 2. The Psalmist represents himself as " poor and 
needy;" Psalm xl. 17; Ixx. 5; but confidently anticipates help and 
deliverance. See Psalm Ixxiv. 19; 21; Isaiah xli. 17; Psalm x. 14; 
17, &c. 
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He rather delights, in His marvellous condescension, to 
manifest himself abidingly in the man of a contrite and 
humble spirit,* with reviving energy, or with cheering 
revelations of his unchangeable lovingkindness and 
truth ! No other sacrifice can be accepted.f But upon 
this the fire of the Spirit invariably descends, consuming 
whatever is corruptible, and shedding abroad the love of 
God, as at once a seal, and an earnest, of the incor- 
ruptible and imperishable. 

The poor in spirit thus become " the temples of the 
Holy Gho^t," and are filled with all the precious mani- 
festations of His presence, "righteousness, peace, and 
spiritual joy, "J which are the present privileges and 
characteristics of the kingdom of God, the first-fruits of 
its future consummation in glory. 

But the particular expression § before us demands 
more attentive consideration, as it occurs so frequently 
throughout the Gospel, and the disciples are com- 
manded, when they pray to their Heavenly Father, 
earnestly to implore the coming of His Kingdom, as 
alike glorious to Him, and blessed to themselves. 

The days of heaven are not yet manifested upon the 

> 

* Isaiah Ivii. 15: see Psalm Ixviii. 18; Eph. ii. 20—22; &c. 

t Psalm li. 17. 

J Rom. xiv. 17. See Coloss. i. 13. 

§ Augustine says this belongs exclusively to the new covenant. 
But compare Exodus xix. 6, 6, with 1 Peter ii. 9, in the light of 
Daniel. Philo called wisdom a kingdom, (de Migr Abr. § 36,) and 
the mind of the wise, the house and kingdom of God. (de Proem and 
PoBU § 20.) 
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earth. Satan and his hosts are still proudly contending 
for the mastery, in mad rebellion against Jehovah ; and 
as the rulers of the darknes of a world,* full of impiety, 
iniquity, and lust, they too manifestly hold a large 
majority of the human family in their grasp, as their 
lawful captives and unresisting slaves, powerless and 
hopelessf as corpses on the battle field. J But "the prince 
of this world, "§ adored by blinded devotees as ho was, 
must have Hed, when he said to the Prince of Peace, 
"all the power of the kingdoms of the earth is de- 
livered to me, and to whomsoever I will, I give it."|| 
This .claim, however, has sometimes been quoted as an 
authoritative statement of fact. "No doubt those tyrants, 
whom the Lord has raised up from time to time, as 

♦ Epb. vi. 12. 

f '^ They sat in darkness:" Matt. iv. 16, a token of their not even 
hoping for deliverance. Chrysost. T. 7, p. 128. 

J 1 John V. 19. 

§ John xiv. 30. That is, of the wicked, as Chrysostom observes. 
T. 8, p. 381. 

j] Lnke iv. 6. Bnt Satan conld neither tempt Job, nor the apostles, 
nor touch the property of the first, without divine permission. Job. i. ; 
ii.; Lnke xxii. 31. The evil spirit can only deceive Ahab, when 
Jehovah permits him to do so, as the instrument of His own wrath. 
1 Kings xxii. 19 — 22. Compare 2 Sam. xxiv. 1, with 1 Chron. xxi. 
1, where Satan again appears as the subordinate agent. The legion 
of demons could not even enter into the smnCj without the permission 
of Jesus. Matt. viii. 31, Mark v. 12; Luke v. 12. Certainly the 
power of Satan has not increased since that day, though he is not 
yet bound. See Matt. xii. 28, 29; Coloss. ii. 15. All power is really 
given to the exalted Son of Man. Matt, xxviii. 18; xi. 27; John 
xvii 2. 
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scourges to punish his rebellious creatures, to show 
forth His power, and to declare His name, as types of 
antichrist, regarded themselves as irresponsible persons, 
creators of their own fortunes, and seemed to Satan 
mere instruments of his own evil will. Nay, the great 
ones of the earth still too habitually forget the real 
source of their dominion, and their unceasing depend- 
ence upon Jehovah, as they are led captive by his powerj 
and fatally blinded by his crafty devices. Nevertheless, 
the Almighty sits enthroned in glory, as at the be- 
ginning, causing the wrath of man and the rage of 
the Evil One alike to praise Him,* restraining the 
proud waves by a perpetual decree, and doing according 
to His will, " in the armies of heaven, and amongst the 
inhabitants of the earth;" for none "can stay His 
hand, or say, what doest thou?" His providence pre- 
vails over all, and He gives the kingdom "to whom- 
soever He will."f 

Proud Nebuchadnezzar, the golden head of the 
mysterious image, symbolical of worldly power, was 
led to acknowledge this by a series of special mii'acles ; 
and all the kings of the earth, willingly or unwillingly, 
shall eventually be brought to the same conclusion, and 
will then do homage to the name of God. J But, even 
now, "Wisdom testifies in the book of Proverbs, that 
"kings reign, and princes decree justice, yea, princes 

* Psalm Ixxvi. 10. 

t Daniel iv. 35; 32. See Job xxxiv. 29, 30. 

t See Psalm Ixxii. 10, 11 ; Isaiah xlix. 7; 23, &c. 
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rule, and nobles, even all the judges of the earth, by 
Him,* and Him alone. For, as the apostle emphatically 
asserts, *' there is no power but of God ; the powers that 
be (however various their designations and authority, or 
the immediate source of their appointment) are (all 
alike) ordained of God ;" and the ruler, or magistrate, is 
therefore to be regarded as Sis minister to the church 

"for good !"t 
And yet the course of Divine Providence is still 

involved in such deep mystery, that we are frequently 

unable to discern the gracious rule of our Father. How 

often, for instance, do the enemies of His Christ and of 

His people abuse their magisterial authority to harrass 

them with bitter persecutions ; or to carry on their evil 

designs with a high hand, in manifest subservience to 

the prince of darkness! It is beyond a question, that 

the kingdom, of which the prophets wrote with such 

enthusiasm, is not yet revealed in the plenitude of its 

power. 

The mystical image must first be broken in pieces. 

The stone cut without hands will ultimately smite it 

upon the feet of iron and clay, itself become a great 

moimtain, and fill the whole earth, consuming and 

destroying aU other kingdoms ; and its glory will thus 

♦ Prov. viii. 16, 16. 

f Rom. ziii. Illustrated by the experience of Israel. Contrast 
Judges xxi. 25, &c. with 2. Chron. xvii. 7 — 9.; Nehm. xiii. 10 — 14. 
See also with reference to the Persian kings, Ezra i. 2 ; Tii. 6, 27 ; 
Nehem. ii. 5, 9, &c. 

C 
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be established for ever.* But nothing of this kind is 
yet accomplished. 

When Jesus of Nazareth was manifested in the flesh, 
and even when Jerusalem was destroyed, the fourth 
kingdom was ruling the earth with an iron rod, in the 
fulness of its majesty and power. But it was soon to be 
broken up. Ten horns, parallel with the ten toes of the 
image, appear in the prophetic vision, intimating so 
many, or probably an indefinite number f of, princi- 
palities and states, into which the great empire has been 
divided. J After these, another sprang up of peculiar 
character, before whom three of the former fell, and 
who is described as making war with the saints, and 
prevailing against them, unto the time of the end,^ 

In striking contrast, however, to the savage forms 
and violent rule of the preceding monarchs, as sym- 
bolized by the four wild beasts in the vision, Daniel 
now beheld one like a son of man, or one in human 
form, of gentle nature, exercising his power " by bands 
of love, or the cords of a man," according to the 
beautiful language of Hosea.|| And He came in the 
clouds of heaven to the Ancient of Days, and received 
from TTiTTi authority and dominion over aU people, 

* Daniel ii. 34, 35, 44, 45. 

f As may be inferred from ordinary usage. Gen. zxxi. 7, 41 ; 
Nomb. ziv. 22; Nehem. iv. 12; Job zix. 3; Zeck^ viii 23; Matt. zxv. 
1 ; Luke zix. 13. 

;|; Dan. yii. 7. 

§ Id. 8 ; 20—22 ; 24, 25. Ten Kings still appear. Bev. zvii. 12. 

H Hosea zi. 4. 
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nations, and kingdoms, that He might rule over them 
for ever.* 

This is also foretold in the second Psahn, where the 
risen and exalted Messiah is represented on the holy 
hill of Sion ; and Jehovah bids him ask for the nations 
of the earth, and engages to give them to him, for his 
inheritance, that he may rule them with a rod of iron, 
and break them in pieces like a potter's vessel.f They 
had vainly conspired against him; J but timely sub- 
mission would avert impending ruin from their repre- 
sentatives and rulers, as the warning exhortation of the 
Psalmistg testifies. This, however, will not be regarded 
in the latter day, for the kings will give their power 
to the Beast, and fight once more against the Lord.|| 

But the authority of the Messiah shall be triimiph- 
antly established.^ The Ancient of Days appears to 
give judgment to the afl^cted saints; and they shall 
also possess the kingdom.** 

The Blasphemous Horn or Prince who had worn 



♦ Daniel vii. 13,14. 

f Psalm ii. 8, 9. How strangely one verse is continually severed 
firom the other, and qnoted in a perverted sense! 

t Acts iv. 25—28. 

§ Psalm ii. 10, 11. 

II More completely fulfilling vers. 1 — 5. See Rev. xvii. 12 — 14, 
&c. 

% Rev. xi. 15 — 18, synchronous with vi. 12 — 17; Psalm ii. 5, &c., 
2 Tim. iv. 1. 

** Daniel vii. 22. Combine Psalm ii. 9 with Psalm cxlix. 4 — 9 ; 
and 2 Tim. ii. 12, &c. 

c 2 
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them away for three times and a half,* is thus over- 
come, and his dominion finally consumed ;f as Antichrist, 
or the man of sin, with whom he must be identified, is 
to be destroyed with the brightness of Christ's second 
coming, and consumed by the breath of his mouth. J 

iN'ow it is manifest that the saints of God are not 
yet exalted in glory ; and that neither their wishes nor 
their counsels are paramount in the earth. On the 
other hand, though often sorely harrassed and oppressed, 
it is no less obvious that they are not subject to any 
such terrible or universal persecution, as that which the 
prophet announces, as continuing to the time of the end. 
If, therefore, (the personal) Antichrist is not yet des- 
troyed, he cannot yet have been really manifested. 

Bunsen, indeed, boldly exclaims with unbecoming 
Beverity, " Oh, the blind prophets and theologians V who 
interpret the signs of the Apocalypse, and explain, as 
prophetic of our days, what has reference to the fall of 
Jerusalem and of Rome, and yet are struck with such 
blindness as to the signs of their own times I" § It 
certainly is to be regretted, that so many writers should 
persist in regarding every passing occurrence as of 
paramount importance, and in so dogmatically tracing 

* The oft recurring mystical period of 42 months, or 1260 davs, 
(not, years.) I must confess my inability to understand the force of 
the argument in favor of the year-day theory, or to reconcile the 
vague hypothesis with undoubted facts. 

t Dan. vii. 25, 26. 

X 2 Thess. ii. 7, 8: Isaiah xi. 4. See Psalm x. 15, 16. 

§ Hippolytus V. 3, p. 355. 
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in the imcertaiii present the incipient fulfilment of the 
grandest predictions,* unmindful of the experience of 
former enquirers; and thus again provoke the scoffs 
of infidels by their imw£irranted conjectures,! and 
incongruous interpretations of connected symbols. J But 
if we learn caution from the extravagance of these 
speculations, let it not be to abandon the principles 
of sober criticism and watchful observation, or to trace 
in these days of abounding evils, baffled hopes, and 
daring scepticism, a growing fulfilment, § either of 
divine revelation, or of himian anticipations of promised 
blessedness.! 



* It has been well said, the enthusiast does not recognise the 
slowness of the pace of time, and that an event not immediately 
connected with the time in which he lives is to him a nullity. 

f Such as connecting Sebastopol and Armageddon, both probably 
misinterpreted. As if the Apocalypse had not been written in Greek, 
and as if Hebrew names were not always descriptive and characteristic. 

J Such as referring the Euphrates to Turkey, and Babylon, the 
city built on the banks of that river, to Rome. 

§ Bunsen, however, strangely exclaims : " The apostles of darkness 
cannot withstand the second Reformation, which draws near in the 
armour of divine light, and with the weapons of eternal conscious 
reason, which is fortified by science, philosophy, and authentic history ; 
the approach of which is anticipated and hailed by the universal 
longing of nations, yearning after Christianity, and evangelical truth 
and liberty." Hippolytus V. 4, p. 114. We are not insensible indeed 
to some cheering symptoms of awakening and inquiry, nor unthankful 
for the effectual doors opened out to the Gospel in many directions ; 
but these are but partial: and, as of old, "there are many adversaries." 
1 Cor. xvi. 9, 

II The view of Zanchias, that the true Antichrist (x«t' l^o^-nv) 
is yet to be revealed, and that the Pope is but a type and earnest 

c 3 
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Jesus himself authoritatively assured the High Priest, 
that " hereafter they should see the Son of Man sitting 
on the right hand of power, and coming in the clouds 
of heaven;" and his enemies, at once understanding 
the allusion, looked upon their prisoner as a hlasphemer, 
and summarily condemned him to death.* But he had 
previously said that the temple should remain desolate, 
and that the Jews should not see TTini again, until they 
cry, in the language of the Psalmist, "blessed is He 
that Cometh in the name of the Lord I"f 

This cry has never yet been heard from Israel. The 
veil is still upon their hearts. J Zion is ploughed as 
a field ;§ mosques occupy and profane the site of the 
demolished temple ; Jerusalem is trodden down by the 
Grentiles.|| The land, once the glory of all lands, 
flowing with milk and honey, lies desolate, covered 
with briers and thorns,^ or badly cultivated, without 
flocks, or herds, or bees ; for the rain is withheld, and 
the grass is withered. A scattered people wander 
amongst all the nations of the earth, without a king 

of what shall be manifested in greater power and concentrated 
blasphemy in the last days, was regarded as not improbable by the 
Reformers of Zurich, who investigated the subject at the time of its 
promulgation. See Beausobre's note on 2 Thess. ii. 8, from Hottinger 
ffist. Eccl. T. viii. p. 844. 

* Matt, xxvi, 64 — 66. 

t Id. xxiv. 38, 39, Psalm cxviii. 26, not in Luke. 

t 2 Cor. iii. 

§ Micah iii. 12. 

Ij Luke xxi. 24. 

^ Isaiah xxiu. 12—16; vii. 23—25. 
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or a prince, without a sacrifice and without an image, 
without an ephod and without teraphim,* pining away 
in the anguish of disappointed hopes, and yet fondly 
cherishing a faint prospect, — as they cast a lingering 
eye, or turn a weary foot, towards the land of promise, 
— of deliverance long deferred, but not to be for ever 
denied. 

Are we to anticipate no change ? The prophets are 
often said to describe nothing but a figurative past, or 
a spiritual present ; but as we know that they literally 
foretold the degradation of Israel and of their holy city, 
no intelligible principle of criticism will justify any 
other than a literal interpretation of those connected 
passages, in which, like Hosea,f they proceed to depict 
their restoration under the symbolical David, the true 
Beloved of Jehovah. 

l^or do the apostles permit us to question this. 
Jerusalem is to be trodden down, not, for ever, but 
until the times of the Gentiles he fulfilled. X The Lord 

* Hosea iii. 4. 

f iii. 5. See Ezek. xxxvi. and xxxvii.; Jerem. xxx. 7 — 9; 17, 
18; xxxii. 37— 41, &c. 

X Luke xxi. 24. So Isaiah describes the desolation of the land as 
continuing, vntU the outpouring of the Spirit. — xxxii. 15. He cannot 
refer to the Pentecostal gifts; for the desolation is yet unchanged. 
We therefore anticipate the greater outpouring at the completion of 
the Harvest, of which those were the first fruits^ in the approaching 
feast of Tabernacles. (Cf 2^ch. xiv.) The language of Joel requires 
a more enlarged fulfilment. Three thousand converts, (Acts ii. 41,) 
were but an earnest of a nation, to be bom (again) in a day. Isaiah 
Ixvi. 8. 
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did not say, that he would not " restore the kingdom to 
Israel," but that "the times and the seasons" were not 
to be revealed to his inquiring disciples.* The eleventh 
chapter of the epistle to the Romans is unmistakable.f 
God has not cast off his people for ever. The Gentiles 
have been grafted in, because of their imbelief, but they 
must not be puffed up on that account. The ways of 
the Lord are deeply mysterious. "Blindness in part 
has happened unto Israel, until the fulness of the 
Gentiles be come in ; and so all Israel shall be saved ; 
as it is written. There shall come out of Sion the 
Deliverer, and shall turn away ungodliness from Jacob : 
— ^for the gifts and callings of God are irrevocable." 

When that time comes, the Redemption of the 
world will be complete, and the righteous kingdom 
of the Messiah shall be triumphantly established for 
ever. He will gather together his elect, and they shall 
shine forth as the Sim. J He wiU build up Zion, and 
reign in Jerusalem, (the manifested throne of Jehovah,) 
and before his ancients, gloriously, and all the ends 
of the earth shall fear Him.§ Wars shall cease through- 
out the earth, and his people shall all be righteous, 
and dwell together in perfect security, and in unfailing 
peace. II 

* Acts i. 6, 7. t Vers. 26, 26; 29. 

X Matt. xxiv. 31; xiii. 43; Malachi iil. 17; Judges v. 31. 

§ Isaiah xxiv. 28; Jer. iii. 17; Psalm cii. 13—22; Psalm 
Ixvii. &c. 

II Isaiah ii. 2 — 4; Micah iv. 1 — 4; Zech. iii. 9, 10; Isaiah Ix. &c. 
Are not Christ in his grace and glory, and Jernsxdem or Israel in its 
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The irrepressible tendencies of the human mind, 
ever groaning, and as it were travailing in pain to bring 
forth a more glorious era of liberty and happiness, and 
to redress and abolish existing evils, cause the world 
gladly to acquiesce in such pleasing prospects, or even 
spontaneously to pourtray some coming hero, before 
whom it already bows, though only the phantom of an 
excited imagination, as the author of such a Millennium. ' 
A Roman poet celebrates the birth of a child in fulsome 
panegyric, and his glowing strains announce the actual 
advent of a golden age, of which that poor infant was 
the supposed harbinger ! Expectations of some coming 
crisis were generally diffused,* when the wise men saw 
the mysterious star in the East, and came to Bethlehem 
to worship the long anticipated king of the Jews. In a 
few years, the Herald publicly proclaimed his Advent, 
and exhorted the people to prepare to meet and welcome 
Him, in humility and genuine contrition of soul. Men 
flocked eagerly to the Baptism of John, anxiously 
expecting the immediate fulfilment of the promises 
made to the fathers, and pressed into the kingdom of 
God,f with violence and importunate zeal. 



present and future state, the two foci of the Ellipse, in which the 
cycle of prophecy is completed? Every recorded prediction has more or 
less direct reference to these two themes; none to Gentile history as 
such, independently of Israel. 

* Suetonius Octav. 94 ; Vesp. 4 ; Tacitus Hist. 1. 5 ; Heyne on 
Virgil Eccl. 4. 

t That is, into the church, or introductory dispensation of the 
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But, for tlie most part, they overlooked the cross, 
which precedes the crown, and mistook the character 
of the king ; and therefore they either rejected Him in 
scornful unhelief, or, after cherishing eager hopes for 
a time, stumbled at the apparent contradictions in his 
career. The kingdom was not to **come with obser- 
vation," or with outward pomp, nor yet was it to be 
manifested immediatelyy as even his disciples fondly 
hoped. It would neither propagate itself by worldly 
weapons, nor by carnal means, nor exercise any autho- 
rity or control over the governments of the world, 
except so far as they voluntarily conform to its doctrines, 
and rule by its laws. For it was not ** of this world," 
but of heaven; not '^from hence," but from above. 
!N'o man could either see or enjoy it, without a heavenly 
birth, or the sanctifying grace of the quickening Spirit, 
emptying him of all self dependence and creature idols, 
and making him really humble, or **poor in spirit." 
Its earliest manifestations were seemingly insignificant 
as a grain of mustard seed, internal, invisible, and 
spiritual; exclusively realised by those, whom the 
Father drew unto the Son, and thus exalted to the 
enjoyment of redemption through his blood, even the 
forgiveness of sins,* as the earnest of future triumphs. 
For it was ordained to prevail first in distinguishing 

Gospel, the vestibule of the royal palace, or the peculiar domain, in 
which as an earnest of future Empire the King reveals Himself, and 
exercises a gracious superintendence. 
♦ Coloss. i. 12—14. 
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grace, and then to ripen into promised glory; when 
the king, rejected of that generation, having gone away, 
as in the parahle, to receive his kingdom, shall return 
to execute vengeance upon those, who obstinately re- 
fuse to acknowledge Him, to make all his enemies his 
footstool, and to bestow the inheritance upon his saints. 

!N"o doubt the language of the prophets may often 
seem to be ambiguous. Events are connected together 
without any note of the distinction of time, which to 
the all seeing Spirit would be as nothing, though really 
separated by an interval of ages ; partly to adapt them 
to the circumstances of those specially addressed, and, 
partly, because the delay was one, humanly speaking, 
only occasioned by the unbelief and sin of the people. 
It was, at least, necessary that the exact era of the 
final consummation should be concealed,* that it might 
be the object of hope, and of prayerful desire, in every 
age of the church. 

A striking' illustration of double prophecies seems 
to be supplied by the phenomena of the heavens. It is 
well known that many bright stars, which appear single 
to the naked eye, in consequence of their immense 
distance, really consist of two or more distinct bodies, 
of various magnitudes, and sometimes "tinged with 
colour, occasionally in beautiful contrast, and so strongly 
as to attract attention, immediately the eye is placed at 
the telescope." In many instances, one of the two stars 

* To stimnlate us to the more constant exercise of virtae, and 
more habitual preparedness of soul. Chrjsost. T. viiL p. 619. 
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revolves round the other, or, rather round their common 
centre of gravity, in periods, varying from thirty-six to 
several hundred years. Is it not even thus with the 
prophecies? The careless reader regards them as one, 
having respect to a single series of closely connected 
events; hut they constitute, at least, a binary system. 
The magnitude of the more important central points 
varies also considerably, but they necessarily depend 
one upon another, inseparably linked together by the 
will of the Father, in whose sight a day is as a thousand 
years, and a thousand years, as one day. It is only the 
telescope of faith, which enables us accurately to dis- 
criminate them, and their varying coloiu^, in striking 
contrast of suffering and of honour, of grace and of 
glory, of manifested meekness, loveliness, and gentleness, 
or, of fiery indignation, and royal pomp. 

But it is the latter, on which, as a promise of joy,* 
the attention is now fixed, when the Lord wiU come 
forth again to make up his jewels, or to judge the quick 
and dead at his appearing, and his kingdom, and when 
he will publicly acknowledge his adopted ones, here 
humbled under his mighty hand, and "beautify the 
meek with salvation."! 

Now the church is too often betrayed by false 
brethren, and the name of our Father is blasphemed 

* Involving, as Angustine also noted, all the promises specified in 
the following Beatitudes. See vers. 19, 20; vi. 10; 32; vii. 21. Luke 
xii. 32. 

t Psalm czlix. 49. See below on ver. 5. 
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on their account, whilst tribulation and suffering are 
more or less continually our portion, as the changes of 
the world oppress, harrass, and distract us; but then 
the reign of God wiU be displayed in the open triumph 
of righteousness and truth, in the removal of all heart- 
burnings and contentions, in the fulfilment of aU holy 
desires, and in the extinction of all temptations, in the 
general recognition of the Sons of God, and in the 
redemption of their bodies, amidst imivcrsal shouts 
and hallelujahs of joyous praise. 'No sickness will any 
more try, no sorrow shall any more weary, no sin shall 
any more defile, the happy servants of Jehovah. They 
shall reign in glory, and the world at large shall become 
the theatre of manifested love, the witness of his truth, 
and the portion of His choice. 

^^ Blessed are they that mourn; for they shall he 
comforted^ {i\ 4.)* 

Himiility characterises the highest intelligences of 
heaven. They veil their faces and their feet in lowliest 
adoration of their glorious Creator. The Son of Man 
himself was meek and lowly in heart, living in habitual 
dependence, in loving communion with the Father of 
lights ; and a vestment of humility will adorn his 
disciples in their highest exaltation, as they cast their 
crowns before the feet of their Lord. But affliction and 
sorrow are the finiits of sin, the consequences of our lost 

* Contrast Luke vi. 25. Not that all sorrow is blessed; for the 
sorrow of the world worketh death. 2 Cor. vii. 10. 

B 
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and depraved condition ; they cannot enter the realms 
of light. They only darkened the countenance of our 
Emmanuel, and pierced his loving spirit, because He 
entered fully into sympathy with his disciples, and 
pitied the infatuated sinners perishing before him, or 
took upon himself our burden and our curse for a 
season, that he might release and redeem us for ever. 
In us poverty of spirit and contrition of soul are here 
inseparable. !N'one are truly humble but those who 
mourn for their sins, in the distinct realisation of their 
bitterness and shame. I^either can any fully rejoice 
in the salvation of God, or really look upon Him, whom 
they have pierced, but those who groan within them- 
selves in deep self abasement at the remembrance of 
their unfaithfulness, and of their evil returns for all 
His mercies. The holier we become in the eyes of 
men, the more earnest our yearnings after perfection, 
the more hateful and distressing will the sense of our 
inherent corruptions necessarily prove to ourselves. 
But like the bitter herbs, with which the children of 
Israel gave a relish to the flesh of the Paschal Lamb, 
these feelings will the more endear the Saviour to us, 
and enable us to abide in Him with the greater delight. 
For such godly sorrow deepened by the actual experience 
of His consolations, and by the clearer knowledge of 
that unfailing love, which so gloriously triumphs over 
our remaining imperfections, and heals our backslidings, 
invariably becomes the source of more ardent affection, 
and of more admiring devotion to His service. 
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Eutherford well says, **it bodes God*s mercy to 
complain heartily for sin. Faith hath sense of sickness. 
Seek a broken heart for sid : — ^without that, there is no 
meeting with Christ." 

It is evident that a Careless, light-hearted professor 
cannot be walking very closely in the steps of the Man 
of sorrows, who wept With such intense sympathy over 
guilty Jerusalem.* Jereniiah,f the Psalmist, J and the 
apostle Paul,§ have sfet us affecting examples of similar 
commiseration for perishing sinners, in ** continual sorrow 
and heaviness of heart." Let not refined or apathetic 
selfishness deceive us. The Lord reserves his mark for 
those who cry, and who sigh, as Ezekiel describes it,|| 
for the abominations aroimd tjhem, as they contemplate 
the sins, the follies, and the miseries, of the world in 
which they live, and the dishonour thus done to their 
Lord, whom it "crucifies afresh and puts to an open 
shame." Such sorrow stimulates at once to prayer and 
to holy exertions, if that, by any means, we may yet 
arrest the progress of sin, and rescue its slaves from 
destruction. 

But not only so; sorrow is often occasioned by a 
loving Father, as a means of recalling a wandering 
child, or of preventing his wandering. "For if we 
be without chastisement, whereof all are partakers, then 



*.Lukexix.41. f ix»l; xiii. 17. t Psalm cxix. 136. 

§ Rom. ix. 1, 2. Cf 2 Cor. ii. 4; vi. 10; Acts xx. 19, (serving 
the Lord with all humility and many tears.) 

D 2 
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are we bastards and not sons."* The dross must be 
consumed ; the idol of our hearts must be broken ; the 
rising emotions of pride and vainglory must be sup- 
pressed; but the furnace is hot, the idol is precious, 
the cause of our pride is bound up as it were with 
our very being. "No chastisement can be joyous; but 
"blessed is the man whom the Lord chastens;" blessed 
is he who mourns under his rod.f "He will not 
contend for ever, neither will He be always wroth, lest 
the spirits should fail before Him, and the souls which 
He has made." 

It is therefore, "good to be afflicted," and with- 
drawn for a season from the hurry and confusion of a 
disordered world, and the anxieties of active Hfe, to 
commime with our God, and with our own spirits, on 
a bed of sickness; and at any cost to find His I^ame 
and service endeared to us. Affliction thus becomes 
a token of his favor, and a proof of his faithfulness, 
and brings us to a deeper sense, and more cheering 
conviction of his love. For, as it is written in Isaiah, 
"I will restore comforts imto his mourners," so the 
Lord here says, "blessed are they that mourn; for they 



* Heb. xii. 9. 

t Affliction is a great blessing. Chrysost. T. viii. p. 566; 778. 
See Job v. 17, 18; Hosea v. 15; vi. 1 ; Rom. v. 3—5, &c. " A Father 
always mingles the cup and holds the rod." Whatever the Christian 
may lose, he always retains infinitely more than he has lost; for, as 
Howe observed, " the principal causes of our joy are immutable, such 
as no supervening thing can alter.** 
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shall be comforted." A rich provisioii is already made 
for them. "The Father of mercies, the God of all 
comfort," is their covenant God, and He will never 
forsake his people, "poor and afflicted" as they are. 
The apostle heautiftdly attests this, by reference to his 
own experience. His flesh and spirit had no rest on 
account of his anxiety for the Corinthian church : 
"nevertheless God, that comforteth those that are cast 
down, comforted us by the coming of Titus, and not 
by his coming only, but by the consolation wherewith 
he was comforted in you;"* for their godly sorrow had 
brought forth the precious fruits of true repentance.f 
On another occasion, Epaphroditus, his brother and 
companion in labour, was sick nigh unto death; "but 
God had mercy on him, and not on him only," but, as 
he emphatically adds, "on me also, lest I should have 
sorrow upon sorrow ;^^\ or, lest the waves should over- 
whelm him ! Grace, moreover, has confirmed His word 
in marvellous condescension with an oath, that the 
blessing of strong, yea, of everlasting consolation, might 
be bestowed upon the heirs of promise, § and thus 
strengthen them for their work and warfare. 

When the cry of confession and of godly sorrow rises 
in the ears of the God of Sabaoth, the still small voice 
of his Spirit comes forth to " speak to their hearts." 
When they bow to the rod, mercy withdraws the hand 

* 2 Cor. vii. 6, 7. 

t 2Cor. vii. 9—11. 

X Phil. ii. 25—27. 

§ Heb. il 13^18, with 2 Thess. ii. 16. 

D 3 
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of correction.* Whilst they intercede with a heavy 
heart for fellow sinners, God manifests his delight in 
the prayer of the upright, hy supplies of sustaining 
grace, or hy special tokens of his love. 

I^ow, indeed, the clouds often return after the rain ; 
hut soon our warfare will he accomplished; for the 
kingdom is at hand. And then, when Jesus comes, 
all threatening floods will suhside for ever, as a morning 
without clouds opens upon us, when a Father's hand 
will wipe away aU tears from our faces, and consummate 
the joy, now anticipated hy faith, in His own presence. 
For ** light is sown for the righteous, and gladness for 
the upright in heart."f Let not then the believer faint. 
We have *' heard of the patience of Job," and we " have 
seen the end of the Lord, that He is very pitiful and 
of tender mercy;" J but He has the same thoughts of 
peace towards all his saints. They shall not only drink 
of the river of his pleasures, but enter into the very 
"joyoftheLord."§ 

^^ Blessed are the meek; for they shall inherit the 
earth:' (v. 5.)|| 

* " Let our Lord's sweet hand square ns, and hammer us, and strike 
off the knots of pride, self love, world worship, and infidelity. If ye 
would have present comfort in trouble, be much in prayer." Kutherford. 

t Psalm xcvii. 11. 

X James v. 11 See Job. xxxiii. 12 — 30; xxxiv. 31, 32. 

§ Matt. XXV. 21, 23. See John xvi. 22; Psalm xxxvi. 8. 

li Lachmann and Tischendorf place this verse before ver. 4, as it 
appears in the Vulgate and in Augustine. " What earth?" Chrysos- 
tom denies that it can be, as some pretend, a mere intellectual or 
^Tmbolical earth. T. vii. p. 137. 
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The temper of mind, here indicated, as defined by 
Aristotle,* is properly opposed to irritability of temper ; 
but it is often considered in a double sense, in relation 
to God, as well as to our fellow men.f In either case, 
it necessarily arises from a humble and contrite spirit, 
mourning over manifold imperfections, and deeply con- 
scious of absolute dependence upon the Father of mercies, 
for the continuous supply of all our need, and for our 
preservation from that evil, which might have been 
justly inflicted upon us for our sins, as well as for that 
preventing grace, by which alone we have been made 
to differ from the ungodly around us. 

The meek are not easily provoked, but endure wrong 
without any desire of revenge, and suffering without 
fretting or repining, J alike calm in trial, and gentle 
in their dealings with their fellows, because they have 
an habitual command over their own spirits. § 

It is recorded in the book of I^umbers, that Moses 
excelled all men in this grace. || This was specially 
exhibited in his patience, xmder the affront offered to 
him by Miriam and Aaron, and in his intercession for 
his sister, when chastened on this account by his God, 

* Eth. Nic. ii. 5; Rhet. ii. 3. 

t AagQstine limits it to the latter sense. 

J Chrysostom dwells upon the patience of Isaac, ever yielding 
without a struggle to the servants of Abimelech, and permitting them 
to seize his wells. Gen. xxvi. See on ver. 39. 

§ " Anger is dissolved by meekness." Chrysost. T. viii, p. 500. 
See on ver. 22. 

il A fruit of the Spuit. Gal. v. 23. 
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(chap, xii.) But even he failed in this particular ; for 
when the Israelites once more provoked him at Meribah, 
he spake unadvisedly with his lips, "hear now, ye 
rebels; must we fetch you water out of this rock?" 
This failure caused his exclusion from the land of 
promise,* not only as a solemn warning to us, but as 
a signal proof, that, under a covenant of works, no 
flesh living could be justified. For as the " com- 
mandment is exceeding broad," we here see clearly 
exemplified, in this most faithful servant of Jehovah, 
**an end of all perfection"! in the creature, that we 
may seek that in Emmanuel alone. But meekness is 
that characteristic of His spotless humanity, which was 
most conspicuous in all his dealings with his immediate 
disciples, and which is prominently presented to our 
notice, in his own gracious invitation to the weary and 
heavy laden, to encourage them to learn from Him, and 
to take his yoke upon them. He will bear with our 
infirmities, and multiply his pardons, and thus teach us 
to exhibit the same lovely disposition in our dealings 
with our fellows, as we continually experience his 
precious "meekness and gentleness." This indeed was 
the plea, by which St. Paul emphatically besought the 
Corinthians to yield the readier submission to his au- 
thority and rebuke, because he knew the power with 
which such an appeal must come home to every spiritual 

* Num. XX. 3—13; Deut. iii. 23—27; Psalm c?i. 32, 33; Num. 
xxvu. 12—14; Deut xxxii.48— 62. 
t Psalm cxix. 96. 
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mind.* The ornament of a meek and quiet spirit is 
very precious in the sight of God; and though it is 
more peculiarly so in the weaker sex,f it must mark 
every follower of the Lamb, "who, when he was 
reviled, reviled not again, nor threatened, when he 
suffered, but committed himself to Him that judgeth 
righteously," for an ensample imto us. 

The Psalmist had said, *'the meek J shall inherit 
the earthy and shall delight themselves in the abundance 
of peace ;"§ and our Lord here repeats the first decla- 
ration, which might seem, at first sight, more applicable 
to the Jew. But the apostle tells us, that the Patriarchs 
dwelt in Canaan, the land of promise, as strangers and 
pilgrims, because they desired a better coimtry, that is 
an heavenly, or a city which hath foundations, whose 
maker and builder is God. Stephen had previously 
called the attention of the Jews to the startling fact, 
that God gave Abraham no inheritance in the land. 



* 2 Cor. X. 1. See Gal. vi. 1 ; and Matt. xii. 19, 20, with 2 Tim. 
ii. 24, 25. 

t 1 Peter iii. 4. See ii. 21 — 23; Isaiah liii. 7, &c. 

X Such a one could safely possess all things. Chrysost. T. vii. 
p. 138. In one sense " all things" are the Christian's even now, 1 Cor. 
iii. 21 — 23 ; but he does not yet reign. Id. iv. 8, &c. 

§ Psalm xxxvii. 11. The figurative interpretation, which some 
adopt as profound, appears to be fanciful and unnatural. The benefit 
is future. It is an wheritance in prospect, not a possession in hand. 
See Psalm csiix. 4 with Gen. xlix. 18. In Psalm xxii. 26, we read, 
" the meek shall eat and be satisfied." Compare Joel ii. 26, 27, with 
the whole context there, as future in its primary sense. 



no. not so mneh as to set his foot (hl. though it was the 
subject of His expheit promise.* 

Bnt in that promise all his spiiitoal seed are equally 
interested; for the apostle tells the Gidatians. that, if 
we be Christ's, then are we Abraham's seed, and heirs 
according to the promise : and this, in the epistle to the 
Eomans, i^ said to be the inheritance of " thf fcorld." 
We elsewhere read, that God has not put the trorld to 
come, ^or, the future tHAabit^d earth whereof we speak, 
in subjection unto the angels ;+ but that is really 
the inheritance of Christ,;): over which He will reign 
gloriously in the Regeneration. § 

It is evident, theretbre, that although Moses was 
excluded from Canaan, he has not forfeited the higher 
" recompense of the reward/' for which he waited, and 
which grace invariably bestows upon the hand of fidth. 
His vision from Pisgah, no doubt, comprised a nobler 
prospect than the land stretching betbre him. It was an 
earnest to a spiritual eye, looking through the symbol to 
the glorious antetype, of the kingdom of Christ, and of that 
" new earth, wherein dweUeth righteousness, || orer which 
the saints shall reign with Him, in the day of the Lord.^ 

* Heb. xL 9—16; Acts tu. 4, 5. 

t GaL m. 29; Rom. iv. 13; Heb. ii 5. J See Psalm ii. &c 

§ Matt. xix. 28. The ancient Stoics expected convolsiaie and 
refOTmations of the visible creation at stated poiods. We anticipate a 
change, when aU these things shall be dissolved, to be restored in 
greater beantv and perfection, as the inheritance of the risen saints. 

II See 2 Peter iiL 13. 

^ See Heb. xi. 39, 40; Dan. xiL 13, &c 
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'* Blessed are they which do hunger and thirst after 
riffhteotisness ;* for they shall he filled^ (v, 6.) 

"We are familiar with the longing, insatiable desires 
of many, whom we see striving with all their energies 
to accTimnlate wealth or power, or to attain to honour 
and distinction amongst their fellows ; and we turn with 
complacency to the nobler few, who seem to pant after 
the acquisition of knowledge for its own sake, or to 
"hunger and thirst" for the amelioration of society, 
and the welfare of mankind. But the Lord here directs 
our attention to those, whose aims and aspirations are 
yet higher and purer, who can rest satisfied with nothing 
short of that righteousness, the necessity and beauty 
of which their minds have once realised. It is written 
in Deuteronomy, " it shaU. be our righteousness, if we 
observe to do all these commandments hefore the Lord 
our God, as He hath commanded us;" (vi. 25,) and this 
perfect conformity to the divine law is sought by these 
happy ones, as "the necessary food" of their souls.f 
For however admirable and characteristic any one grace, 
or virtue, may be, it cannot stand alone, |. 

* Augustine refers to John vi. 26 — 66; 1 Cor. i. 30, applying 
this Beatitude to a longing after Christ Himself. But such an 
application would be alike unsuitable to the context, and to the 
circumstances and object of the Preacher. Chrysostom considers this 
an anticipation of vii. 12. T. vii. p. 156. 

Observe that in Luke vi. 21, we only read "blessed are ye that 
hunger now;" without the qualification here expressed. 

t See Zeph. ii. 3; Prov. xxi. 21. 

% Philo c(»npares the inseparable union of different virtues to that 
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Perfect moral health, perfect moral heauty, a form 
without one blemish, or distortion,' or variation from the 
pure ideal realised by the imagination, may have been 
faintly depicted by the poet, or by the artist of highest 
spirituality ; but the world has only actually witnessed 
one such glorious model, in the person of the Lord Jesus 
Himself. He had meat to eat which his disciples knew 
not of; it was to do the will of Him that sent him, and 
to finish His work. Such was his actual experience, 
his present enjoyment, refreshing to His spirit, indis- 
pensable to His being. For He alone knew no sin; 
and therefore when the Tempter came, he found nothing 
in Him, on which he could work, or which he could 
render subservient to his evil mind; because He was 
already "filled" with righteousness, and His whole life, 
in word and deed, was a perpetual manifestation of this. 
But however anxious we may be to please Him, and to 
maintain "a conscience void of offence towards God and 
man,"* we continually offend, and that too " in many 
things."! For although we " delight in His law after 
the inner man," because that has been written by His 

of the mythic graces. Whoever possesses one of them must possess 
them all; for virtue is really one and indivisible. (Vit. Moys 1. 2 c. 1; 
de Sacrif. Ab. and C. § 37.) Compare James ii. 19. Chrysostom 
says, in illustration of this moral truth, that it is insufficient to touch 
one string of the lyre, if we desire to produce harmony. T. v. p. 4. 

* Acts xxiv. 16; xxiii. 1; Heb. xiii. 18; 1 Cor. iv. 3, 4; 2 Cor. 
i. 12. 

t James iii. 2. An infinite variety of things defile the soul: Job 
xiv. 4: it is impossible, says Philo, to wash them all away. 
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own Spirit, according to the tenor of His new Covenant, 
on the fleshly tablets of our hearts, in characters of 
ardent love, we are not only severely tried and harrassed 
by various temptations, in an unceasing conflict with 
ourselves, and with an evil world, but too often betrayed 
by inherent frailty and sin. If therefore we say that 
we have not sinned, we make God a liar ;* and, if we 
say that we have no sin, we deceive ourselves, and 
the truth is not in us.f We can only hunger and 
thirst after the meat and drink of the perfect, and 
labour to the utmost of our power to attain to the 
same holy standard, J in deep consciousness of our own 
insufficiency. 

We shall not labour in vain ; for our Lord here says 
of all such, " they shall be filled," or satisfied. 

Even now the Christian is righteous before God; 
for he is justified by faith. This was the privilege of 
Abraham, as attested by Moses in the passage, so 
prominently alleged by St. Paul to establish the cardinal 
doctrine of his Gospel. § The Psalmist gives concurrent 
testimony, deserihing "the blessedness of the man, to 
whom God imputeth righteousness without works," and 
rejoicing in the free pardon of all his sias-H But the 

* 1 John i. 10. 

f 7(2. 8 : necessarily to be explained by reference to Romans vii. 
J " We dream not of purchasing heaven by our obedience, but the 
hand of obedience alone receives it." HoweU. 
§ Gen. XV. 6 ; Rom. iv. 3, &c. ; Gal. iii. 6. 
)| Psalm xxxii. 1, 2; dii. 1 — 3, &c. 

E 
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language of the prophet Isaiah is most explicit, and 
becomes the more precious and consolatory to the at- 
tentive reader, who observes that the announcement 
of privilege immediately precedes the most earnest 
invitation to every one that thirsteth, to ** come without 
money and without price to the waters," — ^the place of 
traffic, — and buy»the choicest blessings of the kingdom.* 
There is no separation from Christ; there is no con- 
demnation to those who abide in Him. The security 
and glory of the Church, so wonderfully unfolded in 
the eighth chapter of the epistle to the Romans, is 
summarily expressed in one verse by the prophet. ** No 
weapon that is formed agaiust thee shall prosper, and 
every tongue that shall rise against thee in judgment 
thou shalt condemn." But of whom is this written ? 
'*This is the heritage of the servants of the Lord." 
There is no distiuction of Jew and Gentile; for we 
afterwards find a special promise to the sons of the 
stranger, that join themselves to Jehovah, to serve Him 
and to love His l^ame, and to be His servants. His 
household is but one : He has no respect of persons. 
But wherefore ? " Their righteousness is of me, saith 
the Lord." It is no himian work; it is no incomplete, 
or tarnished robe. Mark the vision of Zechariah. See 
Joshua clothed with filthy garments, standing before 
the angel, and Satan standing at his right hand to resist 

* Isaiah liv. 17; Iv. 1. This affords a very striking illustration 
of the necessity of disregarding the artificial divisions of the Scriptures 
into chapters, often so miserably and ignorantly arranged. 
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him. Is he not a counterpart of the poor prodigal, 
retuming in rags and filth, with a polluted heart, a 
guilty conscience, and a contrite spirit, to throw himself* 
upon the mercy of his father, in agonising confession of 
his vileness and sin ? He is a brand plucked from the 
burning ; he has been brought to himself by the mys- 
terious drawings of an unseen Father; and now the 
filthy garments are taken from him, once and for ever ; 
for the Lord, who chose Jerusalem, has caused his 
iniquity to pass from him; and, "the best robe" is in 
requisition; it is brought forth, and Joshua and the 
prodigal are alike clothed in change of raiment, "a 
robe of righteousness, and a garment of salvation," — 
the finit of the work of Emmanuel, and therefore — ^fit 
apparel for those, whom the king delights to honour, 
the accepted guests at the Bridal feast ! 

It is no otherwise than as the Gospel more clearly 
reveals this precious truth, "even the righteousness of 
God, which is by the faith of Jesus Christ unto all, and 
upon aU. them that believe," that it becomes the power 
of God unto salvation to perishing sirmers.* This 
stimulated the zeal, and inflamed the grateful love of 
the apostle. For although he was outwardly blameless, 
" touching the righteousness, which is in the law," and 
therefore self satisfied, until he understood that in its 

* Justice required and found full satisfaction from Messiah, and 
claims acquittal for the believer. — He obeyed the command; he 
honoured the curse. The Father has accepted the sacrifice, — and 
every one who believes in it. Howels, 

E 2 
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deeper spirxtnaJicy, and thus became aJire to the can- 
scioQgness of his sm. Faol then. leaznt to abandoii all 
that he hiid previouslT Talned^ as retillT worthler^B* for 
the sike of this more excellent treasure. It was hence- 
forth the exclusve aim. and desre of his heart *"* to win 
Christ, and to be foand in Binu not hanng his own 
nghteoasiess> which is of the law. bat that which is 
through the fiuth of Christ, the righteoosness which is 
ot' God bv fdth." And thus he stood, and ever shaQ 
stand, a<Xf}ptifd and complete in Him [* 

But not only so : where rigjiteoaaies& is imputed, it 
will also be inwrought by the power of the Spirit, who 
lends every believer in " the highway of holiness.'' For 
"in this the children of Crod are manifest, and the 
children of the devil ; whoso doeth not righteousness* is 
not of (jod, neither he that loveth not his brother."! 

But here ^as already stared fruit is imper&ct. and 
therefore the Christian is ever longing;^ aliter a closer 
conibrmitv to the ima^ of his Maker, a more entire 
abnegation of selt and a more complete mortilication 
of his earthly members, by a heaven-realising spirit. 
In that dav, his blessing shall be consummated in 
sp»3tless purity and unde^od righteousness. 



* •■ For God nude him to be sin &r us, who knew no sin. that we 
migAt be made the ii;hc«»oasness ot 0<jd in Him." 2 Cor. r. 21. If 
taogiit ot God. joa are liTiau; on the talness ot Chiist. HvfoiU. 

f 1 John iiL 10. Si^e beLow on ver. 16. 

* Rntherft^ sa^ gn>tcth im ^Tuce ihvKiid be c;&nid Krr ;&bove all 
things. 2 Peter iiL IS. 
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^^ Blessed wre the merciful; for tliey shall obtain 
mercy,^^ (i;. 7.) 

The good Samaritan, in shewing mercy to the Je^nsh 
stranger, who was stripped and wounded by robbei^ on 
his journey to Jerusalem, manifested that love to his 
neighbour, which the law enjoined, but which was 
commonly neglected under some frivolous plea, or pre- 
tended uncertainty as to the force of the terms, in which 
it was prescribed. His example is set before us for our 
guidance ; and surely, if there be one quality more than 
another, which is lovely and of good report, amongst 
men of every class, and of every character, and the 
object of delightM contemplation to heavenly beings, 
it is that of mercy.* Even those, who are loath to 
imitate, are constrained to admire and to praise. 

The quality of mercy is not strain'd; 
It droppeth, as the gentle rain from heaven. 
Upon the place beneath: it is twice blessM: 
It blesseth him that gives, and him that takes: 
'Tis mightiest in the mightiest; it becomes 
The throned monarch better tlian his crown. 

We do pray for mercy; 

And that same prayer doth teach us all to render 
The deeds of mercy. 

* Philo represents this quality as most essential and connatural to 
a reasonable soul. He says that men should imitate those heavenly 
bodies, which without grudging minister to all. de Carit § 4; ilc 
Septen § 17. Chrysostom says that no quiility is so characteristic «>f 
man. T. viii. p. 783. Witness our expressive term, humanity. Tliis 
Beatitude, indeed, as Mr. Trench observes, necessarily comprehends " in- 
ward sympathies" as well as " outward acts." 

E 3 
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Benevolence constituted a beatitiM trait in the 
character of Job. "He was eyes to the blind and a 
father to the poor, and the cause which he knew not 
he searched out ; so that the blessing of him that was 
ready to perish came upon him; and he caused the 
widow's heart to sing for joy*" He was equally con- 
siderate to his dependents and to strangers;* for all 
that sought his aid, he graciously relieved. Moses, 
indeed, not only required the Israelites to love foreigners, 
enforcing this precept by reference to their own experi- 
ence in Egypt, t but prescribed kindness and humanity, 
even to animals, that he might more effectually " sow 
the seeds of gentleness and mildness in the minds of the 
people." J 

The humble Christian, who looks continually to a 
gracious Eedeemer, must needs be benevolent, com- 
passionate, and humane, like Him. The meek can 
never be censorious. The mourner, with yet imsatisfied 
hunger and thirst after righteousness, beholds too much 
evil in himself, and is too much occupied with his own 
heart, his own warfare against spiritual adversaries, and 
his own fluctuating course, m the midst of temptations 
and of difficulties, not to look with indulgence upon 
others. Without either justifying or palliating any 
thing evil, he will habitually speak of his neighbours 

* Job xxix. 11 — 16; xsxi. 13^21; 31, 32. See below on ver. 42. 
t Deut. X. 19. 

X Exodus xxii. 30; Deut v. 14; xxii. 6, 7, 10; xxv. 4. See 
Philo dc Cant § 18, 19, and Prov. xii. 10. 
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with kindness, and deal gently with an erring brother,* 
or even with a wayward or hostile one, and thns as far 
as possible exhibit a loving and merciful disposition to 
every one around him. 

The promise is suitable to such a character. The 
merciful shall reap as they have sown; "they shall 
obtain mercy." It is true, indeed, that they must have 
been previously arrested hy preventing gracey\ and thus 
have been converted and forgiven, through faith, if they 
belong to the people of God. For all of these have 
lifted up their hearts under a deep consciousness of siu 
and misery to the Lord, like the Publican in the parable, 
and though they may have been naturally cruel, and 
full of bitterness and fury, they have obtained mercy, 
through the boundless love of Jesus, and the transforming 
energy of the Holy Spirit. But they can only retain a 
comforting and abiding sense of this, m the exercise of 
a similar feeling towards others; and in proportion as 
they manifest this feeling, will their assurance become 
brighter, and their peace flow more abundantly. J What- 

* See Gal. vi. 1, &c. Above p. 32. 

t Philo distinctly asserts this. Leg. Alleg. 1. 3, § 76 ; and Quasst 
in Gen. 1. 4, § 96. God powerfully liberates man from the cruel 
despotism of passion and sin, sometimes with, and sometimes without, 
their entreaty. Quis Kev Div Her. § 38. Turning (from evil) is 
not in our own power. Leg. Alleg. 1. 2, § 9. It belongs to God alone 
to sow and to bring forth what is excellent ; de Mat. Nom. § 24 ; or 
to implant \'irtue in the soul of man. Leg. Alleg. li. § 15. 

X See below on vi. 14, 15. As we are the children of mercy, so 
God intended that we should be the parents of mercy. Howele. 
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ever may have been their past experience, they alike 
need the multiplication of sustaining and preserving 
mercy upon their souls, and must wait for its consum- 
mation in the crowning mercies of the last day, unto 
life eternal.* For if the Lord were extreme to mark 
what is done amiss, or should enter into strict judgment 
with his servants, no man living could be saved. Im- 
perfection, indeed, marks every act of faith,t tinges ever}' 
work of love, and defiles every prayer of their hearts. 
But mercy spares and provides for them, cancels their 
faults, accepts, and even rewards, their works, and still 
compasses them about as with a shield. 

Xehemiah prayed, "remember me, my God, con- 
cerning this also, and spare me according to the greatness 
of thy mercy ;" and the Lord sends a general answer to 
all such petitioners, in the beautiful language of Malaelii; 
** for a book of remembrance is written before him, for 
them that feared the Lord, and that thought upon his 
name: and thev shaU be His — ^in the dav when He 
makes up his jewels ; and He will spare them, as a man 
spareth his own son that serveth him. "J 



* See Heb. iv. 16: 2 Tim. i. 16; 18: Jude Ep. 21. Philo bids 
raen pray for the continuance of saving mercy, de Somn. 1. 2, 
§21. 

t Philo also speaks of imperfections sullying faith itself: (de Mat. 
Xom. p. 585, ed. M..) the excellency and necessity of which he clearly 
saw, (Quis Rev Div Her. § 18. 19; vit. Moys 11. § 46,) however 
difficult. 

{ Neb. xiii. 22; Mai. iii. 16, 17. 
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*^ Blessed are the pure in heart;* for they shall see 
Godr (r. 8.) 

As the former verse has reference to external conduct, 
this refers to the state of the heart hefore God. The 
thoughts, feelings, and affections must be purified from 
all worldly and sensual lusts; for "the friendship of 
the world is enmity with God," and " if any man love 
the world, the love of the Father is not in him."f The 
most virtuous heathen could scarcely form any notion of 
this. Pliny the younger not only composed, but recited, 
impure verses, and deliberately justifies his indulgence, 
in what he calls every kind of innocent relaxation and 
amusement, by reference to his human nature, as well 
as by the similar example of other grave Romans. The 
knowledge of the Son of God can alone elevate the 
affections, and purify the heart, and teach men to look 

* See 1 Tim. i. 5 ; 1 John iii. 3 ; 2 Cor. vii. 1 ; Psalm Ixxiii. 1 ; 
ex. 3; xciii. 5; xcvi. 9; (== 1 Chron. xvi. 29;) Psalm li. 10. 
Augustine explains the Beatitude as relating to " a single heart," or as 
Mr. Trench takes it, " a heart without folds." See below vi. 22, 23. 
Chrj'sostom refers it either to those who are generally virtuous, 
conscious to themselves of no (allowed) evil, or to those who live 
in chastity. T. vii. p. 139, (at p. 155, he compares ver. 28.) 

t According to Philo, devout sentiments, the exercises of piety, 
and the prepared soul, purified from sin, are at once the delight of 
God, the best and most precious sacrifice, and the most glorious 
temple of Jehovah. It is thus that riian attains to the highest 
felicity, power to ite God, who dwells and walks in him, and feeds 
him with pure wisdom, (de Cherub. § 29 ; &c. Quaest in Gen. 1. 4, 
§ 8; in Exod. L 2, § 3; fragm p. 672; 661; Quis Rev Div Her. 
§ 15—17.) 
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with disgust upon the sources of amusement, in which 
others either openly or secretly indulge. The Proverb 
says of one, "that loveth pureness of heart," that "for 
the grace of his lips the king shall be his friend/'* He 
alone can hold communion with the Holy and undefiled 
One. 

The promise to such is inexpressibly sweet : " they 
shall see God.'^f It is obvious, as the apostle reminds 
the Hebrews, that this beatific vision can never be 
attained without personal holiness. J But who can fuUy 
estimate the force of the expression ? The vision of the 
True, the Beautiful, and the Good; the immediate 
presence of the Eternal Father of lights, the full 
contemplation, not with the corporeal sense, but with 
the purified eye of the soul, of all His attributes and 
glories, apprehended and enjoyed, as our unchangeable 
portion ! The mind fails to grasp the illimitable theme ; 
and to paint inadequate conceptions in feebler language 
would be alike chilling and illusory. 

^^ Blessed are the Peacemahers; far they sJiall he 
called the sons of GodP (i'. 9.) 

When Moses saw two of his brethren contending 
together, § he earnestly strove to reconcile them. For 

* Prov. xxii. 11. See Levit. xix. 2. 

\ See Psalm xvii. 15; 1 Jolin iii. 2. A dying Christian, in the 
fulness of lier spiritual joy, on hearing the first verse repeated, 
earnestly exclaimed, " more than satisfied ! He satisfies me now ! " 

X Heb. xii. 14. See 1 Thess. iv. 3. 

§ Exod. ii. 13; Acts vii. 26. 
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he could not be satisfied to live meekly himself, as far 
as possible in peace with aU men,* without desiring to 
behold aU Israel dwelling together in that unity and 
mutual love, which constitutes alike the strength and 
the glory of nations and of families, of cities, and of 
churches. The Psalmist subsequently exhibited a 
beautiful picture of such brotherly concord, and testified 
that it is the state which Jehovah crowns with his 
blessing of " everlasting Hfe/'f 

The peacemaker, however, has stiU a large field 
before him, not only in the world, but even in the 
church. The inspired proverb declares, that he who 
sows discord amongst brethren is abhorred of the Lord ; 
but Satan has laboured too successfully to this end. 
Instead of concentrating our energies on the efforts best 
calculated to allay the bitter contentions of nations, and 
to eradicate the feelings of rancorous hatred, that often 
prevail amongst the unconverted, we are vainly stri^ing 
to heal the divisions of Israel, and to wipe away the 
reproach thus cast upon our profession, and the dis- 
honour done to our God, and to remove the obstacles 
thus raised to the progress of truth, by partial Evangelical 
Alliances. J INTay, unhappy schisms, even in the same 



* Rom. xii. 18. Cf. Psalm xxxv. 20. 

t Psalm cxxxiii. 3. 

J Let it not be supposed that any objection is here made to those 
Alliances. We only deplore their necessarily partial character, and 
the state of things in which they originate, and which they have 
mitigated, not corrected. 
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cliitrcli, and in the same family, still cause "great 

searchings of heart;"* and we may tremblingly ask, 

are we indeed believers in His Name, who said of old, 

" by this shall aU men know that ye are my disciples, if 

ye have love one to another?" Some might perhaps 

have said, Moses failed, because the law can never make 

peace, and the Israelites could not have clearly known 

a reconciled God; but now the Son of Grod has ''made 

peace by the blood of his cross," and "reconciled all 

things, whether in heaven or in earth, unto Himself, by 

his finished work."f And must not his Spirit, or even 

heartfelt love to his name, and gratitude for the privileges 

thus vouchsafed to us, constrain his disciples to follow in 

his steps, mutually forbearing, and mutually conceding ? 

Let us, at least, do what we can, and, as the apostle 

bids us, " follow after the thiQgs which make for peace, 

and things wherewith one may edify another. "J For 

"the fruit of righteousness is sown in peace of them 

that make peace." § If, after aU our efforts, we still fail 

to reconcile disputants and rivals, we shall not forfeit 

the privilege |1 annexed to this work of christian love. 

* Judges V. 15, 16. 

t Coloss. i. 20. 

J Rom. xiv, 19: Heb xii. 14; Psalm xxxiv. 14; 1 Peter iii. 11. 

§ James iii. 14 — 18. 

II It seems erroneous to extend this to the attempt to diflFuse the 
higher peace of God, (Trench p. 176,) however sacred the obligation 
to do this may be; for in that sense Christ alone is, or can be, a 
Peace-maker, Tertullian de Fudicit. v., reads "pacifici," as the 
Vulgate, &c. 
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For of the peacemakers alone it is here emphatically 
said, "they shall be called the Sons of God;" as they 
most directly tread in the hallowed steps of Jesus 
himself. And yet in reality this privilege of adoption, — 
though realised more or less distinctly by men of different 
characters,* — ^belongs to all who truly believe in the 
Name of the Lord, and receive Him as the Christ of 
God, and who, having been begotten again by the "Word 
of Truth, have spiritually seen and entered into his 
kingdom on earth. Thus the promises are all really 
linked together in an unbroken chain, and as precious 
stones are set in the golden sceptre of love, which the 
king holds out, not only to the righteous, who have 
already the characteristics of saints, — that they may 
persevere in the way of Hfe, until they reach the city of 
God, with songs of everlasting joy and triumph, — ^but 
even to the lost and perishiag, whom He invites to come 
out and separate themselves from the ungodly world, 
and to renounce every unclean thing, that they also 
may find pardon and peace in His presence. 

* That is, in whom one or other of the inseparable qualities of 
true Christians is more particularly developed. 
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§ 2. The Special Privilege of the PersectUed. 

Vers. 10—12. 

iNBEPENDEmriT of the glorious results, thus set before 
the people of God, as immediately connected with their 
various graces, or moral qualities, the sevenfold work 
of the Holy Spirit, which is only perfect in their 
combination, the Lord prepares his disciples for the 
trials which awaited them, by annoimcing the special 
privilege of the persecuted. 

"Blessed are they which are persecuted for right- 
eousness' sake ; for theirs is the kingdom of heaven." 

This repetition of the promise, addressed in the first 
instance to the poor in spirit, leads us to regard this 
verse, as introductory to another subject.* The humble 
must not be discouraged, if they suffer here ; the meek 
need not be alarmed, if the proud endeavour to crush 
them in this earth; those that himger and thirst after 
righteousness must not be surprised, even if that right- 
eousness expose them to trial. It is thus, that they 
will become the more closely conformed to the example 
of the Lord, whom the world hated, and persecuted 
imto death, and at the same time be more completely 
weaned from the creature, and taught to anticipate the 

* Augustine similarly regarded it. The perfect man has been 
fiillj described on all sides in the previous verses. Trench p. 186. 
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coining glory with more eager desire. But they will 
also derive fresh comfort to their souls, and strength to 
bear their appointed burden, from this confirmatory 
pledge, that their humble hope shall never be dis- 
appointed, and that the inheritance of the kingdom 
is really theirs. For, as the apostle emphatically says, 
" the Spirit itself beareth witness with our spirit, that 
we are the children of God ; and if children, then heirs, 
heirs of God, and joint heirs with Christ, since* wo 
suffer with him, that we may be glorified together :" 
because, "if we (thus) suffer, we shall also reign with 

him.^t 

But the Lord here continues individualising his 

address, "blessed are ye, when men shall revile you, 

and persecute you, and shall say all manner of evil 

against you falsely, for my sake," or "on my account." 

The cause of righteousness is that of Christ ; none 

have any part in the beatitude, but those who follow 

Him, and whose connection with Him occasions their 

trial. Let nothing alarm or distress you, which awaits 

you in His service; you are forewarned, and ought to 

have counted the cost; "aU that will live godly in 

Christ Jesus shall suffer persecution," and thus, "through 

much tribulation, shall they enter into the kingdom of 

God."+ 

* Rom. viii. 16, 17. 
t 2 Tim. ii. 12; 2 Thess. i. 4, 6. 

X 2 Tim. iii. 12; Acts xiv. 22. The testimony of the Psalmist is 
similar. Psalm xxxiv. 19. 

F 2 
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Ungodly men may suffer for conscience sake; but 
sucli sufferings entail no honour, and secure no blessing 
from above. Conscience, unenlightened and uninformed, 
has raised up martyrs in a thousand cases, who can only 
be the objects of our pity and compassion, though 
admired by their immediate partisans, because they 
are contending, with false and spurious zeal, for . a 
mere illusion of their own minds. Reproach and con- 
tumely are never reaUy honourable, except when they 
are immerited, and evil is falsely imputed to us, or 
when our faith and love to Christ are acknowledged, 
and it is mere hatred to Christ, or contempt of true 
righteousness, which stimulates our accusers. He who 
suffers in the advocacy of a false principle, or in the 
prosecution of a work, to which God has not called 
him, is no true martyr, but rather a perverse and 
obstinate fanatic. 

Let us therefore beware. An experienced captain 
was once wrecked on a dangerous coast. Why had he 
approached so near ? Dense fogs prevailed, and a known 
current, drifting with uncertain velocity, had carried 
him out of his course, and falsifiLed all his reckonings. 
The ship perished, but no lives were lost. It may be 
even so with experienced Christians. The age is one 
of peculiar peril. Specious error prevails, even "that 
seeming truth, which cunning times put on, to entrap 
the wisest." The peculiar temperaments and habits 
of our minds, the distracting power of which has not 
been ascertained with sufficient precision, though not 
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wholly overlooked, may pervert our views, and falsiiV 
the testimonies of Scripture, to which we appeal, and 
thus cause us to make disastrous shipwreck. In such 
cases, even when the soul is safe, we must be incapable^ 
of rejoicing. 

But it is not so with him, who is falsely reviled, and 
who maLntains the true course amidst the threats and 
taunts of his enemies.. The Lord says, "rejoice and 
be exceeding glad ; for great is your reward in heaven ; 
for so persecuted they the prophets which were before 
you." 

It is, then, a just source of comfort to us to consider, 
that we are not alone in suffering, that our experience 
is nothing strange or novel,* and that we are exposed 
to no other trials, dangers or hardships, than such as 
others, holier than ourselves, have patiently endured 
in former ages. The prophets of the Lord were men 
of untiring zeal, of unblemished reputation, of piu^e 
mind, of lofty demeanour; they were entrusted with 
a high commission, and they faithftdly delivered the 
message dictated to them by the Spirit of Christ himself. 
Their visions had been sublime; their strains majestic, 
tender and eloquent. They felt no bitterness or rancour 
of spirit, but breathed love and goodwill, even towards 
the sinners, whom they most vehemently reproved. 
Ajid yet no music of voice, no beauty of style, no 
consistency of character, could exempt them from re- 

* Chrysost. T. v. p. 39. 
F 3 
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proach, persecution and insult, or rescue them from the 
murderous hands of the professing Israel of God ! 

Bacon indeed called "prosperity the blessing of the 
Old Testament, adversity of the New, which carries the 
greater benediction, and the clearer revelation of God's 
favor;"* and he represented the mournful Psalms of 
David, and the afflictions of Job, as only partially 
qualifying this assertion. It is, however, sufficiently 
refuted by the language of our Lord, and the exhortation 
of St. James, f and by the descriptive catalogue of true 
heroes in the epistle to the Hebrews. J For "they,§ of 
whom the world was not worthy, were stoned, and 
sawn asunder, or slain with the sword, and wandered 
about in sheepskins and goatskins, in deserts and 
mountains, in dens and caves of the earth, being 
destitute, afflicted, tormented*" 

Even Moses had preferred suffering affliction with 
the people of God, to the transitory pleasures of sin ; for 
he " esteemed the reproach of Christ greater riches than 



* Essays, No. 5. See Chrysost. on Psalm iv.; 0pp. T. iii. p. 31, 
32. But lie says that David received his recompense by faith, not in 
actual experience. T. v. p. 364, 365, on 2 Cor. iv. 13. Perhaps the 
weaker multitude were led in one way, and nobler spirits, who already 
anticipated the philosophy of the New, in another. Id. p. 366. (See 
Heb. xi. 37; 39; 13.) This suggestion is just. The mnltitnde were 
carnal, the few spiritual; the first rested in the letter and its shadows; 
the latter grasped the invisible and eternal reality. 

t James v. 10, 11. 

X And see Psalm Ixxiii* 

I Heb. xi. 37, 38. 
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the treasures of Egypt/' because his faith enabled him 
to apprehend the certainty of a glorious recompense^ 
which however long deferred, is secured to every saints* 

It is true, that temporal promises and temporal 
judgments are prominently set forth in the law, as a 
stimulus to obedience) and as a warning against the 
fatal effects of sin; but we must look through the 
national dispensation in the letter to the inner dispen- 
sation of grace, ministered, in types and symbols, to 
a hidden remnant. As a nation, Israel prospered, as 
long as they continued faithful, and remembered their 
exalted position, as the people whom the Lord had 
chosen to himself; but they fell into distress, or ex- 
perienced the accumulated judgments of famine, pes- 
tilence, and war, when they rebelled against their 
Benefactor, and turned aside to idols. The inspired 
Proverb now assures us, without limitation, that right- 
eousness exalteth a nation, and that sin is a reproach to 
any people.f (xiv. 34.) 

On the other hand, pious individuals have usually 
been exposed to more or less of contumely, reproach, 

* The longer it is delayed, the more abandant it becomes, in- 
creasing as money at interest. Chrysost. T. viii. p. 782. The 
sustaining power of christian hope is urged by Augustine. Trench 
p. 179. 

t It is a ground of consolation to us, that good and evil are not in 
our own power, but proceed from the Divine Word, the Pilot and 
Governor of all, wlio alternately elevates and depresses nations and 
individuals, and is (falsely) called Fortune by the world. Phih de 
Cherub § 1 ; Quod Deus Inunut. § 36. 
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and persecution, according to the degree, in which tilieir 
nation, or the particnlar generation, in which they 
lived, had, more or less, apostatised from the Lord, and 
renounced his nghteonsness. The history of Moses 
himself shows, how much he endured for those under 
his control, as they not only murmured against him, 
€uid insulted him by overt acts of rebellion, but, on one 
occasion, were "almost ready to stone him" in their 
fury.* But such persecution is a privilege, to which 
all are not called, and none, except for the confirmation 
of the faith, and for the revival of the church at large. 
As indeed the Proverb testifies, that, "when a man's 
ways please the Lord, he maketh his very enemies to 
be at peace with him," so one apostle inquires, " who 
is he that will harm you, if ye be followers of that 
which is good?" and another declares, that "he who 
serves Christ in righteousness, and peace, and spiritual 
joy, is acceptable to Gk)d, and approved of men."f 
Assured then of our Father's love and wisdom, and 
knowing that the fiery trial will not befal us, unless 
necessa/ry in his gracious purpose for our everlasting 
security, or to enhance our final bliss, we may exult if 
called upon to suffer, in conformity to the prophets of 
old, and to our heavenly Master himself. For when his 
glory shall be revealed, we shall rejoice with exceeding 
joy, in the possession of our promised reward in His 
kingdom ! 

* Exodus xvii. 4. Cf. Num. xiv. 10; 1 Sam. xxx. 6. 
t Prov. xvi. 7; 1 Peter iii. 13; Rom. xiv. 17, 18. 
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On the eve of that coming glory, and of the restoration 
of Israel, Zechariah foretells the destruction of two- 
thirds of the people by preliminary judgments; but 
declares that the remnant shall be brought through the 
fire, and thus be enabled to recognise Jehovah' as their 
God, and to enjoy the privilege of once more becoming 
his acknowledged people. It is written, " I will refine 
them as silver is refined, and will try them as gold is 
tried ; they shall call upon my name, and I will hear 
them." (xiii. 9.) It would seem as if a twofold 
process were designed: for the two descriptive words 
in the original are similarly combined in a passage of 
Jeremiah; "behold, I will mdt them and try them;"* 
not as if there was a mere parallelism in these successive 
clauses, but because the work of the refiner prepares for 
that of the assayer. It is thus, at least, in the ordinary 
course of God's dealings with his people. They are 
refined as silver, and melted, that the precious metal 
may be separated from the adhering dross, and snatched 
from the fire, as soon as the workman beholds the clear 
reflection of his countenance in it, at the critical moment, 
for which he is anxiously watching. We bring trials 
upon ourselves by carelessness and manifold trans- 
gressions; but these are judgments in love, designed 
to draw us to God, or chastisements, intended to make 
us partakers of his holiness, and entirely conformable 



* Jer. ix. 7. But the first word in the Hebrew signifies " try" in 
Psalm xviL 3 ; IzvL 10, &c 
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to his image, that our offerings may be acceptable ; and 
therefore ia themselves they are never "joyous, but 
grievous."* The apostle indeed says, that "if we 
would judge ourselves, we should not be judged of the 
Lord ; but when we are judged, we are chastened of the 
Lord, that we should not be condemned with the world." 
Even this, therefore, is a cause of thankftdness.f It 
proves that He has not abandoned us to ourselves, as 
those whom correction would only provoke to mere 
perverse rebellion of heart, and waywardness of conduct. J 
Observe the loving admonition of the prophet to Israel 
himself. "Thy silver is become dross, — ^but I will 
turn my hand upon thee, and piu^ely purge away thy 
dross, and take away all thy tin."§ For then the 
fedthful city, in which righteousness had lodged, but 
from whence it was long banished, shall be restored to 
its original glory, and be once more called the city of 
righteousness, the faithfiil city ! || 

* Although " the cause of rest** at last: but here we are in a state 
of perpetual conflict. Chrysost. T. viii. p. 559. Rutherford said, 
that " the soul grows best in winter. Terrors of conscience cast us 
down, but without them we could not be raised up again. Fears and 
doubts shake us; and yet without fears and doubtings we should soon 
sleep and loose our hold of Christ." 

t 1 Cor. xL 31, 32. See Psalm cxix. 75, 67; Psalm xciv. 12, 
13; Job V. 17, 18; Deut. viii. 5; Prov. iu. 11, 12; Heb. xii. 

X See Isaiah i. 5, and Hosea iv. 17. 

§ Isaiah L 22 and 25. 

II Isaiah i. 21 and 26; and see iv. 3, 4, &c. with Prov. xxv. 4, 5. 
This is all the fruit to take away his sin. Isaiah xxvii. 9. God 
condescends to human infirmity, and mingles judgment and mercy. 
Psalm ci. 1. (Philo de Mut Nom.) 
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But when the refiner has done his work, the assayer 
may commence his. The gold is tried,* that its purity 
may be manifested, and its brightness rendered more 
conspicuous; and this, not the former, is the cause of 
joy, tiie subject of the present beatitude, not a rod, but 
a privilege! It was thus with Abraham, when so 
mysteriously commanded to go and sacrifice his beloved 
son, the subject of the divine promise, the only heir of 
the covenant. Not a murmur, not an unbelieving 
expression escaped his lips; the journey to Moriah, 
though it occupied three days, was one glorious and 
uninterrupted exhibition of strong victorious faith. The 
internal struggle may have been intense ; it was a time 
for solemn and sublime silence. " They went both of 
them together ;" once only was a short question answered 
as briefly ; and again Abraham and Isaac " went both 
of them together." But when the trial was completed, 
and the sincerity and depth of his godly fear had been 
thus incontrovertibly displayed, Abraham received a 
fresh token of divine love ! It was thus, that Job, in 
confident reliance upon his own integrity, likewise 
anticipated, that when Grod had (sufficiently) tried him, 
he should come forth as gold; even as St. Peter 
emphatically declares, that all the manifold temptations 
of the elect, are thus designed for their good, " that the 



* See Jer. zi. 20, &c.; Job xii. 11; xzxiy. 3; (the ear tries 
assertions.) Psalm xL 4. 
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trial of their Mth, being much more precious than of 
gold that perisheth, may be found unto praise and 
honour and glory at the appearing of Jesus Christ." 
Thus, probably, the first trials of the remnant of Israel 
will drive away their unbelief, and stubborn foolishness 
of heart, as godly sorrow brings them to genuine re- 
pentance; but this repentance will not ensure their 
immediate deliverance; it will be yet farther tried,* 
imtiL at last, when its fi-uits have been clearly mani- 
fested, the long anticipated hour wiU arrive, and the 
Redeemer wiU appear in his glory. 

Let not the persecuted ones be discouraged. Their 
reward is great in heaven ;t their deliverance is sure, 
however long it may be delayed. Our felse accusers, 
who can find no occasion or fi^ult against us, except 
as concerning the law of our Grod, may cast us into a 
lion's den ; but let us not fear ; only let us look more 
steadily at the things which are not seen, but which are 
eternal, and realise the faithfulness of him, who shuts 
the lion's mouth, the common Deliverer of Daniel and 
of Paul, and thus rejoice in anticipation of speedy 
triumph. 

A contrast, indeed, has been drawn between suffering 

* This seems to be imj^ed by Psalm xlir. : see especiall j verses 
17-23. 

f It is a reward of grace, not of debt, as Angostine carefully notes, 
tboagh it bears relation to wbat has been done or sufiered fw Christ's 
sake on earth. Trench p. 179. 
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prophets, and suffering apostles. The^former grieved; 
the latter exulted under their trials;* as in the power 
of living faith they glorified Grod in the furnace, and 
"rejoiced that they were counted worthy to suffer 
shame" for the name of Christ. But Elihu speaks of 
Gt)d, " who giveth songs in the night,"f thus anticipating 
the experience of the prisoners at Philippi ; and it has 
ever been the rule of the divine government, to give to 
afflicted saints as much grace, as might be necessary to 
enable them to bear the appointed trial, { and to triumph 
over it at last. 

* Chrysost. vL 107, (quoting Rom. v. 3 — 5, and Acts v. 41 ;) 
viiL 650; V. 850; (see Coloss. i. 24; Phil. ii. 17; 2 Tim. iv. 6;) 
viii. 654, ("for they rejoice more in troubles than in good things; — 
if any one loves Christ, he understands me!") 

f Job xxxY. 10. See Psahn xlii. 8. 

;|; ** Support under trial is a more glorious manifestation of the 
presence of God than deliverance from it. He visits his children in 
affliction, and puts Himself into their troubles, so that they can even 
welcome them." Bowels, See Isaiah xliii. 2. 
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CHAPTER II. 

The Exalted Vocation and Solemn Bespomibility 

of the Chwrch. 

HAVIKG stated in brief but empbatic aphorisms 
tbe moral cbaracteristics of tbe happy people, 
upon whom " the blessing of the Lord" rests continually 
in aU its fulness, and haying encouraged them to bear 
trials and persecutions in the cause of righteousness 
with patient hope, in anticipation of a more glorious 
recompense, at the day of his appearing^ Jesus Christ 
here proceeds to address his disciples, as the first fiiiits 
and representatives of his church, in the language of 
exhortation and warning. 

" Te a/re the salt of the earth; Ind if the salt have lost 
its savour, wherewith shall it he salted? it is thenceforth 
good for nothing, hut to he cast out, and to he trodden 
under foot of men, Te are the light of the world, A city 
that is set on an hill cannot he hid. Neither do men light 
a candle,* and put it under a\ hushel, hut on a candlestich,X 

* This should be "a lamp." 

f The article is definite in the Greek, because there was but one » 
" com measure/' as Campbell renders, in the house. 
X Bead " the lampstand." 
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end it giveth Ught unto* all that a/re in the home. Let 
yowr light so shine he/ore men, that they may see your 
good works, and glorify yowr Father which is in JieavenJ' 
{v. 13—16.) 

There is an important distinction between these 
symhols.f Salt may preserve meat from corruption, 
or give a greater relish to what is sound and wholesome 
in itself; but it cannot change or correct that which 
is already tainted and corrupt. Light, on the other 
hand, is introduced to cheer, to direct, and to enlighten 
those, who would otherwise pine away in the gloom 
of darkness, and of the shadow of death. The of&ce 
of the church is also manifold. In the first place, it 
preserves the earth from an immediate curse. This was 
the special end announced by Malachi, as the object of 
Elijah's mission, and as the fruit of his success.^ Ten 
righteous men would have preserved Sodom itself from 
destruction; and the language of Isaiah forcibly expresses 
this unchangeable characteristic of the divine govern- 
ment. " As the new wine is found in the cluster, and 
one saith, destroy it not, for a blessing is in it, so 
will I do for my servant's sake, that I may not destroy 
them aU."§ 

A holy example, evpn in an isolated individual, 

* Rather " it shines upon all," as this literal rendering brings out 
the illustration more forcibly. 

t See the Latin Homilist. Chrysost. Op. T. vii. p. 806. 
t Malachi iv. 5, 6. 
§ Isaiah Ixv. 8. 

Gt 2 
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is seldom without its beneficial results, in arreirting 
the continuous process of mutual corruption, which so 
rapidly progresses in every large society. When it is 
more extensively manifested by a band of pious men, 
it commonly drives the profligate abashed into a comer, 
or at least strengthens the young and timid in their 
resolution, and the weak and inexperienced in their 
warfare against sin; and thus by elevating the tone 
of society, renders it more prosperous. 

In the second place, the loving communion of living 
saints in the church one with another, is mutually 
conservative and edifying, and thus reacts upon the 
world without. For we are not only commanded to 
"have salt in ourselves, and peace one with another;" 
but also earnestly exhorted to let our " speech be alway 
with grace, seasoned with salt, that we may know how 
we ought to answer every man."* Mutual exhortations 
and spiritual conferences not only refresh feUow pilgrims 
to Zion, and reanimate them in their "work and labour 
of love," "as iron sharpeneth iron,"-}- and thus enable 
them to "hold fast their profession without wavering," 
but at the same time contribute to increase and mature 
their actual graces, and to confirm their testimony to 
the reality and power of the Gospel. 

In the third place, the light of the church in the 
midst of a careless and ignorant world, is an effectual 



* Goloss. iv. 6. See 1 Peter iii. 15. 
t Prov. xxvii. 17. See Mai. iii. 16. 
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means of rousiiig many slumbering consciences, and of 
alluring inquirers. Its visible contrasts of peaceful 
virtue and of Hving spirituaUty, proving the certainty 
of religion and the beauty of holiness, often win converts, 
or, at least, constrain indifferent spectators to give unto 
Jehovah "the glory due unto his Kame." As the 
lighthouse enables the mariner in his outward course 
to shun points of peculiar peril, or to make the harbour 
of refuge with greater assurance, so old and tried 
believers "hold forth the word of life," as "burning 
and shining lamps," and thus at once guide anxious 
souls to a loving Saviour, and warn their younger 
brethren of the shoals and quicksands, on which they 
might otherwise make disastrous shipwreck. 

But salt must be sprinkled upon the mass, which 
is to be preserved or seasoned. An exclusive spirit, 
eliciting a proud cry, "stand apart, for I am holier 
than thou," seems to be diametrically opposed to the 
object of our calling. Too many enthusiasts were 
driven into the desert in the early ages of the church, 
by the fond and selfish hope of escaping the moral 
pestilences, the progress of which they should rather. 
have laboured, by perseverance in well doing, by prayer- 
ful admonitions, and by loving counsels, to have mitigated 
and restrained. Separation, it is true, may be often 
essential to the maintenance of personal holiness. It is 
always indispensable to avoid that dangerous familiarity 
and intercourse with the ungodly, which would confound 
light and darkness, and lead to fatal compromises or 

o 3 
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dangerotts alliances, and to a consequent forgetMness 
of our strangership upon earth, or to the complete 
subversion of our profession.* We have need of much 
wisdom to direct us in the narrow path, and to enable 
us to contribute as much as really lies in our power, 
to the good of our fellow men.f Por in dwelling upon 
the exalted position and heavenly calling of true believers, 
we must not forget, that if "risen with Christ," and 
" made to sit in heavenly places with Him," J they are 
still called to the more humble office of acting as the 
salt of the earth on which they live. 

But nothing is more liable to injury than some rock 
salt, or more apt to lose its virtue by exposure to the 
sun and air, or rain, and therefore the Lord closes this 
symbolical illustration of the position of his people, by 
a solemn warning, lest they should experience any 
similar loss, from dread of persecution, or from love of 
ease, or from any other cause. It has been said that 
special reference is here made to teachers, and to 
ministers of religion. But although their ministry 
renders their influence for good or for evil more ex- 
tensive, there is nothing at all in the circumstances, 
or in the contexture, of the discourse before us, to 
justify any distinction of classes. As far as we can 

* We must endeavour to unite in one view, 1 Cof. v. 9 — 13; 
ix. 19—23, and 2 Cor. vi. 14; vii. 1. 

t " Let every one of us please his neighbour for hie good unto 
tldification." Rom. xv. 2. 

% £ph. ii. 4 — 6; Coloss. iii. 1. 
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ascertain from the order and arrangement of the Gospel 
of St. Matthew, which appears to be far more exact 
and systematic than is commonly supposed, the first 
appointment of the ministry was of subsequent date.* 
Every Christian needs the same caution. His character 
and conversation should be always " seasoned with salt," 
whatever may be his social position, or his immediate 
employment. We cannot, therefore, sufficiently deplore 
the broad line of demarcation, so rashly drawn at an 
early period f between the clergy and the laity, leading 
as it did to the further separation of the priesthood and 
of people, at once so false iu theory, and so pernicious in 
its effects upon the whole church. 

Assuredly, however, it will involve us iu heaviest 
condemnation, if, after all our experience and enjoyment 
of the good word of God, we prove unfaithful, and walk 
carelessly before Him, or live in the incessant pursuit of 
gain, or of pleasure, or of worldly honour, in the pride 
and self sufficiency of our own spirits, reckless of the 
good of others ; or, if whilst we talk with evident relish 
of sublunary things, we dwell without unction or feeling 
upon those of God, and thus offer all our spiritual 
sacrifices without salt, in defiance alike of the prohibition 
of the law, and of the precept of our Lord. J 

* See Matt. ix. 36—39; x. 

t Vani erimus^ si putaverimus, quod sacerdotibus non liceat, kicis 
licere? Nonne et laici sacerdotes sumus? Tertull. de Exh. Cast. vii. 
Cf. de Monog. xii. (citing Rev. i. 6.) 

X Levit. ii. 13; Mark ix. 50. The abiding savour "of Christ 
within us, the hope of glory," is essential. See Coloss. i. 27. 
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What more can possibly be done for us ? We haye 
tie word of truth in our mouths, and the gifts and the 
illumination of the Spirit in our minds. The beautiful 
crystallisation of the salt remains, but its characteristic 
savour is gone; evaporated by intercourse with the 
world, or marred by the force of temptation. What 
can reach our hearts, and give us a sense of the power 
of religion, or impart the grace and love of Jesus to 
our souls, if all that we have experienced has failed 
to do so ? The Gospel loses its charm with its novelty. 
It falls on ears wilfuUy closed, or appeals to hearts, 
which have trifled away aU its admonitions. Those, 
who should have preserved others from evil, and "min- 
istered grace to their hearers," and elevated the tone 
of Christian society, are become inaccessible to gracious 
influences themselves. How can they be renewed unto 
repentance ? The ungrateful soil, watered from heaven 
in vain, bears nothing but briers and thorns; it must 
therefore be rejected, as "nigh unto cursing;" its "end 
is to be burned." The farmer can bestow no more 
labour upon it; he abandons it in despair, or indig- 
nation;* it is "good for nothing." 

But the Lord's warning seems more particularly 
to refer to the failure of the collective body on the 
earth. How soon the work of the Baptist, and even 
of the Messiah Himself, was marred and corrupted by 
external influences. How soon the visible church, so 

* See Heb. vi. 4—8, with Isaiah v. 
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ptire, so lovely, so prosperous, as it appeared on the 
first days of Pentecostal vigour, was defiled by false 
brethren, distracted by vainglorious professors, and rent 
by schisms. The church of Sardis had lost its saltness, 
even in the days of St. John, so that it had Httle more 
than a name to maintain ; for life was already extinct, 
save in a very small remnant of its members ; and now 
the very citt/j in which it languished without savour, 
is a scene of utter desolation. Complacently as the 
Laodiceans also rested in their lukewarm profession, 
they were even then rejected with peculiar indignation 
by the Lord, as blind, and poor, and miserable, and 
naked, though still lovingly invited to repent ; and 
nothing now remains of their once proud and stately 
City, And thus, notwithstanding the faithfulness of a 
scanty and hidden remnant, the savour of Christianity 
itself seemed, for many generations, to have evaporated 
in the midst of opposing elements; and the triumph 
of visible evil again threatened the ruin of mankind, 
and the desolation of the earth. For an apostate church, 
immersed in superstition, ignorance and sin, was trodden 
under foot by a scornful world, and justly so, because no 
longer interested in any beatitude ; even as Jerusalem has 
80 long been oppressed by hostile nations, for a solemn 
warning to succeeding ages. The security, doubtless, 
of a country is still connected with the faithfulness of 
the church planted in it. 

The Jew had vainly gloried in his outward privileges, 
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amidst all his moral degradation, and boasted that he 
was " a guide of the bHnd, a light of those who were 
in darkness, an instnictor of the foolish, and a teacher 
of babes," though the veil was still upon his own heart, 
and he neither understood the Scriptures, nor recognised 
the promised Messiah, when He actually appeared. But 
what he failed to be, — God's witness and God's light 
to the nations of the world, — ^that Jesus here calls his 
disciples. The name of the Father had been blasphemed 
on account of the iniquity of Israel ; it was to be glorified 
through the faith, and the holiness, and the self denial, 
of the Christian church, as this was "predestined to 
be conformed to the image of Christ, as the first-bom 
among many brethren," and to " show forth the praises 
of Him, who called it out of darkness into his marvellous 
Hght." But the church does this most effectually, when 
it walks before God in all humility and meekness and 
love, in entire subordination to its living Head, anxiously 
treading in his footsteps. 

The various offices of Christ and of his people, in 
this respect, are beautifully prefigured by the sun and 
the moon, as the one was originally appointed to rule 
the day, and the other the night. " The Sun of 
Righteousness," as we rejoice to remember, once visited 
this benighted world, as " the Dayspiing from on high ;" 
and thrice happy were those who, while He was with 
them, believed in the Light, and thus became the 
children of light, and enjoyed the light of everlasting 
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life, in the irradiation of his love.* But he speedily 
set, as it were, behind a bank of threatening clouds; 
and He shall not rise again in his Majesty, until the 
appointed hour has arrived to fill the world with the 
manifestations of his Presence, and the healing energy 
of his Spirit. Meanwhile the night stOl continues, 
although it is far spent, and the dawn is rapidly 
approachiug. The church, therefore, as the represen- 
tative of its absent Lord, receiving its illumination from 
Him by faith, through the power of the Spirit, yet rules 
this night, and in some faint measure instrumentally 
enlightens its darkness, as it faithfully reflects the light, 
and the image, and the glory, which it receives from 
Him, upon the world aroimd. 

But the material sun infinitely transcends in visible 
glory every other luminary of heaven, as it shiues forth 
in its own inherent light, uniformly the same ; whereas 
the moon reflects his borrowed light, and continually 
changes her aspect in her various phases; thus more 
plainly typifying the feeble, inconstant, and variable 
glory of the church, even when most faithful, and when 
most fuUy illuminated from above. 

And this church consists of individuals. It is, 
therefore, the combination and multiplication of in- 
numerable rays, which must constitute the brightness 
of the spiritual light in the world ; and each individual 



♦ John viii. 12; ix. 6; xii. 36, 36, 46; and see 1. 1 — 9, &c.; 
Eph. V. 8. 
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member of the mystical body of Christ has his own 
appointed part to play, or his own special vocation and 
ministry to fulfil. He cannot live to himself; he miMt 
not he hid; for he is an appointed witness of the love, 
of the holiaess, and of the power of his Grod. " Come 
and hear, all ye that fear Grod, and I will declare what 
he hath done for my soul."* But even without speaking 
a word, he ought to be discerned from afar, like the 
city set on a lull, directing the traveller to its gates, 
and cheering him by the fair prospect. " The manifes- 
tation of the Spirit is given to every man to profit 
withal."t -^8 a steward of the divine grace, he must 
minister to the welfare of others, { and earnestly labour 
to bring them to the knowledge of that Saviour, whose 
incomparable worth he has learnt to prize, in the light 
of his own countenance. Were he to hide his talent 
in a napkin, or to put his lamp under the bushel, self 
seeking, or self indulging, he would be condemned as 
a faithless and slothful servant. 

But as the Lord connected a warning with the first 
symbol, he annexes an exhortation to the present one. 
It is impossible for us to mistake the real object of our 
calling, and of the exalted position, to which his grace 
has raised us. Let us consider it, not only in the urgent 
weight of its responsibilities, but in the constraining 
joy of its privileges. Are we not the children of a 

* Psalm Ixvi. 16. 

t 1 Cor. xii. 7. 

X 1 Peter iv. 10; Bom. xii. 6—8. 
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heavenly king ? Is not aJl that tends to the manifestation 
of his perfections, and to the extension of his kingdom, 
an enhancement of our bliss? What can be a more 
delightful employment to a child of God, or a more 
suitable object of holy strivings to a loyal subject, than 
the setting forth of His glory? It is our own by 
inheritance. "Whether (therefore) we eat or dricak, 
or whatsoever we do, let us do it aU to his glory,"* 
and thus " put on Christ," or his image, in aQ things, 
that his love and the desire to please Him may be 
inseparably interwoven, by the haad of his own Spirit, . 
as golden threads throughout every portion of our dress. 
For the Father, whom we serve, will honour all who 
honour his Son, and theijefore follow Him;f and al- 
though we cannot fully enjoy this honour at present, 
a believing sense of his faithfulness and love will enable 
us to count all the afflictions, even of a protracted 
ministerial Hfe of incessant toil in his service, and of 
oppressive suffering for his sake, light and momentary, 
in comparison with the glory to be revealed, and with 
the countless ages of that happy eternity, which He 
assures to all his children. 

Good worhsj indeed, (publicly performed, but not 
with a view to publicity, or to attract notice to our- 
selves, J) are here expressly required, as the whole tenor 

* 1 Cor. X. 31. 

t 1 Sam. ii. 30 ; John xii. 26 : for we can only honour the Father 
by honouring the Son. John v. 23. 
X See on chapter vi. 1, &c. 
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of this discourse is strictly practical; and there is no 
other mode in which the Father can be glorified, or in 
which the reality of our discipleship can be completely 
attested.* This indeed is the nniform testimony of the 
oracles of God. St. James, however, and St. Paul haye 
been frequently opposed to each other, as if they in- 
culcated contradictory doctrines; but this arises fit)m 
want of deeper acquaintance with the inspired yolume. 
The great apostle of the Grentiles is eminently practical, 
even when he discusses the deepest things of God, and 
declares the highest mysteries of our faith. !N^one can 
insist more earnestly on the essential value of good 
works ; but he first lays the foundation of his doctrine 
in the free grace of Christ. It is here, then, that we 
must also begin; for by nature we are "dead in tres- 
passes and sins," and therefore without either the power 
or the inclination to do any thing really good. The 
word of faith must reach our hearts, and quicken us by 
the operation of the Holy Ghost, before we can have 
any savour of holiness, or any light of wisdom. But 
this.places us, as it were, in a strong tower, beyond the 
reach of danger, in the arms of omnipotence, and on the 
bosom of eternal love. We no sooner flee to Jesus, 
without any merit or previous qualification, and earnestly 
grasp Him, than we find pardon and peace through the 

* John XV. 1—8. Conscience is not set at liberty that no works 
should be accomplished, but that confidence should be placed in none. 
They can be no more omitted than faith itself, nor are they less 
necessary. Luther. (Beausobre. Hist, de la Ref. ii. 176.) 
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efficacy of his atoning blood, and the imputation of his 
spotless righteousness, which thus become our only 
plea, and the only ground of our hopes. But if God 
"has begun a good work in us,"* and assures us that 
He will carry it on triumphantly to the end, giving 
us the victory in aQ our conflicts, and manifesting his 
unfailing presence, so that we may rejoice in his free 
salvation "by grace through faith," we also know that 
"we are his workmanship, created in Christ Jesus unto 
good works, which God before ordained that we should 
walk in them."f The "new creature" is manifested 
by a lively faith, invariably operating " by love," and by 
"keeping the commandments of God," as of a beloved 
Saviour ;{ and thus, as a tree of righteousness of the 
Lord's own planting, every believer is "filled with the 
fruits" of the Spirit, "in all righteousness, goodness, 
and truth," or enabled to exhibit "love, joy, peace, 
longsuffering, gentleness, goodness, faith, meekness and 
temperance," § in his daily conduct. 

The parable of the vine and of the branches strikingly 
illustrates this important subject. However luxuriant 
its foliage, the barren branch must be cut off; the 
empty professor must be condemned; but the fruitful 
branches will be pruned by the skilful husbandman, 

* Phil. i. 6. 

t Eph. ii. 8—10. See Titus iii. 3—8. 

J See 2 Cor. v. 17; Gal. vi. 16; v. 6; 1 Cor. vii. 19, as mutually 
illustrating each other. 

§ See Isaiah Ixi. 3; Phil. i. 11; Eph. v. 9; Gal. v. 22, 23. 
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to render them more fruitful, even if less attractive in 
apijearance; the believer, who abides in Christ, and 
thence draws grace and strength to serve God acceptably, 
will be repeatedly chastened, that he may bring forth 
more fruit " to his praise and glory." 

It is because he "knows the joyful sounds" of 
liberty and peace in Christ, that the true disciple is 
filled with grateftd love, and clings so earnestly to his 
Saviour, and labours in all thiogs to please Him. His 
very confidence stirs him up to the greater diligence 
and anxiety to "make his calling and election sure." 
He received light and life and grace freely through the 
naked hand of simple faith; but that is not a mere 
assent to the truth, such as Simon Magus and the stony 
groimd hearers yielded, but a full consent of the heart, 
a confident reliance upon the Lord, a spiritual vision 
of His glory, a living seed of a new nature, purifying, 
operative and divine. This faith, therefore, now mingles 
with all his works, and constrains him to live in holy 
obedience. Thus Abraham and Rahab, as the apostle 
says, were not justified by a mere speculative notion, 
but by an active operative principle, or hy works,^ as 

* James ii. 21; 24, 25. Chrysostom once said, "you cannot 
produce an instance of life in one who performed works of righteousness 
without faith ; but I can point to a believer living and counted worthy 
of the kingdom without works. None has lived without faith, but the 
robber only believed and was justified." T. vi. p. 739. But his faith 
was an oprative one ; for he rebuked his guilty comrade, and 
recognised his King, even in those circumstances of terror, and prayed 
to Uim. 
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evidencing its existence. For faith without these is 
" dead, being aloi^e :" that is, it has no real existence ; 
it is a mere pretence, or an empty name ; but in those 
instances it really "wrought with their works," and 
thus "by works was faith made perfect,"* or shown 
and outwardly declared to be a living principle. It is 
obvious that the faith, which Abraham exhibited in 
that hour of mysterious trial, when he so meekly offered 
up his son, in unhesitating obedience, had not been 
previously defective or imperfect; and that his justifi- 
cation had not been delayed to that period ; but it was 
then "found unto praise and honour and glory,"f or 
proved to be genuine ; and thus the previous imputation 
of righteousness was sealed, and as it were publicly 
justified. \ 

Faith therefore necessarily has the priority and 
pre-eminence, as it is the root from which every good 
work invariably springs ; § but then obedience is in- 
separably connected with it; and love, as the glorious 
abiding characteristic of the saints, is acknowledged by 
St. Paul to be greater in this respect than its present 
companions, faith and hope.{| 

* James ii. 22. See the same expression in Heb. ii. 10; v. 9. 

t 1 Peter i. 7. 

% See Gen. xxii. 12, "now I hum" cannot imply any previous 
ignorance or uncertainty in the divine mind ; but only that the reality 
of the faith or obedience of Abraham was thus indisputably shown. 

§ Howels compares faith to the mainspring of a watch. There is 
not a single wheel at work, but through its influence. 

11 1 Cor. xiii. 13. 

H 3 
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But *' good works" are the only evidence of faith, 
of which man can take cognizance, and which can prove 
to others the excellence of religion,* and thus allure 
them to a Saviour. The notorious inconsistency of 
professing Christiaus was a fatal stumbling block to 
the heathen in the age of Chrysostom, as he repeatedly 
complains. "A good life, beloved, is a great thing." 
It won more disciples in the days of the apostles than 
their miracles ; and if exhibited by the church at large, 
it would bear effectual testimony to Christ, and nothing 
more would be needed to convince the gabisayers thaa 
this practical logic.f Matthias is represented by ancient 
tradition testifying, but with hyperbolical vehemence, 
to a great truth. " If the neighbour of the elect sinned, 
the elect must first have transgressed, because if he had 
acted according to the rule of the divine word, his 
neighbour would have been awed by his conduct. "J 
Herod indeed heard the Baptist gladly, and regarded 
him with unfeigned veneration, and did many right 
things at his suggestion; but his heart remained un- 
changed, and he eventually complied with the wishes 
of Herodias, and put his counsellor to death, rather 
than renounce his besetting sin, or incur the censure of 
his courtiers. § An evil generation will ever find some 

* Works follow true knowledge, as shadows a body. Clemens A. 
Strom, viii. 13, 82. 

t Neander Denkw. p. 158; 202; 207. Chrysost. T. viii. p. 367; 
806. Such a life could not be led without divine grace. 

t Clemens A. Strom, vii. 13, 82, p. 182. § Mark vi. 
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plea to encourage itself in its wayward course, and to 
excuse its continuance in sin, though the self denying 
exemplary Forerunner, or the spotless Son of God Him- 
self, witness against it* At the same time "great 
searchings of heart" well become those, who exercise no 
salutary or restraining influence upon their neighbours, 
and observe that these continue altogether imabashed by 
their example, and unmoved by their teaching. May 
they not be hardening their hearts, and stifling the 
convictions of their consciences, by appealing to the 
observed inconsistencies of our walk ? It is certain that 
the humble life of many a devoted loving pastor has 
done more good in his generation than all the eloquence 
and ability of a popular preacher. Men look narrowly 
to the character of their professed censors and instructors; 
and when they detect any real or apparent defect, they 
are very apt to turn from them with disgust, or to 
condemn them as hypocrites, whose denunciations and 
doctrines may justly be disregarded, as they are in- 
operative upon themselves. Paul, however, boldly 
appeals to his own example, as a rule and pattern to 
others, and exhorts ministers to walk the more circimi- 
spectly in aQ things, that the ministry be not blamed.f 
Our duty then is plain. Consistency and holiness will 
remove many prejudices; and "put to silence the 
ignorance of foolish men," and, perhaps, really enable 

* Matt. xi. 16—19. 

t See 2 Cor. i. 12; xi.; iv. 5—10; Phil. iu. 17; iv. 9; I 
Thess. ii. 
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us to win others to the cause of God. Let us therefore 
aim at this in the habitual temper of our minds, and in 
the constant tenor of our ways.* For a Christian, who 
never wins a single soul, or induces another to adopt a 
virtuous and religious course, is really of little benefit ; 
or, rather we may say, an unprofitable servant;! an 
untrimmed lamp, smoking noxiously, instead of shining 
upon all that are in the house, or that come within the 
range of its influence. 

* See 1 Petef ii. 15; iii. 1, 2; PhU. ii. 14—16. 
t Chrysost. T. v. p. 222, 223. See Prov. xi. 30. 
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CHAPTER III. 

The Abiding Authority of the LmOy and of the 

Prophets, 

THE inculcation of practical holiness was the im- 
mediate object of the prophesyings of the Son of 
Man; and this is the central idea of the present dis- 
course, of which we must never lose sight, if we would 
rightly apprehend his meaning in any doubtful particular. 
He had announced the kingdom of heaven, and the 
special characteristics of its happy subjects; but he 
had not defined the nature of that righteomnesSy for 
which they hunger and thirst, or for the sake of which 
they might be exposed to persecution. "Was it not 
necessary to state the particulars in detail, by which 
its nature might be tested, or to refer to some recognised 
standard, to which conformity was required? "Was it 
something higher and more exalted than Moses and the 
prophets had known? or was the term stiU employed 
in its familiar sense? The Scribes and Pharisees had 
erred both in practice and in theory ; and therefore their 
imauthorised doctrine and unholy example must be 
equally condemned. But there were no new laws to 
be enacted, as those who listened to Jesus probably 
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anticipated, from the apparent novelty of his teaching. 
For Moses and the inspired messengers of heaven had 
abeady unfolded the divine will; and lest hypocrites, 
who felt themselves rebuked by the holy Saviour, 
should fix upon him the reproach of innovation, and the 
scandal of overruling authorities, so highly reverenced 
by the people; or lest these should misimderstand his 
meaning from want of adequate knowledge, and thus 
draw contrasts, where they should have seen hannony 
and unity of purpose. He here folly anticipates, and 
authoritatively silences, aU such objectors, by his own 
explicit statements. 

" Think not that I am come to destroy (or, to annul 
and repeal J^ the law, or the prophets ; I am not come to 
destroy, hut to fulfil.^ For verily I say unto you, till 
heaven and earth pam, one jot or one tittle shall in no 
wise pass from the law, till all he fulfilled.X Whosoever 
therefore shall hreah one of these least commandments, 
and shall teach men so, he shall he called the least in the 
kingdom of heaven ; hut whosoever shall do and teach them, 
the same shall he called great in the kingdom of heaven. 
Foe / say unto you, that except you/r righteousness shall 

* Beausobre. 

t According to Tertullian adv. Marc. 1. iv. c. 7, p. 199, and c. 9, 
p. 211, Marcion pretended that this was insitious: (ut additura era^iit.) 
Irenaeus asserts that he read the opposite. The importance of the 
testimony could not be overlooked by the heretics. 

t Or " perish without attaining its end^ Campbell (more 
accurately.) 
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exceed the righteomness of the Scribes and Pharisees, ye 
shM Ts NO CASE ENTEE into the kingdom of heaven.^ ^ 
(r. 17—20.) 

The distinct testimony of the Scriptures to the person 
and work of the Messiah, or to his sufferings and to the 
glory that should follow, was not now to be enforced. 
It was not until after his resurrection, that He graciously 
enlightened his disciples, and enabled them to under- 
stand the law and the prophets in this sense, or to trace 
the connexion between the types and the antetypes, or 
between the prophetic announcement and the historical 
fulfilment.* The apostle John acknowledges with 
characteristic candour, that they had previously mis- 
understood, or overlooked this important point,! which 
is carefully illustrated throughout the Gospel of St. 
Matthew, by constant references to the fulfilled Scrip- 
tures, and which he similarly illustrates himself, the 
more clearly to prove that Jesus of I^azareth was indeed 
the Christ of God. 

At present, ho-v^ever, every thing personal is passed 
over in silence; and Emmanuel seems content to be 
regarded, as his miracles constrained IS'icodemus, ^^the 
(renowned) teacher of Israel," to regard Him, as ^^ a 
Teacher come from God." J Practiqal instruction was 
alone in question; and therefore, in the sequel, when 

* Luke xxiv. 44, 45. 

t Johnii. 19,22; xii. 16; xx. 9. 

X John iii. 2, 10. Observe the article in the Greek. 
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He laid down his golden rule, he emphatically adds, 
"for this is the law and the prophets," in illustration 
and confirmation of the statement before us. It is 
indeed but one link in a chain of connected moral 
teaching, eternally obligatory upon the children of men, 
and by the power of the Spirit written upon the hearts, 
and in a good measure exemplified in the lives, of the 
heirs of the kingdom of heaven. 

The language here adopted by the Lord is com- 
prehensive, according to the ordinary style of the 
Scriptures, inculcating a general truth, of which only 
a specific vietv is taken in the immediate context.* It 
thus implies that the law and the prophets involve a 
complete system, framed by a Master mind, of which 
every particular however minute, or, to speak pro- 
verbially, every letter, and even every accentual mark, 
has its peculiar force, which can neither be impaired nor 
annulled. For they embody not only a perfect code 
of sublime morality, but an exact delineation of heavenly 
things in typical outline. Whatever was local and 
temporary ceased with the occasion of the enactment, 
having thus received its complete fulfilment; the 
"shadows of good things to come" were exhausted 
in Jesus, when he blotted out the curse of the law, 
and merited its recompense for his people, and thus 
authoritatively established a covenant of grace by his 

* Specialiter quaedam pronuntiata, generaliter sapiunt. TertuU. 
de Spectac iii. 
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one finished work. It only remained that its moral pre- 
cepts, thus brought out into bolder relief, as essentially 
unchangeable in their principles, should be enforced in 
aU their breadth and spirituality by the Holy Spirit.* 

Coleridge supposed that the passiag away of hea/cm 
and earthy implied the overthrow of the gbvemment, or 
of the superior hierarchy and of the subordinate people 
of Israel, and that the particular commandments, of 
which the Lord speaks, were those national institutions, 
which could only bind men as long as the state existed. 
But the language of St. Luke suggests the obvious 
interpretation of the proverbial expression, and excludes 
such Q constrained and incongruous hypothesis. " It is 
easier for heaven and earth to pass than for one tittle of 
the law to/er«7;"t in other words, it is all placed on the 
same inviolable footing; for although its fulfilment 
necessarily varies in extent and character according to 
its immediate object, no part of it can possibly fail. 
The Lord, indeed, has no direct reference to any cere- 
monial or national institution in the present discourse. J 

* The law is not made void but established by faith. Rom. iii. 31. 
Tertullian de Monog. vii., recognises the distinction between the ritual 
and moral law. 

f Luke xvi. 17. See the verse repeated without variation, Matt. 
xxiv. 35; Mark xiii. 31 ; Luke nxi. 33: " heaven and earth shall pass 
away; but my words shall not pass away;" i.e. they shall rather or 
sooner pass away than these. 

X Tertull. adv. Marc. 1. iv.,c. 9, p. 210, 211, refers Matt. viii. 4 to 
Christ's desire to attest the truth of his own word in this place. 
(Verse 17.) 

I 
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To introduce it would render the whole connexion 
obscure and unintelligible. 

Again, Chrysostom says that the precepts in question 
(verse 19) are those subsequently announced; and that 
the declaration, "he shall be least in the kingdom of 
heaven," implies condemnation; since such inferiors 
cannot reign with the saints, but must be subject to 
their rule, in exclusion from its glories.* He constantly 
represents the commandments of Jesus as an expansion 
of the law, through which men were to be exalted to a 
higher degree of excellence;! as if the Pharisees had 
fulfilled the former, J and thus proved faithful to the 
measure of feht which they had received, under a 
preparatory dispensation ; as Job, Noah, and Moses were 
perfect in respect to the standard of their age ; whereas 
more is now required of those who would inherit the 
kingdom! But this seems to be a very inaccurate 
representation of the scope of this discourse. Wilful 
sin is avowed rebellion; and Jesus expressly charged 
the Scribes and Pharisees with hypocrisy and dis- 
obedience of the most flagrant character; so that their 
fancied righteousness was a mere delusion of infatuated 
sinners. Moreover the declaration of the beloved disciple 

* Chrysost. Op. T. vii. p. 167; Lat. Horn. ib. p. 808. Augustine 
held similar views; but Trench has rejected them. p. 191 — 194. 

f Chrysost. T. v. p. 695. So Tertull. de Monog. vii., non tantum 
reservata, verum et ampUata, 

X Chrysost. T. vii. p. 157, 158. So also T. iv. p. 400: but the 
contrary b admitted on Matt, xxiii. T. vii. p. 627. 
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recognises no higher standard than the law, because no 
other could possibly exist, for the Lord here expressly 
denies that he came to repeal it ; and this the inculcation 
of another standard would virtually have done. But it 
is still written, " he that sinneth transgresseth also the 
law ; for sin is (neither more nor less now than hereto- 
fore, but simply) the transgression of the law."* In 
other words, it is the one grand unalterable rule, under 
which the Christian still lives ;t for if he be not under 
it J in this seme, there is no such thing as sin in 
Christians. 

But as admission into the kingdom is necessarily 
a privilege, such admission is perfectly consistent with 
various degrees of glory, and of familiarity with the 
Father, or of distinctness of vision, or with varjdng 
capacities for enjojrment there. It accords with all our 
notions of benevolence and of righteousness to forgive, 
and even to honour, a zealous servant, though he may 

* 1 John iii. 4. 

f See Bom. xiii. 8 — 10. Quidam interdum nihil sibi dicant esse 
cum lege, quam Ghristns non dissolvit, sed adimplevit : interdum 
quae volunt legis arripiunt. Tertull. de Monog. vii. 

X It has been said by theorists that he is not, and cannot be, under 
the law as a rule, because he is a sinner, and because if he has any 
thing to do with it, it puts him under condemnation ! But its " yoke 
is easy" to the believer, as the yoke of his Redeemer. He " delights in 
it after the inner man ;" for the Spirit has written it upon his heart ; 
and its righteousness is fulfilled in all those who walk after the Spirit ; 
for provision is made for their transgressions. Rom. vii. 22; Heb. 
viii. 10; X. 15 — 18; Rom. viii. 4; 1 John i. 8 — 10; ii. 1, 2; Rom. x. 4. 
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ignorantly transgress some injunctions laid upon him; 
but preference will unquestionably be shown to those 
who observe them all without distinction. The breaches, 
therefore, of the law in question cannot have been 
wilful, or presumptuous, or similar to those of the 
Scribes and Pharisees, which involved absolute ex- 
clusion ; but they were deliberate ; for the transgressor 
is supposed to teach others to do the same ; so that they 
can only be imputed to ignorance, or to hasty mis- 
conception of the object of the Lord's coming, and of 
the permanence of the law, or of particular precepts 
in it, the moral bearing of which may be less evident. 
This was a misconception against which the previous 
statement was expressly designed to warn the disciples, 
and yet they might fall into it. But whatever may be 
the defects of a believer, whether he bring forth fruit a 
himdred fold, or only thii^ty fold, if his faith be genuine 
and heart-felt, he shall infallibly be saved; and we 
have already seen that the poor in spirit, and that 
those who suffer for righteousness' sake, are all without 
exception pronounced blessed by the Lwd, because 
entitled to the privileges of the kingdom, " which He 
has promised to them that love Him," and of which 
he has already revealed to them the mysteries, in rich 
spiritual enjoyments of his Presence. 

At a subsequent period, Jesus coifimanded his dis- 
ciples to comply with the injunctions of the Scribes 
and Pharisees, because they sat with a certain authority 
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in the seat of Moses.* FaUe witnesses accused Stephen 
of asserting that Jesus would change the customs whicli 
he had deKvered, and thus exasperated the people 
against him. But even the numerous converts under 
the presidency of James looked with suspicion upon 
Paul, imder the erroneous impression, that he had 
prompted the Jews of the dispersion to abandon cir- 
cmncision, and to renounce that law, for which they 
were all animated by the most fervent zeal.f The 
apostle had previously circumcised Timothy, and shorn 
his head at Cenchrea, on account of some voluntary 
vow! and he now felt no scruple to prove, by his 
compliance with the ceremonial law, J that he still 
regarded it, as hinding upon his countrymen in Judea, 
where alone it could be strictly and literally observed. 
'^ov let it be forgotten, that, when Israel is restored in 
the latter day, we may anticipate from the language of 
the prophets the restoration of sacrifices, and other 
ritual observances in the new temple ;§ since the natural 
seed of Abraham is still interested in a covenant, only 
suspended for a season, distinct from the dispensation of 
the Gospel, or the spiritual covenant to his spiritual 

* Matt, xxiii. 2, 3. 

t Acts xxi. 18—26. See Gal. ii. 11, 12. But Peter calls it "a 
yoke, which neither they nor their fathers could bear;" Acts xv. 10; 
and he seems to have disregarded its restrictions, when at Antioch. 
Gal. ii. 14. 

t Acts xvi. 1 — 3; xviii. 18. 

§ See Psalm U. 18, 19; cxviii. 26, 27, (with Matt, xxiii. 39;) 
Ezek. XX. 40 — 44; xl. &c.; Mai. iii. 1 — 4. 
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seed ; so that not one jot or tittle of the law shall even 
then fail in reference to them. 

Eut with this we have nothing to do, and to this, 
as already stated, the scope of the present discourse has 
no relation. When, indeed, falsely judaizing teachers 
sought to impose this yoke upon the Gentiles, Paul 
indignantly remonstrated. Those who had received the 
Spirit of adoption, through faith in the Gospel, must 
stand fast in their Christian liherty.* If they were led 
hy the Spirit, they were **not imder the law, but under 
grace. "f Circumcision, indeed, was immaterial in itself; 
nor if any man was called, being circimicised, might he 
justly become uncii'cumciscd ; J but to theniy it would 
become a grievous sin, entailing the loss of all privily, 
and an obligation to fulfil the whole law ; for it would 
be to seek perfection in the flesh, or justification by 
rites and legal observances, after commencing in the 
Spirit. The law, as a whole, had been given as a school- 
master, or rather Pedagogue, § to keep, superintend 

* Gal. iii. ; iv. ; v. 1 — 4. 

t Gal. V. 18; Rom. vi. 14. The addition here shows the sense in 
which the first expression is employed. The imperfection rf hnman 
language sometimes leads to strange mistakes, as the same phrases are 
written in different senses. Compare for instance Luke L 74 with 
1 Peter i. 17; Matt. viii. 12 with xiii. 38, &c. 

X 1 Cor. vii. 17—20. 

§ Gal. iii. 23 — 25. Conybeare strangely interprets this in the 
Attic sens;e, forijettinir the more ordinary acceptation of the term, so 
fully illustrated hy the works of Clement of Alexandria, who expressly 
applies the name iljrt-.itory to the Word, when He calls men to 
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and regulate the conduct of those subject to it by 
practical lessons, and by the wholesome restraints of 
fear, until faith, or Christ the object of faith, should 
be revealed, in the fulness of time. "Under it they 
were in bondage to the elements of the world, as a 
minor is imder tutors and governors ; but they had now 
been redeemed by the finished work of Jesus, in whom 
they were "accepted" and "complete" in all particulars. 
It would, therefore, be alike foolish and dangerous, and 
an act of gross inconsistency, to have recourse to 
any worldly elements, in the observance of times and 
seasons,* as their false teachers desired. 



salvation; that of Pedagogue, "when proceeding onward he assumes 
at once the healing and preceptive character," in a practical, not a 
doctrinal manner; and that of Teacher, when He is employed in the 
explication of doctrines. (See Bishop Kaye's work on Clement, p. 45.) 
Paul indeed uses the term in 1 Cor. iv. 15, to denote Christian 
teachers. Philo observes, that a youth would not venture to transgress 
in the presence of his Pedagogue, (see Plautus in Bacch) but his 
usefulness would be tested by the subsequent conduct of his charge, 
whose morals he was appointed to regulate; (de Mut. Nom. § 57. 
Cf. Chrysost. T. iv. p. 486 ; T. v. p. 215.) Chrysostom contrasts the 
Paedagogia or milk of the Old Testament, and the Philosophy, or 
solid food of the New. Id. p. 346. 

* Gal. iv. 10. Ye observe days and months and times and years. 
Coloss. ii. 16, 17. Let no man therefore judge you in meat, or in 
drink, or in respect of an holy day, or of the new moon, or of the 
Sabbath days: (rather the Sabbatical years) which are a shadow of 
things to coifle; but the body is of Christ. Cf. Heb. viii. 5; x. 1. 
But this can have no reference to the fourth commandment, or to the 
original institution of the Sabbath, as we shall presently see. The 
language of Isaiah i. 13, 14, intimates the displeasure with which 
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Being freed from the law as a covenant of works, 
and exempted fix)m its ceremonial observances, the 
believer is "married to Christ that he may bring forth 
fruit imto God,"* and "walk in love," bearing the 
burdens of his brethren in affectionate sympathy, and 
thus fulfOling the law of Christ, which is in effect the 
law of God.f 

But it is obvious that these truths cannot possibly 
affect the rule, which at once defines and illustrates the 
nature and operations of genuine charity, and marks out 
the course in which Christians delight to walk, and 
which the Lord himself here proceeds to enforce, in 
accordance with Moses and the prophets, not as a means 
of justification, but as his own will, for the perpetual 
guidance of His disciples. For, thus, in like manner, 
whether we need warning admonitions J and reproof, § 
or direct instruction, || or holy consolation,^ or a clearer 

Jehovah must ever re^rd formal service, even when his own ordinances 
are thus hypocritically perverted. But the institution of the. Sabbath 
is subsequently enforced by the prophet with peculiar emphasis. 

* Rom. vii. 4. 

t Eph. V. 1 ; Gal. vi. 2. 

J 1 Cor. X. 11. Cf. Heb. iii. and iv.; Jude 5, 11. 

§ 2 Tim. iii. 16. See Luke xvi. 31. 

II Say I these things as a man ? or saith not the law the same 
also ? 1 Cor. ix. 8. He comments on Deut. xxv. 4, enforcing its 
rule in plainer terms, verses 9 — 15. The quotation recurs in 1 Tim. 
v. 18. At Antioch, in like manner, Paul quoted Isaiah xlix. 6, as 
inclusive of a command to them to preach to the Gentiles. Acts xiii. 
46, 47. See farther, Gal. iv. 21—31. 

^ Whatsoever things were written aforetime were written for our 
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view of the divine sovereignty * and of the eternal 
purposes of Jehovah,f the great apostle of the Gentiles 
invariably directs us to the law, and to the prophets. 
Sometimes, moreover, by a double reference, as it were 
to two successive portions of divine revelation, he seems 
designedly to effect the clearer establishment of his 
doctrine, out of the mouth of two (previously eu^know- 
ledged) witnesses. J Who then can fail to recognise 
their abiding authority and inviolable sanctity ? § 

There is, however, one commandment, in relation to 
which lax opinions have been very widely diffused, and 

learning, that we through patience and comfort of the Scriptures 
might have hope. Rom. xv. 4. (See Psahn Ixix. 9 there quoted.) 
Let your conversation be without covetousness, and be content with 
such things as ye have ; for He hath said I will never leave thee nor 
forsake thee. Heb. xiii. 5. (Referring to Josh. i. 5; as quoted by 
Philo de Confus Ling § 82, who calls it the oracle of the gracious 
God.) 

* Rom. xi. 1 — 5, (commenting on 1 Kings xix. 10, 18;) ix. 29, 
(Isaiah i. 9;) compare the historical allusions of the Lord, Luke iv. 
24 — 27, to the distinguishing grace exhibited to the Sjrrian Naaman, 
and to the woman of Sarepta, belonging to idolatrous Sidon, the 
country of Jezebel. 

f Rom. ix. and xi. 

J Thus to enforce the prohibition of revenge, he refers first to 
Moses (Deut. xxxii. 35,) and secondly to Solomon, (Prov. xxv. 21, 
22;) and to exhibit* the divine purpose relative to the fall of Israel 
and the call of the Gentiles, he again cites Moses (Deut. xxxii. 21,) 
and Isaiah (Ixv. 1, 2.) See Rom. xii. 19—21; x. 19—21. 

§ Addressing children, and exhorting them to obey their parents, 
Paul again refers to " the first commandment with promise," distinctly 
recognising the unchanged authority of the moral rule of the law. 
Eph. vi. 2, 3. (Exod. xx. 12.) 
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advocated, even by a Luther, on which it seems necessary 
to dwell a little more in detail. Is the law of the 
Sabbath typical or moral? Jewish or Christian? part 
of a repealed law, with which a regenerate man has 
nothing to do, or one, universally obligatory, untU 
heaven and earth shall pass away ? If merely typical, 
it must have already received its fulfilment in Christ, 
and his church ;* if not, the language before us, proves 
that it must still be obligatory upon us. Eut must we 
not cordially sjrmpathise with the language of Milton, 
with reference to a day, which not the divine law alone, 
but "even our reason hath consecrated, that we might 
have one day at least of seven set apart, wherein to 
examine and increase our knowledge of God, to meditate 
and commune of our faith, our hope, our eternal city in 
heaven, and to quicken withal the study and exercise 

of charity."t 

Chrysostom, J indeed, thought that the Lord purposed 
to annul it, and that he showed his authority by breaking 



* The apostle teaches us to look for its future fulfilment at the 
second advent of Christ. Heb. iv. 9. But Augustine represented 
Christians as not observing the Sabbath, " which was only such in a 
figure," because " the true Sabbaths, those to which the others pointed 
were come ; seeing that He was come, in whom there is the true rest 
and sabbath keeping for men's spirits, He, who could say, come unto 
me, &c." Trench p. 191. 

t Works vol. i. p. 40. Ed. 1806. 

t T. vii. p. 374; 154; 388; 376. A reference occurs to the seige 
of Jericho, p. 375; which is also alleged by Tertullian; adv. Marc. 
1. iv. c. 12. 
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it, although he never legislated directly on the subject, 
and offered various apologies for his conduct, lest he 
should too rudely shock the prejudices of the people. 
But we can neither reconcile such a purpose with the 
present declaration of Christ, nor admit that the law 
was really violated on any of the occasions referred to ; 
for if Jesus had violated it, he would have become a 
transgressor, as a Jew according to the flesh, and thus 
have defeated the great end of his advent.* It is not 
the mere letter, which other Scriptures modify, but the 
spirit of the precept, which must be regarded ; and the 
apparent breaches of the Sabbath are all covered (as 
TertuUianf perceived,) by the obligations of piety and 
charity, or the plea of necessity, which leave the grand 
principle unaffected. HoseaJ declares that Jehovah 
prefers mercy to sacrifice ; and although the Pharisees 
were always lying in wait to entrap Jesus, and even 
sought to kill him, on the ground of his supposed 
violation of the Sabbath, they were Unable to maintain 
the charge, or seriously to answer his challenge, "which 
of you convinceth me of sin ?"§ 

In explanation of the severe judgment inflicted upon 



* Contrast his language when baptised by John. Matt. iii. 15. 

t Adv. Marc. 1. iv. c. 12. Adimplevit enim et hie legem, dum 
conditionem interpretatur ejus &c. p. 2{27, 228. 

i Hosea vi. 6. 

§ See John v. 10; 16—18; vii. 19—24; viu. 46; ix. 6. On 
this Chrysostom says, voitt Ze ravret ov nretpet^anvuvj and as some 
add, aXX virtp^atTfUTf, T. viii. p. 188. 
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it, although he never legislated directly on the subject, 
and offered various apologies for his conduct, lest he 
shoidd too rudely shock the prejudices of the people. 
But we can neither reconcile such a purpose with the 
present declaration of Christ, nor admit that the law 
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for if Jesus had violated it, he would have become a 
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it, although he never legislated directly on the subject, 
and offered various apologies for his conduct, lest he 
shoidd too rudely shock the prejudices of the people. 
But we can neither reconcile such a purpose with the 
present declaration of Christ, nor admit that the law 
was really violated on any of the occasions referred to ; 
for if Jesus had violated it, he would have become a 
transgressor, as a Jew according to the flesh, and thus 
have defeated the great end of his advent.* It is not 
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apparent breaches of the Sabbath are all covered (as 
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* Contrast his language when baptised by John. Matt. iii. 15. 

t Adv. Marc. 1. iv. c. 12. Adimplevit enim et hie legem, dum 
conditionem interpretatur ejus &c. p. 2^7, 228. 

i Hosea vi. 6. 

§ See John v. 10; 16—18; vii. 19—24; viii. 46; ix. 6. On 
this Chrysostom says, iroitt it ravret ov nrapet^anvuvj and as some 
add, aXX virtp^atyuTf. T. viii. p. 188. 
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the Israelite in the wilderness for gathering sticks on 
the day of rest,* Chrysostom observes that the Sabbath 
was originally a most beneficial institution. For **it 
not only tended to render men benevolent and kind to 
their servants, but was also a perpetual memorial of the 
creation and of the providence of God, and at the same 
time, by gradually withdrawing them from every wicked 
practice, prepared them to attend to higher spiritual 
lessons." But now, as he adds, Christ has raised us 
beyond this, " bidding us observe a life-long feast, not 
any special one ; and if we do this by abstaining from 
evil, and have the Lord of all dwelling within us, and 
our citizenship in heaven, what need have we of the 

Sabbath ?"t 

But, in the first place, the case referred to seems 

rather to be recorded as a solemn warning against 

presumptuous siu, or against wilful contempt of the 

word of the Lord, whatever that word may be ; and, in 

the second place, the opinions of the Blietorician involve 

no argument, and are utterly irreconcileable with the 

beautiful language of the EvangeHcal prophet, who 

speaks indeed of spirittial fasts, but ever enforces a 



* Numb. XV. 30—36. 

t T. vii. p. 377. He refers to Ezek. xx. Philo calls the law of 
the virgin Sabbath, most holy and awful. The day should be devoted 
to the study of philosophy, amendment of life, and more diligent 
attention to the reproofs of conscience, de Mund. Opif. § 43. He 
adheres to the strict rule, which prohibits the lighting of a fire. Vit. 
Moys. 1. iii. § 28; de Septen. § 7. 
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literal Sahhath. "If thou turn away thy foot from 
the Sabbath, from doing thy pleasure on my holy day ; 
and call the Sabbath a delight, the holy of the Lord, 
honourable ; and shalt honour Himj not doing thine own 
ways, nor finding thine own pleasure, nor speaking thine 
own words ; then shalt thou delight thyself in the Lord ; 
and I will cause thee to ride upon the high places of the 
earth, and feed thee with the heritage of Jacob thy 
father; for the mouth of the Lord hath spoken it."* It 
was not thus that the Pharisees honoured God. Their 
cold praise and repulsive austerities were not the service 
of love ; they knew nothing of the delight, which the 
Sabbath affords to a spiritual mind, and with which 
its return is welcomed by the Christian labourer. But 
rest from pleasure and from business of a secular character 
is here equally prescribed; and delight in the day is 
recompensed by its natural result, delight in the Lord 
Himself. Nor is the Jew alone concerned. " The sons 
of the stranger (tdso), that join themselves to the Lord, 
to serve Him, and to love the name of the Lord, to be 
his servants, every one that keepeth the Sabbath from 
polluting it, and taketh hold of my covenant, even them 
will I bring to my holy mountain; and make them 
joyful in my house of prayer; their burnt offerings 
and their sacrifices shall be accepted upon mine altar; 
for mine house shall be called an house of prayer for 
all people."! As the promises of the prophet must 

♦ Isaiah Iviii. 13, 14. f W- Ivi. 6, 7. 

i: 
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belong to the Gospel dispensation, it cannot be supposed 
that he would specify a ceremonial and typical ordinance, 
which it was to abolish, as the distinguishing test of 
adherence to the covenant of God. But long experience* 
has fully proved, that to despise the Sabbath is to 
*' forsake our own mercies;" for religion in the soul 
of man is like a tender exotic, which must be vigilantiy 
cherished, in the conscientious observance of all the 
aids thus afforded to the cultivation of piety, if we 
would not see it languish and expire, and the heart 
wander farther and farther from God. 

On referring to the law, the position of the fourth 
commandment, "remember the Sabbath day to keep it 
holy,"f will at once arrest attention, and prove its moral 
and unalterable character. It stands as a connecting 
link between the two tables, as the wisely and graciously 

* It was thus that the Author first learnt its valae, and the true 
application of Mark ii. 28, from the sad results of Sabbath breaking, 
through ignorance and negligence, when on the Continent. 

f Amongst the works of the celebrated Jonathan Edwards are 
three sermons, in which he very earnestly and elaborately enforces 
these two propositions; first, that it is the mind of God, that one 
day of the week should be devoted to rest and to religious exercises, 
throughout all ages and nations; and secondly, that it is the will 
of God, that under the Gospel dispensation, or in the Christian church, 
this day should be the first day of the week. Without expressing 
unqualified assent to all the arguments of these discourses, we may 
venture to recommend them to the attentive consideration of all who 
are anxious to ascertain the truth. On 1 Cor. xvi. 1, 2. Works vol. 
ii. p. 93 — 103. See on the second point, John xx. 19; 26; Acts xx. 
6, 7; Rev. i. 10. 
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appointed means of maintaining a public recognition of 
the true God, and of cherishing piety in individuals, 
and likewise of promoting love and benevolence to our 
fellow men. For as " the first commandment fixes the 
object, the second the means, the third the manner," 
the fourth specifies "the time of worship;" as it is 
obvious that " one proportion of time is better and fitter 
than another for the purpose ;"* and it accords with the 
wisdom and love of a gracious Creator to legislate on 
a point, on which human reason might be incompetent 
to pronounce, or on which human caprice would have 
suggested a variety of arbitrary, inconsistent, and con- 
flicting opinions, rendering union impossible, and de- 
feating the benevolent design, which has dictated an 
institution, "founded in the universal state and nature 
of mankind," alike everywhere and eternally essential. 
And now, how blessed are those occasions, if only in 
their humanising influences, when rich and poor can 
meet together, neither too frequently nor too rarely, 
in the spiritual worship of a common Saviour, and 
realise their common origin and their common hopes! 
The language of the Lord in the Gospel of St. Mark 
carries us back to the original institution. " The Sabbath 
was made for (the) man, and not (the) man for the 
Sabbath ; therefore the Son of man is Lord also of the 

* Jonathan Edwards. The first three commands are in some 
sense comprehended in John iv. 24. They who worship God, and 
none other may be worshipped, must worship him in spirit, without 
an image, &c., and in truth, in earnest sincerity, not " in vain." 

K 2 
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Sabbath."* Moses tells us that "God blessed the 
seventh day and sanctified it, because that in it he 
had rested from all his work;"f and Sabbath in the 
Hebrew signifies rest. It was thus "instituted in the 
time of man's innocence," as even then essential to 
secure his continuance in holy love. For pure intellect 
might have lost itself in cold abstractions, in loftiest 
meditations upon the wonderful works of God, or in 
contemplation of His glorious attributes, if He had not 
reserved to it seasons of rest and relaxation, when the 
affections might have full play, and revel with delight 
in more direct visions of the Creator Himself, and in 
immediate conmiunion with His loving Spirit. But 
Adam, as our federal head, the first man, was Lord of 
all below, and therefore also the privileged owner and 
Lord of the Sabbath, until he lost or forfeited all by 
his disobedience; and that holy day was despoiled of 
its privileges, and he of its enjojTuent. Probably his 
posterity in general lost all trace of the institution 'in 
the bonds of cherished ungodliness. J Ezekiel asserts 

* Mark ii. 27, 28. 

t Gen. ii. 3. 

X Bishop Kaye observes that Clement of Alexandria quotes a 
passage from Plato, in which he discovers an allusion to the Lord's 
day, under the name of the eighth day, and then proceeds to produce 
other quotations from Greek writers to show that they considered the 
seventh day holy. "All that can be fairly collected from these 
passages is, that the Greeks attached some peculiar sanctity to 
the seventh day of the month, and some peculiar virtue to the number 
seven ; but this they did also to other days and numbers." (Account 
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that God gave it to Israel as a sign and a memorial, to 
remind them, that He was the Lord that sanctified 
them;* and therefore Nehemiah distinctly refers to 
this communication as a special act of divine grace.f 
"We cannot suppose that privileges will be withheld 
under the Gospel, though we see that the Jew could 
not realise those so graciously "made known" to him, 
as long as he formally and superstitiously rested in the 
mere letter of the law. 

But the second Adam has come " in the likeness of 
sinfiil flesh," aad by his spotless obedience merited, 
and therefore regained, all that the first forfeited by his 
sin; and it is as the Son of man, (not as God,) that 
in the passage before us Jesus eonseqtiently claims 
authority over the day, instituted for the benefit of man; 
though this important connexion has been commonly 
overlooked. Jesus indeed was already by divine appoint- 
ment Lord of all below ; and when by His resurrection 
he proved the completeness of his glorious work, and 
the reality of. his triumph, he restored a forfeited in- 
heritance to his church, and therefore also the Sabbath, 
which of old he had provisionally made known to Israel 
alone. "We, therefore, regard it, as now given, as a 
perpetual ordinance to all his people, throughout the 

of the Writings, &c., of Clement, p. 418.) The Lord's day was 
constantly regarded as the eighth ; (Tertull. de Idolat. xiv. octavus 
quisque dies, &c.,) and this led to much mystical speculation in the 
church. 

♦ Ezek. XX. 12, 20. f Neh. ix. 14. 
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world, and in every successive generation, as His own 
day, became man's day; but ** blessed and sanctified" 
anew, by His own rest in glory, by His manifested 
presence, peace, and Spirit, as a day of unspeakable 
blessedness to body, soul, and spirit; to be observed 
not with Pharisaical preciseness, but with the joyful 
confidence of emancipated and loving children. 

The law is not repealed, but enforced by these 
considerations with peculiar solemnity; for its repeal 
would involve a penalty; as it is a law of love, not of. 
terror; of privilege, not of restraint; and though the 
world may stiU find it a weariness, and profane it by 
its amusements and business, this only testifies to its 
own blindness, and seals its condemnation;* and the 
voice of friendly admonition will stiU whisper in its 
ears, ** remember the Sabbath day to keep it holy,'' for 
it was instituted for your benefit, and restored to you 
= by the death and resurrection of a loving Mediator. 
It is, therefore, now necessarily observed on the day, 
which witnessed His triumph, and sealed that restoration. 
But it has thus become a more expressive type of that 
Sahhatism, as the apostle calls it, "which remains for 
the people of God,''f in the great Day of the Lord, 
when *'the Regeneration" shall be consummated; as 

* Heb. X. 28, 29, would lead ns to regard the violation of a 
Christian institution as more fearful in its consequences than the 
mere breach of a Mosaic law. The Sabbath is fenced by doable 
sanctions. 

t Heb. iv. 9. 
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even now it constantly affords many precious earnests 
of that rest ia glory to the waiting saint. 

, Nor let it be forgotten, that, when the original 
precept was repeated in the book of Deuteronomy,* a 
new -reason was connected with it as a ground of its 
observance ; even that redemption of Israel out of the 
servitude of Egypt, which is the most striking figure of 
the redemption of the church from the bondage of sin ; 
which was accomplished, when Jesus burst the bonds 
of death, and rose in triumph from the tomb. This 
repetition, therefore, seems strikingly indicative of the 
altered motives, upon which unaltered laws may be 
enforced in different ages, and of the unchanged charac- 
ter of an obligation to observe an institution of which 
the form is changed. 

But to revert to the language of Jesus more im- 
mediately before us, (ver. 18,) it is, evident that the 
inviolability of the Scriptures renders it more imper- 
atively necessary for us to sea/rch] them with the greater 
diligence. The precepts which they contain are all 
calculated to enlighten us, and to direct us iq " paths of 
pleasantness and peace," and to render us " thoroughly 
furnished unto all good works." 

Amidst the many grievous failings and blunders of 
the Fathers, it is delightful to find them imiformly 
attesting the excellency and supremacy of the divine 

* Deut. V. 16. 

t John V. 39. GhrjsoBtom understands the words as imperative, 
or preceptive. 
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word, and exhorting all men to study it with diligence^ 
as our only infallible guide.* The miner will not 
neglect the smallest vein of precious metal; neither 
may we pass over one jot or one tittle of the Scriptures. 
Nothing is trivial or superfluous, which is spoken by 
the Holy Ghost; we should therefore investigate that 
which seems to be so with the greater care.f 

It has been said that not a word in the finer parts 
of Demosthenes and of Milton can be changed without 
in some degree marring their force and beauty. Surely, 
then, it canjiot be safe or prudent in us to overlook a 
single letter of Holy "Writ, pronounced by its Divine 
Author to be so sacred, or to neglect the strict meaning 
of words set down by writers, so much wiser and more 
careful, under the superintendence of an unerring Spirit. 
It is a maxim of philosophers, well calculated to 
stimulate them to nice and accurate observation, that 
nature most clearly discloses itself in the least particulars. 
It has even been affirmed that the fall of an apple 
elicited the train of thought, which led a Newton to 
the discovery of the laws of gravity. Be that as it 
may, some short or neglected Scriptures, which we may 
have perused a thousand times without due attention, 
may ultimately be recognised as a most important link 

* See the quotation from Augustine in Roger Bacon in the 13th 
century. " Ego solis iis libris qui canonici appellantur hunc honorom 
ferre didici ut nullum horum scriptorum errasse firmissime credam." 
Compare also Chrysost. Hom. in Gen. xi. T. ii. p. 108. 

t See Chiysoet. T. i. p. 3; and T. viii. p. 181, (on John iv. 54.) 
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in the chain of proof, by which a great truth is firmly 
established, or some master illusion permanently dis- 
pelled. 

But as Chrysostom said with special reference to 
the words of St. Paul, "there is an inexhaustible mine 
in every part of the book of God." Centuries have 
elapsed, and many writers and many teachers and in* 
terpreters have drawn much from it, and that con- 
tinuously; but they have not exhausted the rich deposit. 
For it is not the object of sense, and therefore it is not 
destroyed by the number of those who dig, but increases 
and abounds the more ! And as spiritual things cannot 
be expended, they may be understood more clearly 
in successive ages, as more prayerful and enlarged 
intellects are engaged in the work of investigation. 
!N'or can any, who have not set about this work in 
earnest, have any adequate idea of the marvellous 
fulness of the Scriptures. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

The necessity of attaining to a more perfect righteousness 

than that of the Scribes and Pharisees; and an explanation 

of its leading Characteristics. 

NOT only will loss of privilege result from the 
violation of one of the least commandments of 
the law, but also from neglect of that habitual earnest- 
ness, which is implied by hungering and thirsting after 
righteousness. A Jewish proverb has been cited, in 
which it is asserted that if only two were admitted into 
heaven, the one would be a Pharisee, and the other a 
Scribe; and it is probably true, that many of these 
men, like Saul of Tarsus, were strictly conscientious, 
and really zealous for God; but whatever might be 
their pretensions, or their credit with an ignorant aad 
undisceming multitude, they had no qualifications reaUy 
acceptable in the sight of God. The Lord, therefore, 
(as already intimated,) here warns his disciples against 
any false estimate of their character, lest they should 
be led to acquiesce in their standard, and to imitate 
their example. 
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" For I say unto you, that except your righteomness 
shall exceed the righteousness of the Scribes and Pharisees, 
ye shall in no case enter into the kingdo^n of heavenJ^ 
{t\ 20.) 

Their ordinary doctrine and practice seem to have 
been essentially defective in four points; and first, in 
an inadequate view of the character, and of the require- 
ments, of the law, which caused them to acquiesce in 
their own imperfect obedience, as if it were sufficient 
tmto justification and life ; and this view was in a great 
measure dependent upon the traditions and glosses, by 
which they too habitually obscured the holiness of the 
divine commandments. St. Paul appears to acknowledge 
this in his memorable declaration in the epistle to the 
Romans. "I was alive without the law once, but 
when the commandment came, sin revived, and I died ; 
and the commandment, which was ordained to Hfe, I 
found to be unto death."* He had neither seen its 
extent, nor felt its power; but the words, "thou shalt 
not covet, "t seemingly aroused his conscience, and 
brought him to a sense of sin. 

But, in the second place, the Pharisees performed 
those religious duties, on which they most relied in 
their ignorant attempt to establish their own righteous- 
ness,! ^ ^ ^^^ ^^^ ostentatious spirit ; or, as the Lord 
himself expressly asserts, they invariably acted with 

♦ Rom. vil 9, 10. f Id. 7. J Rom. x. 3. 
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exclusive regard to their feUow men,* as if their 
applause, and the transitory honour, thus acquired, were 
sufficient to satisfy their groveUing minds. 

For their religious profession was really disgraced, 
in the third place, hy an intense worldliness, and hy 
the vain attempt to combine the service of two masters ; 
so that their devotion was often a mere cloak of 
insatiable covetousness.f 

And yet farther, as if the better to screen them- 
selves, and to maintain the appearance of superior 
sanctity, they indulged in censorious judgments, and 
frequently in hypocritical rebukes of their fellows;" J 
"trusting in themselves that they were righteous, and 
despising others." 

Now it appears, that, in the combination of these 
points, imquestionably characteristic of the Scribes and 
Pharisees, we have the true key to the connection in 
the discourse before us, and the central idea, round 
which the various precepts of the Lord naturally group 
themselves in admirable order. 

For true righteousness must be conformity to the 
mind or wiU of God, as that is made known to us in 
His law, as altogether holy, just, and good.§ The 
Psalmist clearly perceived its breadth || and spirituality, 
and therefore had a deep sense of his shortcomings,^ 
and earnestly appealed to the mercy of God, as his only 

* Matt, xxiii. 5. f Luke xvi. 13 — 15. 

J Luke xviii. 9 — 14. § Rom. vii. 12. 

II P&alm cxix. 96. ^ Psalm cUiii. 2, &c. 
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reftige and portion. For the law really demands the 
surrender of the whole man to a Heavenly Father in 
heartfelt love, and a careful observance of His ways,* 
or a wary walk in the narrow paths of strict obedience, f 
and the most earnest heed to the words of our lips. J 
"When the Scribe openly avowed his conviction, grounded 
upon the Scriptures before him,§ that there is but one 
God, and that to love Him with aU the heart, and with 
all the understanding, and with all the strength, and 
to love his neighbour as himself, is more than aU whole 
burnt offerings and sacrifices, |1 "he answered discreetly;" 
and the Lord declared that he was **not far from the 
kingdom of God."^ What he needed was not a higher 
standard, but a right application of the one before him 
to his own soul, and such a sense of his own trans- 
gressions, as must have constrained him to renounce 
all self-dependence, and self-righteousness, and to seek 
for pardon in the appointed way. 

1. Our Lord, therefore, here proceeds, in the first 
place, to clear the law from false glosses, and to teach 
its spiritual meaning in various points, in which it had 
been grossly abused. For, as Leighton weU observes, 

* Prov. xxiii. 26. 

t Prov. iv. 25—27. 

% Psalm xxxix. 1. 

§ Deut. \i. 4, 5; x. 12, 13; Levit. xix. 18. 

II 1 Sam. XV. 22; Psalm li. 16; Isaiah i. 11—17, &c. It does 
not appear that any nndae stress was laid upon sacrifices by the 
Pharisees : they were too costly. 

^ Mark xii. 32—34. 

L 
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"men aimiiig at self righteousness by the law, and 
desirous of it as cheap as might be, with the least pains, 
not being willing or able to rise to its perfection, drew 
it down and shaped it to their imperfection, and cut 
it down to the measure of external obedience, and that 
of the easiest size." The ordinary standard of the 
Pharisee is indeed summarily expressed in the Gospel 
of St. Luke.* The proud man entered the holy temple 
professedly to pray; but he could only contemplate 
himself. "God I thank thee that I am not as other 
men are, extortioners, unjust, adulterers, or even as this 
Publican. I fast twice in the week; I give tithes of 
all that I possess." 

These certainly were no extraordinary attainments ; 
and yet so entirely had the genius of Christianity been 
obscured in the Oriental church at the latter part of 
the fourth century, that the renowned and canonized 
Chrysostom positively asserted, that this Pharisee had 
lived righteously, and that he only lost the fruit of 
his exertions, and the rewsird of his merit, and thus 
eventually perished, because he railed at the PubHean, 
or because he was puffed up by his good deeds, and 
therefore after having weathered many storms made 
shipwreck of his soul, richly freighted as it was, at the 
very mouth of the harbour, f 

But mere freedom from gross vices, and external 

♦ Luke xviii. 9 — 14. 

t 0pp. T. i. p. 63; T. iii. p. 308; 576; 871; T. v. p. 263; 309; 
384; 743; T. vii. p. 349; 669; 671. 
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observances, can avail little in the sight of a heart- 
searching God. The holy standard, here set before 
lis in detail, (vers. 21 — 48,) will suffice at once to 
reprove, and to direct ns, as it equally binds the 
tongue and the heart, the eye and the hand. 



PAET I. § 1. 

" Ye have heard that it was said to the ancients,* 
Thou shalt not kill; and whosoever shall kill shall he 
in danger of the judgment: hut I say unto you, that 
whosoever is angry with his hr other without a came,\ 
shaU he in danger of the judgment ; and whosoever shall 
say to his hrother, Raca, shall he in danger of the 
council; hut whosoever shall say, Mobeh,J shall he in 
danger of hell fi/re, 

" Therefore, if thou hring thy gift to the altar, and 
there rememherest that thy hrother hath ought against 

* Campbell. 

f Campbell; and Chrysost. T. iii. p. 25, explain «*x») by aS/xwr: 
" unjustly." Augustine says that the word was omitted in the Greek 
MSS which he consulted, as it is in the Vatican MS; but it appears in 
the greatest number of existing copies, and in most of the early 
versions, as it is inyariably recognised by Chrysostom. 

% Campbell. 

L 2 
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thee, leave there thy gift before the altar, ^ and go thy way ; 
first he reconciled to thy brother, and then come and offer 
thy gift. 

" Agree with thine adversary quickly, whiles thou art 
in the way with him; lest at am,y time the adversary deliver 
thee to the judge, and the judge deliver thee to the officer, 
and thou he cast into prison. Verily I say unto thee, 
thou shalt hy no means come out thence, till thou hast paid 
the uttermost farthing. ^^ {v. 21 — 26.) 

It will be observed, that almost all the precepts 
unfolded in this first division of the Lord's discourse, 
have respect to the second table of the law, and are 
designed to enforce that brotherly love, or more com- 
prehensive charity,* which is the surest test of the 
reality of a religious profession, and of the value of 
spiritual knowledge.f In like manner, when the rich 
youth inquired the way to eternal life, and asked which 
commandments it was essential for him to observe with 
that recompense in view, the Lord referred, (in the first 
place,) exclusively to those, which regulate our conduct 
towards our fellow men. J The apostle follows the same 
course, when he tells the Romans, that love is the 
fulfilment of the law.§ If we ML here, we fail 
altogether; but when the love of God is shed abroad 

* See 2 Peter i. 7. 

t 1 John iii. 10; 17; 23; iv. 7, 8, 11, 20, 21; v. 1, 2; 1 Cor. 
xiii. &c. 

X Matt. xix. 16—19, &c. 
§ Rom. xiii. 8 — 10. 
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in ottr hearts by the Holy Spirit, through faith, this 
necessarily constrains ns to love one another ;* and such 
love is the unfailing manifestation of a justifying and 
sanctifying faith, proving our acceptance and perfection 
in Christ. 

But it has been supposed, that our Lord here quotes 
directly from the law of Moses, as delivered to Israel 
of old, and that by virtue of his own divine authority, 
he now expands or unfolds the original precepts, and, 
as already intimated, lays down stricter rules for the 
guidance of his disciples, or a more exalted law of love. 
This, however, seems to be no less iuconsistent with 
His Prophetic office, and His own explicit declarations, 
already specified, and with the language of St. Paul,t than 
the grosser error which imputes to Him an iutention to 
repeal the Mosaic precept. Campbell directed attention 
to the mode in which He speaks. It is not, "it was 
said," but, " ye have heard that it was said;" so that He 
cannot be allegiag the words of Jehovah, but merely what 
their ordiuary teachers had told them. J For although 
such language may be happily adapted to quotations 

* The love of God and of man cannot be severed: Philo Q. in Gen. 
1. iii. § 42. See 1 John iv. 7, 8: 20, 21, &c. 

t Rom. xiii. 8 — 10. 

t Prel. Diss. x. p. 412. But in verse 31, we read simply, " it has 
been said." This, however, must be understood in its necessary 
relation to what has been already stated, and thus ceases to be 
ambiguous : for it must be always right " to complete the briefer by 
the fuller, and not to cut down the fuller to suit the briefer statement." 
(Trench p. 162.) 

L 3 
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from common glosses and traditions, it would have justly 
appeared inaccurate and irreverent, if applied to the 
divine law, which was spoken to Moses individually, 
and hy him authoritatively repeated to the people, and 
of which not the minutest particular could possibly 
faQ.* The appeals of Jesus to the Scripture, "which 
cannot be broken, "f were always solemn, reverential, 
and precise, as the reference of a Son to the words of 
a beloved Father ; for He explicitly denies that He ever 
spoke of Himself. J It has, moreover, been the usual 
custom of the advocates of tradition to represent it as 
oraUy delivered, and handed down from Moses, or other 
inspired messengers of heaven, as equally authoritative 
with the inspired word;§ but though this cannot be 
admitted, and many "proverbs of the ancients" H were 
alike false and mischievous, others were no doubt wise 
and wholesome. 

It is also certain that the words adduced in this 
discourse are not always quoted from the Old Testament, 
either literally or in substance. The precept, indeed, 
"thou shalt not kill," was engraven on the tables of 
stone on Mount Sinai; and the perpetual obligation, 
which it involves, is imiformly recognised by the Lord, 

* Above verses 17, 18; Luke xvi. 17. 

t John X. 34—36. 

X John xii. 49. 

§ See Philo Jud. de Judic § 3, p. 661. He represents the 
tinwritten laws or doctrines of ancient men, as landmarks which uiay 
not be removed. 

II See 1 Sam. xxiv. 13. 
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and by his apostles, as one important particular of that 
law of love, which the Christian is enabled to fulfil in 
its true spiritual import. For it implies far more than 
the letter signifies. St. John explicitly asserts that "he 
who hates his brother is a murderer ;"* because, what- 
ever may be his actual conduct, he is in a state of mind, 
inconsistent with the requirements of the law, and, 
unless restrained by circimistances or by fear, might 
be soon hurried to the actual commission of the crime 
of consimmiated hatred, which has its rootf in cherished 
feelings of bitterness and anger. 

But it had been said, " whoso sheddeth man's blood, 
by man shall his blood be shed;" and since the reason 
assigned for this rule, ^^for in the image of Gk)d made 
He man," is eternally true, this seems to be a plain 
intimation of the unchangeable character of the law 
thus enunciated. J Moses indeed positively declared 
that the murderer should be put to death, and that 
no pecuniary compensation should be taken in mitigation 
of this sentence. § 

But the ordinary saying, here quoted, represented 
the murderer as only obnoxious to the judgment. 
This important variation seems to have been generally 
overlooked. TertullianH and Chrysostom quote the 

* 1 John iii. 15. See James ii. 8 — 11. 
t Chrysost. T. vii. p. 160. 
X G^n. ix. 6. 
§ Nam. xxxv. 31. 

II Pro non occides, qui dixerit fratri sno Racha reus erit gehennae* 
Tertttll. de Pudie. chap. vi. Aperte Dominus amplians legem irani iu 
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first clause, (of verse 21,) and then rapidly pass on 
to the next verse, as if they had thus comprehended 
the whole mind of Christ, in connexion with two 
varying dispensations. The latter says, "men had 
meditated sufficiently on the simple precept; it was 
now time to lead them to something higher."* It is 
more probable that a spirit of false philanthropy had 
already regarded the criminal with too great leniency, 
and unduly relaxed the Mosaic law. Murder itself was 
fearfully prevalent at that epoch; and the sanctity of 
human life was little regarded, even by the rulers of 
Israel. f The exceeding sinftilness of sin was strangely 
forgotten, and evil was cherished, without any adequate 
sense either of its vileness or of its consequences. 

The language of the Lord is parabolical throughout, 
clothing the spiritual and immutable in the form locally 
and temporarily most significant, or best adapted to the 
current mode of thought. But it is most remarkable 
that the least degree of criminality, and of consequent 
danger, which he indicates, as resting upon a passionate 
man, is identical with that connected with the overt 
act of murder in the ordinary tradition. 

" The judgment" seems to refer to the inferior 
courts, established in each town of Judea; and "the 

fratrem homicidio superponit ne verbo qnidem malo permittit expungi 
tie Orat: chap. x. Augustine's notion, that "in each case the old 
rule stands fast, however there may be a new unfolded from it," 
seems peculiarly unhappy, whatever Mr. Trench may tliink: p. 188. 
♦ Chrysost. T. vii. p. 159. f See Acts xxiii. 12—15. 
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council" to the Sanhedrim, or superior court of seventy- 
two memhers, under the presidency of the High Priest ; 
whose power was greater, and whose sentences were 
prohably more terrible, extending to death itself. "Hell 
fire," (literally, the Gehenna of fire,) indicates the valley 
of (the son of) Hinnom, which was situated on the East 
of Jerusalem; the place in which the idolatrous Israelites 
had caused their sons and daughters to pass through 
the fire of Moloch, whilst they attempted to drown 
their cries by the sound of drums and tambarines, firom 
which it obtained the name of Tophet ; and the present 
receptacle of the filth and offal of the city, on account 
of which fires vwere kept constantly burning there.* 
Hence the term Gehenna at once implied an object of 
abhorrence, and became a most impressive and appalling 
image of terror. Human tribunals could not literally 
take cognisance of excited passions or reproachful 
epithets, nor was banishment to that valley ever 
literally inflicted on a living man, although the corpse 
of a criminal might have been ignominously thrown 
there, in aggravation of his punishment. But Isaiahf 
has already unfolded the terrors thus symbolised. 

"Tophet is ordained of old, yea, for the king it 
is prepared; he hath made it deep and large; the pile 
thereof is fire and much wood ; the breath of Jehovah 

* See Jer. vii. 31; Josh. xv. 8; xviii. 16; Campbell Prel. Diss, 
vi. § 21: See Heb. Lex. in v. Toph, Gehenna is equivalent to "the 
valley of Hinnom." 

t Isaiah xxx. 33 ; and Ixvi. 24. 
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like a stream of brimstone doth kindle it." And in 
that day of glory and of blessing, so earnestly anticipated 
by the church, when " all flesh shall come to worship 
before the Lord," the evangelical prophet solemnly 
declares, at the very close of his glowing visions of 
sublime joy and consummated triumph, that "they 
shall go forth and look upon the carcases of the men 
that have transgressed against Him. For their worm 
shall not die, neither shall their fire be quenched, and 
they shall be an abhorring to all flesh." 

The place of everlasting torment, prepared for the 
devil and his angels, in which the impenitent must 
have their portion, is similarly exhibited in the Gospels.* 
But the distinction between Gehenna and Hades, the 
grave, or invisible state of departed souls, (not spirits)f 
is unhappily lost in our version, in which both terms 
are alike rendered "hell." Probably much false specu- 
lation has consequently been broached in the interpre- 
tation of the Apostles* Creed. J 

* Matt. XXV. 41 ; Mark ix. 43—48. 

t See Heb. iv. 12; 1 Thess. v. 23. This must be remembered in 
order to explain Luke xxiii. 43; see Eccles. xii. 7; Psalm xxxi. 5; 
Luke xxiii. 46; Acts vii. 59. 

J "He descended into Hades." See Psalm xvi. 10; Acts ii. 27; 
29; 31. His soul was separated from his body; he experienced the 
usual circumstances of true death. It b absurd to suppose that in 
such a state he preached to any. His spirit was with the Father. 
The pious dead spiritually liyed to God; the wicked had perished 
without hope. The departed either needed not the preaching of 
Christ, or could not have been benefitted by it. Patristic figments 
on this point are peculiarly absurd. See Heb. xi. &c. 
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Lesser degrees of crimmality may be visited with 
inferior punishments, as implied by the graduated 
language of the Lord. Temporary chastisements, and 
the present loss of those comforts, ^hich are enjoyed 
by men of meek and quiet spirits, will afflict the 
passionate and contemptuous speakers ; but eternal ven- 
geance must overwhelm those who hate their brethren ;* 
and therefore we must diligently suppress the first 
emotions of anger, and keep it under, if we would 
escape the snare and the condemnation of the devil. 

The Syriac word Raca is not expressive of strong 
feeling or sharp reproach, but rather of contempt and 
disdain.f A Jew told Augustine that it had no distinct 
signification, but was only the vague exclamation of 
an indignant mindjj but Chrysostom, who was so long 
resident at Antioch, and therefore must have had accurate 
sources of information, compares it to the common use 
of the pronoun "Thou," addressed to a slave or inferior; 
and speaks of this as a familiar usage of the word 
in Syria. Others give it the force of "vain man" in 
the epistle of St. James, or interpret it as yet more 
contemptuous, as if it meant "vile fellow." But we 
have no right to despise a fellow creature, or to insult 
a brother. Moreh, if a Syriac term, as Campbell 
supposes, is much stronger and more opprobious, sig- 
nifying "miscreant!" It seems therefore indicative 
of more furious passion, or of more virulent animosity, 

♦ 1 John iii. 15. f Chrysost. T. vii. p. 163. 

X Trench p. 196. 
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or of more desperate hatred, wliich can scarcely be 
predicated of the Greek term for "fool," for which it 
is sometimes taken. But however reckless men in 
general may be <jf their words, the Lord assures us, 
that we must give account of all that we say, as our 
justification or condemnation will be sealed at last, by 
these faithful indices of the real state of our hearts.* 

It is true, that there is justifixible anger, such as 
apostles exhibited in the case of Ananias and Sapphira 
and Elymas, when they were filled with the Holy 
Spirit; for even Emmanuel is said to have looked 
round about him with anger, when grieved by the 
hardness of men's hearts.f But this passion can only 
^^rest in the bosom of fools:" for "he that is hasty 
of spirit exalteth foUy;" whereas "he that is slow 
to wrath is of great understanding ; and he that ruleth 
his spirit is better than he that taketh a city. "J From 
a spark of angry feeling, a vehement fire is too often 
kindled, which might consume a city. As words of 
reproach gather bitterness and virulence, guilt rapidly 

* Matt. xii. 34 — 37. Clement of Alexandria recognises no 
distinction between the speaker and the doer of evil. Strom, i. 10, 
46. See Prov. X. 19; 31,32; xiv. 23; xviii. 21; xiii. 3; xviii. 7; 
Psalm xxxix. 1; cxli. 3. (Chrysost. T. iii. p. 651 — 557.) Psalm 
xxxvii. 30, 31; xxxiv. 11 — 13: (1 Peter iii. 9 — 11;) Prov. xxxi. 
26; James i. 26; iii.; Eph. iv. 29; v. 4. Chrysostom T. vii. p. 395, 
gives various explanations of ip7oy in Matt. xii. 36, as either implying 
not to the purpose, false, involving sycophancy^ vain, or obscene, 
shameless, and unbecoming a free man. 

t Mark iii. 6. 

X Eccles. vii. 9; Prov. xiv. 29; xvi. 32, and see xv. 18. 
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accumulates, and hatred is developed; they provoke 
a retort, and retorts lead to blows ; and then how many 
a protracted conflict ends in murder ! The world calls 
it manslaughter ; but the Truth wiU not spare the 
cherished feeling, the source of so many fatal frays, 
which even Philo calls the fountain of transgression,* 
and which unrestrained brings condenmation and death 
upon the maddened soul. Let us, therefore, take heed 
to our spirits; for it is not the actual words about 
which we are to be solicitous, but the feeling of which 
those specified seemed to be the ordinary and most 
emphatic expression; for those words under certaiii 
circimistances may be lawfully used,f but that feeUng 
can never be righteous. 

A way of repentance, however, is still opened out 
to the most wretched criminal ; although, as long as he 
continues in his present condition, he is obnoxious to 
condenmation, and utterly incapable of admission into 
the kingdom of heaven, because a wilful revtler,X and 
as such necessarily without hope. Jesus, therefore, 
here proceeds, in a striking parabolical manner, to 
urge the duty of immediate reconciliation with an 
offended brother, whether we have merely spoken 
unjustly, or acted without love, against him, before 
we approach the altar of God, or presume to engage 
in any necessary act, even of religious worship. 

* Quod Dens Immut. § 15. opyn and OvyMor are combined, de 
Agric. § 4. 

t See Trench p. 197 note. % 1 Cor. tI. 10. 

K 
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It will be remembered, that under the Levitical law 
no oblation could be acceptably oflPered with learen, thns 
inculcating the necessity of renouncing " all malice and 
wickedness," when we desire to approach a holy Grod. 
Any worshipper, who is conscious of such a state of 
mind, and of entertaining feelings of hatred or of unjust 
anger against his brother, or of having acted wrongftdly 
towards him, will alike read and hear, or praise and 
pray, in vain.* All his spiritual sacrifices will be 
rejected, until he repents and casts off this evil. Let 
him, therefore, break off at once, lest he add sin to sin ; 
and let him fin spirity at least) hasten to his offended 
brother, and first be reconciled to him, or do whatever 
lies in his power to conciliate him, and to eject every 
improper feeling from his own mind. For, then, if his 
brother will not yield, the supplicant, who suffers not 
"the sun to go down on his wrath,"f but suppresses 
its emotions, will be free from responsibility; and the 
calm thus restored to his bosom will enable him once 
more to hold sweet communion with a Heavenly Father. 
He needs no gift from us, but the sacrifice of our lust 
and passion will benefit ourselves, and be to Him a 
most acceptable holocaust ; and the flame of His Spirit 
will descend to seal this upon our hearts, by at once 
hallowing our thoughts and refining our affections. But 

'*' Tertnll. de Orat. chap. z. Ne prios ascendamus ad Dei altare, 
qoam, si quid discordise vel offenss cum firatribus contrazerimus, 
resolvamos. de Patient chap. xii. 

t Eph. iv. 26. 
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if even an act of religious worship should be interrupted 
rather than enmity be maintained, it is evident that 
nothing will excuse obstinacy, delay, or careless in- 
difference on such a subject. "Mercy is better than 
sacrifice;" Jehovah delights in the exercise of this 
attribute; and we most resemble Him, when it is also 
our delight. If then we are the offended parties, and 
not the offenders, how ready should we be to accept 
any offer of reconciliation, and cordially welcome our 
suppliant brother?* 

But we must not overlook the accompanying warning 
in this place. It occurs in a different context, at the 
close of the 12th chapter of St. Luke, following a caU 
to an attentive consideration of the signs of the times, 
and succeeded by an earnest announcement of the 
immediate necessity of repentance. It may possibly 
admit, like other illustrations, of more than one inter- 
pretation ;f but the simplest is the best. Reconciliation 
with our offended brother is necessary, if we would be 
freed from apprehension, or if we would escape the 
condemnation of heU; and " whatever our hand findeth 
to do, we should do at once, and with aU our might," 
because this life is so uncertain, and judgment may so 
suddenly overwhelm us. And "vengeance belongeth 
unto God." Our brother has One that will plead for 
him; he may have committed his just cause to Him, 

* On this, see below, verses 44 — 48. 

t TertuU. de Anim. chap, xxxv., gives very fanciful explanations, 
which it is useless to transcribe. 

M 2 
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as David did, wiien persecuted by Saul, and as the 
apostle bids us do, if we suffer at the hands of others.* 
We have sinned against God in wronging our brother ; 
he is our accuser, and must be so, however forgiving and 
meek he may personally be ; let us seek reconciliation 
with the greater Adversary; and that not only in respect 
to the hundred pence, which we owe to a feUow servant, 
but in respect of those innumerahle talents, which we 
owe to our Master, of which that other debt swells the 
amount. Once sunmioned to the judgment seat, with 
malice in our hearts, or hatred and anger inflaming our 
bosoms, we must needs be delivered to the executioner 
of wrath, and be shut up under condemnation for ever. 
Our debt can never be paid in the eternal world. There 
"he that is filthy will remain for ever filthy, and he 
that is unjust will remain for ever unjust." Here, at 
present at least, perfect deliverance may be obtained 
from a gracious Saviour. 

Eor Christ speaks now, not as a Judge, but as a 
Saviour. His invitations are the overflowings of un- 
bounded love ; for it is still " the day of salvation, and 
an accepted time." His Gospel is proclaimed freely 
to all; our whole debt may be cancelled, and perfect 
reconciliation sealed upon our hearts. But then Christ 
will sit as a Judge, and must condemn the unpenitent; the 
fountain now opened for sin and for uncleanliness wiU be 
no longer accessible ; "the atonement" will be no longer 
available to those, who have not previously received it. 

* 1 Sam. xxiv. 15; 1 Peter iv. 19. 
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§ 2. 

But the Heavenly Teacher proceeds. " Ye have 
heard that it was said to the ancients, thou shalt not 
commit oMtery ; hut I say unto you, that whosoever 
looheth on a woman* to lust after her hath committed 
ad/ultery with her already in his hearth (v. 27, 28.) 

The letter of the commandment had been correctly 
set forth; but without sufficient explanation; and the 
laxity, with which divorces were permitted by the Jewish 
teachers, led to the frequent violation of the wiU. of 
God, when the deluded sinner imagined that he was 
keeping the commandment. We are, therefore, reminded 
that it is reaUy violated by the indulgence of licentious 
desire, or, as the words before us imply, by a looking 
"with the intention and purpose of thereby feeding 
desire,"! as it had primary respect to the heart; and 
the real occasion of so many cruel divorces was no 
doubt the wandering, yea, the cherished wandering, 
of the eye to some stranger, who thus quickly became 
the object of unlawful preference. But the last com- 
mandment of the law had explicitly said, " thou shalt 
not covet ;^^ so that our Lord had really no novel precept 
to imfold. 

* Campbell and Boothroyd limit this expression to a married 
woman; but the Fathers rightly gave it a more extensive signification. 
Job xxxi. 1, affords a striking parallel, frequently adduced, as by 
Chrysost. T. iv. p. 291. 

t^ Augustine: Trench p. 207; Chrysost. T. vii. p. 172. 

M 3 
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It is imnccessaiy to refer to the urgency, with 
which, in an age of unbounded profligacy,* the apostles 
prescribed austere purity of manners, and warned their 
converts against the indulgence of customary sensuality. 
Their testimony was not in vam in the Lord. But the 
dangerous exaggerations of earnest but misguided zeal, 
on the subject of celibacy, subsequently led to a fatal 
re-action; and the morals of those, who outwardly 
acknowledged the truth, soon became fearfully cor- 
rupted.! 'Not if we look around us, can we feel any 
great satisfaction at our actual prospects. The voice 
of warning ought to be raised more extensively and 
more audibly ; and parents and teachers need to be 
reminded in a voice of thunder of their solemn re- 
sponsibilities, and of the importance of more affectionate 
and watchful superintendence over the young; nay, 
the strong arm of the law must be exerted to put down 
an increasing trade in human infamy and sorrow. 

Perhaps we may have suffered much from the too 
exclusive study of the classics in youth, though a 
Milton derived moral strength from polluted pages, 
which excited disgust in a pure bosom. More fre- 
quently models of taste and beautiful composition have 
served to render us indifferent to the evil of fashionable 
vices, to defile the imagination, to obscure the glory 
of Christianity, and to clothe temptation with greater 

* Eph. V. 12, &c. 

t Tertull. do. Virg. Veland. chap, xiv.; de Jejun. chap, xvii.; 
Cyprian de Hab. Virg.; and Ep. 5; 6; 67, &c. 
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power.* On the other hand, the crowded dwellings 
of the poor, and the love of dress, have tended to destroy 
the sense of decency, and to break down the bulwarks 
of propriety and of virtue, in the neglected classes of 
society. Vice at least is increasingly rampant; and 
sad proofs of gross immorality, where better things 
might have been expected, are constantly occurring; 
and we seem powerless to restrain the spreading con- 
flagration. 

Leigh ton beautifully says, "chastity is a delicate, 
tender grace ; and can scarcely endure the much naming 
of itself, far less of those things that are contrary to it." 
This thought often (perhaps unduly) restrains the voice 
of warning ; for ignorance is impossible ; but we caonot 
dismiss the subject without transcribing some of his 
holy admonitions; since "many have fallen unawares 
into every form of sin, because they did not (at once) 
quench the rising flame ;"f and no man may safely 
"trust in his own perfection, though he were stronger 

* Even Aristotle considered it expedient to banish all loose 
discourse, as well as indecent statues and paintings, from places 
frequented by youth; (Polit. vii. 17,) and yet we are less cautions 
than he. Or can we anticipate any good result from the profuse 
exhibition of the nude at Sydenham, or in our Picture Galleries? 
That which pretends to anticipate the restoration of humanity to 
the purity of the ideal confesses its unsuitableness to the gaze of 
a public, neither restored to that purity, nor anticipating it, and can 
only pander to the passions of the sensuous many, and perhaps 
ensnare inexperienced youth. 

t Chrysost. T. i. p. 750. 
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than Sampson, holier than David, or wiser than Solomon j 
for every one of these fell."* 

"Labour to have the heart possessed with a deep 
apprehension of the holiness and purity of God, and 
then of his presence and eye upon all thy actions, yea, 
thy most secret thoughts.f His eye is more piercing 
than that any wickedness can be hid from Him ; and 
more pure than to behold it without indignation. The 
darkness is as noon day to Him. I cannot steal a 
thought out of his sight, though it be never so sudden 
and short. Then think, if I pretend to communion and 
converse with my God, He is'all holiness, therefore 
uncleanness can never attain that to which I aspire. 
What communion hath light with darkness, or Christ 
with Belial ? And shall I lose or hazard the sweetness 
of His presence for so base a delight ? How can I offer 
that heart to Him in prayer, which hath been wallowing 
in the mire of unclean practice or imagination ? Resolve 
to drive out the assaults J to which you are incident: 
how shall I do or think thus ? My holy God is looking 
on me." This was Joseph's preservative, ''shall I do 
this evil and sin against God ?" yea, " watch and pray, 
lest ye enter into temptation." 

Some, indeed, according to the ancient myth, escape 
by stuffing their ears with wax, as they pass the Siren's 

* Chaucer. 

t That thoughts pollute is implied in the arguments concemiDg 
the Vestal in Seneca Controv. i. 2 ; Exc. vii. 8. 
t Forcibly expressed, Chrysost. T. v. p. 607. 
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haunts. Ulysses maintamed his ground, through the 
constancy of his loftier and more resolute intellect.* 
Orpheus more admirably drowned the enchanting voice, 
and confounded the tempter, by singing Paens, or hymns 
of adoration to the gods. And surely, as Bacon f 
observes, divine meditation excels the pleasure of the 
sense, both in power and in sweetness. Let us cherish 
this, that our souls, charmed by the preciousness of a 
Saviour, and devoted to his love and service, may 
effectually ''mortify the deeds of the body," and thus, 
through the power of the indwelling Spirit, J break 
the meshes of that net of gigantic texture, in which 
the poor entangled victims perish so miserably before 
our eyes.§ 

But the Lord warns his disciples against proximate 
occasions of sin, in a general parabolical form, that they 
might be the better secured against the temptations of 
the flesh. 

* But as hard rocks are worn away by soft water, so the pure 
may fall by repeated solicitations ; (see Tertull. de Cult. Fsem. § 2,) 
our safety then is only in the grace of Jesus. 

t Works V. X. p. 208. 

X Rom. viii. 13. 

§ It is remarkable that in Philo, (de Decal. § 24, 25, p. 201, and 
de Spec. Leg. p. 300, ed. Mang.,) Mark, (ix. 19,) Luke, (xviii. 20,) 
and in Paul's epistle to the Romans, (xiii. 9,) the order of the 6th 
and 7th commandments is inverted. TertuUian follows Philo in 
arguing from thisj that adultery is the greatest possible wrong that 
can be done to our neighbour. The Alexandrian Jew anticipates 
the Fathers in the extent, to which he carries the law of chastity. 
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And if thy right eye offend* thee, pluck it out, and 
cast it from thee ; for it is profitable for thee that one 
of thy members shotdd perish, and not that thy whole 
body should be cast into hell: f Gehenna. J And if thy 
right hand offend* thee, cut it off, and cast it from thee ; 
for it is profitable for thee that one of thy members should 
perish, a/nd not that thy whole body should be cast into 
hell:'' (Gehenna,; (v, 29, 30.) 

A similar passage occurs in a later chapter, and also 
in the Gospel of St. Mark,f where the disciples are 
warned agaiiist doing anything, which would ensnare 
a brother, or throw a stumbling block in his way. "We 
cannot therefore limit this lesson, with Chrysostom, 
to the mere duty of shuTmiug the company of friends 
and associates, however dear to us, or otherwise service- 
able, if they prove the means of drawing us into sin ; J 
but must apply it to every known source of evil, or 
occasion of loss and injury to the soul, which is equally 
to be shimned. 

The hand, which might be wantonly stretched out 
to smite a neighbour, and the wandering eye, must be 
alike restrained at any cost. The temptation, which 
was unforeseen, but which has unexpectedly ensnared 
us, must be diligently avoided for the future ; whatever 

* Or " ensnare." 

t Matt, xviii. 8, 9; Mark ix. 43 — 48. 

t T. iii. p. 38. (To dishonour or renounce their friendship to 
render our salvation more secure.) T. iv. p. 119. 
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it Jtoight have been ; whether the glass of wine, or the 
elegant dress, or the insinuating voice, or the attractive 
music, or the admired works of art. 'No situation, 
however profitable or agreeable, must be retained, which 
exposes our morals to corruption, or our souls to danger. 
"No worldly honours or advantages can counterbalance 
the acquisition of one vice, or the formation of one 
habit of evil, or the lapse of the soul into lukewarmness 
or formality. No company must be frequented, no 
amusement, however innocent in itself, must be in- 
dulged in, which will tend to deaden our devotions, 
and imfit us for communion with our God. Above all 
no associate must ever be permitted to ingratiate himself 
into our favor, who is not ashamed to make a mock 
at siQ, or whose frivolity tends to impair the delicate 
sensibility of the soul to the hateftdness of vice. It 
was the lesson of universal experience, which Menander 
expressed, when he said, "evU communications corrupt 
good manners." The apostle only re-echoes his tes- 
timony, and thus shows how the Holy Spirit graciously 
condescends to apply the lessons of human experience to 
the guidance of indiscreet and unestablished Christians.* 
And thus in relation to others, the parable, as given 
in St. Mark, is explained and applied by St. Paul in 
a similar manner. *'It is good neither to eat flesh, 
nor to drink wine, nor any thing whereby thy brother 

* 1 Cor. xy. 33. Otherwise he might have quoted ProT. xiii. 20. 
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stumbleth, or is offended, or is made weak."* For 
" when ye sin so against the brethren, and wound their 
weak conscience, ye sin against Christ. Wherefore, 
if meat make my brother to offend, I will eat no flesh 
while the world standeth, lest I make my brother to 
offend."! -^^^ though lawful, "it is evil for that man 
who eateth with offence."{ It is the law of love to 
God, which stimulates to self denial in one case ; it is 
the law of love to man, which requires it in the other. 
"We must neither rush imbidden into situations of danger 
ourselves, nor do any thing wittingly, which wiU draw 
our neighbours into them. Present gain is dearly 
purchased by the loss of the soul, or even of spiritual 
privileges ; better live maimed and halt in the heavenly 
city, than be exposed' to the abominations and fire of 
Gehenna with unmutilated limbs; better far take up 
a daily cross, and deny ourselves, that we may be 
enabled to keep under our bodies, and thus overcome 
all the lusts of the flesh, than by careless self indulgence 
in lawful pleasures to excite and foster them.§ 

* Rom. xiv. 21. 

t .1 Cor. viii. 12, 13. and see x. 31—33. 

X Rom. xiv. 20. 

§ Philo says that temperance (\*>/Kpirnct de vit Cont. § 4,) is the 
basis of all virtues, bringing with it health, safety, and immortality ; 
and that desire is a many headed monster, (Qusest in Exod. i. 19,) the 
fountain of all evil, wrongs, and crimes, which becomes all in all to the 
unhappy wretch in whose bosom it rages, de Decal § 28; 12; de 
Mund Opif § 53. 
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§3. 

"It hath hem said, whosoever shall put away his wife, 
let him give her a writing of divorcement; hut I say unto 
you, that whosoever shall put away his wife, saving for 
the cause of fornication, causeth her to commit adultery: 
and whosoever shall marry her that is divorced,* committeth 
adultery.'' (v. 31, 32.) 

The Pharisees pretended that it was lawful for a 
maa to divorce his wife " for every cause." But when 
they hypocritically tempted Jesus by this question, He 
answered them by simple reference to the original 
institution of marriage, on which He grounded the 
solemn inference, as a law binding upon every con- 
science, "what God hath joined together, let not man 
put asunder." They rejoined, "why did Moses then 
command to give a writing of divorcement, and to put 
her away ?" He replied, " Moses because of the hard- 
ness of your hearts suffered you to put away your wives ; 
but from the beginning it was not so;" and then 
repeated the statement before us.f We may conclude 
from the silence of His enemies on that occasion, that 
this really involves no contradiction of the law, as 
otherwise they would have " taken hold of His words." J 
Tor the force of the qualifying clause of the original 

* Justin M. Apol. p. 62, cites this clause only: "whoever marries 
one divorced by another man commits adultery." 
t Matt. xix. a— 0. Cf. Mark x. 2--12. 
X See Luke xx. 26. 

N 
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precept,* here omitted, was the subject of grave dis- 
cussion in the opposite rabbinical schools.f Why, then, 
should not Jesus adopt a stricter iaterpretation of words, 
thus apparently ambiguous ? If we justly regard Him 
as a Prophet expounding the law, and not as a Lawgiver, 
it is at least obvious that He cannot be "a higher witness 
for the sanctity of marriage" than Moses, J on whose 
testimony He argues, and whose words were the com- 
mands of God.§ 

In times of innocence, divorce, of course, could not 
have occurred. Its necessity arose from the entrance of 

* Deut. xxiv. 1. "If she find no favor in his eyes, because he 
hath found some nncleanness (or, matter of nakedness) in her." 
Boothroyd renders, "some unpleasant defect," that is, "some very 
great bodily blemish, or some base immoral habit.". But such vague- 
ness in enunciating a law, which the husband might carry out at 
pleasure, seems scarcely intelligible. The adulteress might have been 
put to death; but probably this sentence was seldom executed; (cf. 
Matt. i. 18, 19,) and may not Moses have legislated for such cases? 
Their constant occurrence is pre-supposed in the rule of Jesus. 
Possibly lewd and indecent conduct, where the overt act of sin has 
not been committed, but something more than suspicion is necessarily 
excited by undoubted improprieties, may have been implied. Any 
reference to mere bodily defects seems to be precluded by the sap- 
position in the context, that the woman might be married to another, 
and afterwards recalled by her first husband. 

t See M'Caul's Old Paths p. 614 — 626. Josephus asserted that 
Moses permitted husbands to divorce their wives on any pretence, and 
himself acted accordingly. Antiq. iv. 8, 26 ; vit. Joseph. 

} As Mr. Trench supposes. Augustine thought that both legislated 
in the same direction ; and that to require a bill of divorcement was 
not to encourage divorces, but to throw impedimoits in the way. See 
p. 166 and 314. § As appears Matt. xv. 4. 
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sin into the world, and from that untractable disposition 
of mankind, and not of the Jews only, which under such 
circumstances would render the continued inviolability 
of the contract intolerable, or a cause of fresh sin ; and 
on this account it is still permitted. Justice, at least, 
requires that the innocent party should be released from 
the bonds of a covenant, no longer holy, and no longer 
conducive to the ends for which it was instituted, because 
virtually dissolved by "the fornication," or impurity of 
the woman ; and this is the case to which the Lord here 
limits the permission. 

Milton, indeed, contended with much force and 
eloquent declamation for liberty of divorce in all cases 
of gross misconduct or iixeconcileable disagreement, and 
boldly maintained that the language of the Lord must 
be explained in a figurative sense, in order to reconcile 
it to the voice of reason and of charity. Even Augustine 
thus regarded the word "fornication," as implying 
" every graver sin which corrupts and defiles the soul." 
But, as Luther observed, no trope can be admitted in 
Scripture, unless where the context manifestly requires 
it, or the literal sense is evidently false or absurd. Nay, 
the poet himself elsewhere maintains, that in drawing 
up a law, or in composing a definition, the m«st exact 
and appropriate words must be used, and that these 
must be interpreted, not in their metaphorical, but in 
their proper signification.* This unquestionable axiom 

* Christian Doctrine c. 10, p. 227 : ed. Bohn. 

N 2 
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snfficiently refiites a theory, which wholly ignores the 
distinct contrast in the present Scriptore, and the fact 
that no limitation whatever occurs in the parallel 
passages of St. Luke and St. Mark.* And where could 
we draw the line, if a figurative interpretation were 
once adopted ? What " cruel abuses" would inevitably 
result fix)m "the vagueness and uncertainty," in which 
it is necessarily involved.f 

The law of the early church limited the right of 
divorce to the case of adultery. J Some, indeed, sought 
to reconcile the institutions of Christ and of Rome, and 
to make the usual compromise between the strictness of 
the one, and the laxity of the other; but Chrysostom 
expressly refiises to recognise human legislation on the 
subject, because God alone is our Judge. § 

The disciples understood the Lord literally, and 
therefore exclaimed, "if the case of the man be 
so with his wife, it is not good to marry." || So 
low was the estimation in which females were then 
held amongst the Jews;^ so frequently was married 
life embittered by the occurrence of " irreconcileable 

* Luke xvi. 18; Mark z. 11, 12. 

t Trench p. 211, 212. 

% Btmsen Hippol. V. iii. p. 357. 

§ Op. T. V. p. 280, 281; 748. The absurdity and injustice of 
our own htw seem to be generally acknowledged*; though with many 
other recognised evils left without a remedy. 

li Matt. xix. 10. 

% See references to the Tahnud in Old Pa1l» p. 24, 25; 495, &c. 
Joseph. Antiq. iv. 8, § 4: 16; PhUo Quod Omn. Prob. Lib. § 18, &c. 
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enmities," arising from intolerable waywardness, or 
incompatability of temper. Hence, no doubt, the 
disciples concluded with Maimonides, that divorces 
are necessary imder such circumstances to preserve 
peace and domestic quiet; and therefore thought that, 
if the possibility of obtaining such a release was cut 
off, the idea of contracting a marriage would be in- 
tolerable. It is true that the disciples sometimes grossly 
mistook the meaning of their Lord ; but then He never 
left them in error ; so that if they had misapprehended 
his meaning on this occasion, some intimation would 
have been given of the nature of their mistake, and a 
further explanation of the subject would have rendered 
its recurrence impossible.* This, however, has not 
been done, because they were not now in error. 

§4- 

^^ Again ye ha/oe heard that it hath been said to 

THE Ai^ciENTS, tkou shalt Tiot foTsweoT thyself y hut shalt 

perform unto the Lord thine oaths ; hut I say unto you, 

swear not at all: neither hy heaven; for it is God^a 

* Professor Lee thus interprets Malachi ii. 16 ; (quoted Chrysost. 
T. V. p. 280, 281.) "When one hates, he dismisses (saying) Jehovah, 
the Grod of Israel, has (so) commanded. And so he conceals violence 
with a cloak." (Hebr. Lex.) Boothroyd translates, — " I hate him that 
putteth away his wife, saith Jehovah, the God of Israel, and him that 
covereth violence with his garment, &c." That divorces ought not be 
granted with too ^;reat facility. Sir W. Scott forcibly argues in his 
celebrated judgment in the case of Evans v. Evans. 1 Hagg. Rep. 
p. 36—40. 

* N 3 
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throne: nor hy the earth; for it is Ms footstool : neither 
hy Jerusalem ; for it is the dty of the great king. Neither 
shalt thou swea/r hy thy head, became thou canst not make 
one hair white or black. But let* totjk coMMmacATioN 
BE TEA, yea; nay, NAY; for whatsoever is more than 
these Cometh of m/." {v. 33 — 37.) 

The sin of neglecting to perform contracts or en- 
gagements, made with an oath, was probably the point 
indicated by the Elders; but the Lord would have his 
disciples enter into all their mutual contracts without 
any such solemn adjurations. They are altogether un- 
necessary, where strict love prevails, as that necessarily 
involves implicit faithftdness in every social relation 
of life.f 

The language of the Alexandrian Philo on the subject 
of oaths strikingly illustrates the deep reverential feeling 
of the Jews, though not free from superstition, with 
reference to that awfiil Name, which they scrupled 
even to repeat. J The Essenes never swore at all, and 
regarded the habit of abstaining from oaths as involving 

* Rather, " let your yea be yea, and your no, no." (Boothroyd.) 
This is the reading of Chrysostom T. vii. p. 178; T. viii. p. 527. 

t Chrysostom strangely accounts for the omission of any direct 
reference to the law of theft, by saying that the thief sometimes 
swears; but that he who neither swears nor lies would never steal; 
80 that it is partly on this account that the Lord here denounces 
the sin of swearing, because falsehood arises from theft! T. vii. 
p. 177. 

X The law is explicit, Exod. xx. 7; forbidding all irreverent, as 
well as untruthful, mention of the name of Jehovah. 
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that of tnithfolness ;* and this was acknowledged by 
their admirer to bo most admirable, expedient, and 
conformable to reason. The mere word of a good man 
should be the most solemn oath ; since that is ever 
truthful and unequivocal. But Philo praises those, 
who, if they were at any time compelled to swear, 
did so with much hesitation and demur, striking awe 
into the minds of the spectators by their solemn maoner, 
and then only half uttered the formula,] or perhaps 
(if required,) swore by the health of living, or by the 
memory of deceased, parents, or by the sun, the stars, 
the heaven, or the whole universe. No censure seemed 
to him too severe for those reckless and impious men, 
who, on all occasions, and in aU places, and in the most 
trifling matters, whether themselves clean or unclean in 
body or soul, rashly appealed to the Creator. Frequent 
swearing is no pledge of truthfulness, but causes distrust 
in the minds of the wise. J 

But the Lord necessarily rejects all' subterfuges and 
evasions, and the rather, because they were subterfuges 
and evasions; for it is observable that he does not 
mention a direct appeal to the Name of God, but only 
adjurations by the creatures, in manifest and irreverent 

* Philo Quod Omn Prob. Lib. § 12. Cf. de Decal. § 17. 

f This betrays a Platonist. See the elliptical /uta tov Plato 
Gorg § 49, with Routh's note. At other times Socrates swore by the 
dog: CratjJ § 60; Gorg § 37; 83; Apol Socr. § 7, &c. 

X Philo de Spec Leg. p. 270, 271 : ed. M. 
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forgetMness of the Creator, "as if these did not virtually 
involve a reference to Him, whose they are." Men's 
consciences told them, that it would be wrong to appeal 
on such occasions to Jehovah; but all such appeals 
were exactly equivalent, no less awfiil, no less incon- 
sistent with religious feeling, and therefore must be 
all renounced.* 

The language of St. James is nearly identical with 
that before us. ** Above aU things, my brethren, swear 
not, neither by heaven, neither by the earth, neither by 
any other oath ; but let your yea be yea, and your nay, 
nay; lest ye fall into condemnation." (v. 12.) 

Chrysostom understood the precept literally, and 
enforced it on aU occasions with the greatest vehemence, 
especially in a long course of sermons preached by him 
at Antioch during Lent,f in which he successfully J 
protested against all oaths as impious, and urged his 
hearers to restrict their communications to yes and no 
under all circumstances, because "whatsoever is more 

* Trench p. 220, thus explains " at all," as referring to all those 
kinds of oaths subsequently specified. Certainly we cannot acquit 
Socrates of irreverence. 

t See T. i. p. 59; 437, &c. &c.; T. iv. p. 401, (as a new law.) 
X He congratulates his hearers on the result, apparent, as he says, 
in every household : T. v. p. 3, 4. It appears that a custom prevailed 
of taking the Gospel into the hand, and of thus approaching the holy 
table in the church, and stretching out the book in solemn adjuration, 
on very trifling occasions. This is of course most vehemently 
condemned. 
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than these cometh of Satan."* A striking reference 
to the history of Saul and Jonathan, in the war with 
the Philistines, forcibly illustrates the folly, the danger, 
and the complicated evil, which results from rash oaths,! 
about which there can be no question. Coleridge says, 
"they are altogether bad, foolish, unchristian things, 
except as mere remembrancers of the guilt of deliberate 
falsehood, at the same time occasioning the affirmer 
to be calm and deliberate." The Fathers, indeed, 
generally condemned them altogether ; J but Augustine, 
though perplexed by the language of the Lord, saw 
that this was a false and superficial conclusion, § and 
that this language was not so absolute as it seems. 

For Jeremiah thus delivers the word of Jehovah. 
" If thou wilt return, Israel, saith the Lord, return 
unto me ; and if thou wilt put away thine abominations 
out of my sight, then shalt thou not remove ; and thou 
shalt swear, the Lord liveth, in truth, in judgment, 
and in righteousness ; and the nations shall bless them- 
selves in Him, and in Him shall they glory." || The 
language of Moses is no less striking. "Thou shalt 

* He thus interprets rov nrov^pov T. i. p. 804; T. iii. p. 44; 
T. vi. p. 796. At T. viii. p. 547, he says, truly swearing is a snare 
of Satan. He dwells upon the history in Mark vi.; Judges xxi.; 
Josh, ix., to illustrate his assertion. 

t See 1 Sam. xiv. 

% Justin M. Apol i. 66; Clemens A. Paid iii. 11, 79, &c.; Euseb. 
H. E. vi. 6; Praep. Evang. i. 4; xiii. 13. 

§ Trench p. 217, 218. 
Jer. iv. 1, 2. Contrast v. 2. 
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fear the Lord thy God, and serve him, and shalt swear 
by His name," or render to Him the highest possible 
honour and adoration.* I^or can we forget how Jehovah 
is repeatedly introduced in Holy Scripture swearing 
by Himself; and how the apostle dwells on this cir- 
cumstance in the epistle to the Hebrews, as investing 
the priesthood of Christ with superior glory,t and as 
also designed in wonderful condescension by the God 
of Abraham to display the immutability of his counsel, 
and the irrevocable character of his blessing, more 
clearly; as amongst men "an oath for confirmation 
is an end of aU strife." J 

It cannot be supposed, therefore, that meh oaths 
are unholy, unlawful, sinful things. § 

God's word is imquestionably true; and yet even that 
derived an additional solemnity from the interposition 
of an oath! II 

But because there are rare occasions, on which it 

* Deut. vi. 13. 

t Heb. vii. 20 — 22 : as the surety of a better covenant. 

t Heb. vi. 13—18. 

§ Of the Patriarchs, see Gen. xxi. 31; xxiv. 3; 9; xxvi. 31; 
xxxi. 53, &c. But Chrysostom says oaths are sinful now, though 
not formerly so! Ap. T. vii. p. 179. This is unintelligible to those 
who believe the distinctions between right and wrong to be immutable 
in unaltered circumstances. 

II Many regarded it as incongruous; but though His words differ 
nothing from oaths in respect of their certainty, Philo says, that it 
is introduced to reprove the weakness of the creature, and then to 
encourage, and thus to help him. de Sacrif. Ab. and C. § 28, 29. 
See de Leg. Alleg. 1. iii. $ 72, 73. 
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may become an acceptable act of divine worship, and 
may be beneficially interposed for the removal of all 
doubts, and for the confirmation of momentous truth, 
it seems the more necessary to reserve so awftil a 
sanction for such occasions, and jealously to exclude 
it from ordinary conversation, and the common business 
or intercourse of Hfe, that its effect may not be weakened 
and impaired, by any profane and irreverent associations. 
If the High Priest had intruded into the sanctuary on 
any other day than that prescribed in the law, he would 
have been cut off for his presumption and irreverence ; 
but then he entered boldly and acceptably, because " in 
truth, and judgment, and righteousness," according to 
the will of God. 

A reference to the epistles of Paul will suffice to 
establish the true interpretation of the evangelical 
precept, and to bring it into harmony, as we must 
endeavour to bring it, with the uniform tenor of the 
law and of the prophets, which the Son of man " came 
not to destroy but to fulfil." It cannot at least be 
admitted, that we must abide by the words of Jesus, 
in opposition to all others ; for, though frail and fallible 
in ordinary circumstances, the apostle could not err, 
when he wrote by the inspiration of the Spirit for 
our guidance; for then his words were as much the 
words of Christ, with respect to their holiness and 
truth, as those recorded by the evangelists. But in 
reality there is no opposition between the Lawgiver, 
and the Son, and the apostle. It is only the delusion, 
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arising from the too common but dangerous habit of 
superficial minds, to insist upon a literal interpretation 
of one or more isolated passages, without reference 
to the general tenor of the Scriptures, which throws 
any obscurity on the subject. 

Paul certainly has not limited himself to the simple 
mode of communication, which has been considered 
indispensable. " I say the truth in Christ, I lie not, my 
conscience also bearing me witness in the Holy Ghost.''* 
And again, " as God is true, our word toward you was 
not yea and nay,"f or vsiciUating and equivocating. 
"Moreover I caU God for a record upon my soul. "J 
And "the God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
which is blessed for evermore, knoweth that I lie 
not."§ And, yet again, "the things which I write 
unto you, behold, before God, I lie not."|| 

It cannot be supposed, that he wrote unadvisedly 
and ill in these solemn passages, or that he was forsaken 
by the Spirit of his Master, and (without any adequate 
cause) instigated by the Evil One, so repeatedly, to 
transgress a precept, the observance of which is so 
easy, even to unconverted men. But why not ? The 

* Rom. ix. 1. 

t 2 Cor. i. 18. 

t lb. 23. 

§ lb. xi. 31. 

II Gal. i. 20. Trench refers to these passages, and the words of 
AugQstine : prsecepti violati reum Paulum, prsesertim in epistolis 
conscriptis atque editis ad spiritalem vitam salutemque populorum, 
nefas est dicere. (de Mendac. chap, zv.) 
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occasion was solemn, the communication privileged; 
and less awful words would have been inadequate to 
produce the impression, or "the end of aU strife," 
which with such confirmatory words he desired to 
effect ; and therefore his conscience reproved him not.* 

"We conclude, therefore, that oaths are lawful, or 
that appeals may be made to the Lord, when the cause 
of God, or of truth and justice, which must needs be 
His, would suffer without them; though reason and 
experience alike convince us, that such occasions must 
be comparatively rare. 

Mr. Trench refers the Lord's words, "whatsoever 
is more than these (yea and nay) cometh of evil," to 
the fact that the demand for oaths is a recognition of 
the untruthfuhiess of mau. The fact, indeed, is true ; 
but then this could not have been the principle, on 
which Jehovah sware by Himself, in condescension to 
our weakness. It seems more natural to apply those 
words exclusively to ordinary conversation, when STjrear- 
ing is altogether evil, and can only arise from a sinful 
and irreverent feeling, be the oath what it may. 

The obligation to accomplish vows once made is 
unalterable. The Psalmist repeatedly refers to those, 
which he had vowed in the time of trouble, and which 
he hastened to accomplish on his deliverance, in praise 
and thank-offerings.f The apostle, as we have already 

♦ See 1 Cor. iv. 4; 2 Cor. i. 12. 

t See Psalm Ivi. 12; Ixi. 5; 8; Ixvi. 13; xxii. 25; 1. 14; cxvi. 
14; 18 with Psalm cxxxii. 2; 2 Chron. xv. 14; Eccles. y. 4, &c. 
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mentioned, had shom his head at Cenchrea in con- 
sequence of a Toluntary vow; and when he came to 
Jerusalem, he found four brethren belonging to the 
church there, who had taken some RiTnilar vows.* For, 
when the Lord denounced the absurd and hypocritical 
evasions of the Pharisees, who distinguished between 
an oath, (or, rather, vow) by the temple, or by the 
gold of the temple, and by the altar, or by the gift 
upon the altar, as if the one might be violated with 
impunity, and not the other. He asserted the equal 
solemnity of all such vows, without giving the least 
intimation that they were to be considered xmlawful 
for the future, thus clearly implying the contrary.f 
But, as we are free from the ceremonial law, we can 
scarcely regard them as expedient for such poor, fiml, 
and inconstant creatures as we are, whether they have 
reference to God, or to our neighbours. J 

* Acts xviii. 18; xxi. 23, 24 (et'X'i*'*) 

t Matt. xxiu. 16—22. 

J If thou shalt forbear to vow, it shall be no sin in thee : Deut. 
xxiii. 22. The vows of nnmorried daughters and wives might be 
disallowed bj fathers and husbands, and then ceased to be obligatory. 
Num. XXX. 3 — 8. 

Jepthah's rash vow. Judges xi. 30, 31: could not be recalled, 
(verse 35.) It was doubtless recorded to restrain a dangerous custom, 
which ensnared many souls. It is obvious that the daughter in that 
case was not put to death, (which would have been an act of atrocious 
guilt,) but only constrained to a life of perpetual celibacy, which in 
Israel was a great calamity and reproach: see verses 37; 39, and an 
able note on the subject by Jonathan Edwards. 
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§ 5. 

** r^ have hsa/rd that it hath been said, an eye for 
an eye, and a tooth for a tooth; hut I say unto you, 
that ye resist not evil: hut whosoever shall smite thee 
on thy right cheek, turn to him the other also. And if 
a man will sue thee at the law, and take away thy coat, 
let him have thy cloak also. And whosoever shall compel 
thee to go a mile, go with him twain. Give to him that 
asketh thee, and from him that would horrow of thee turn 
not thou OAJDOAjP {p, 38 — 42.) 

The words "an eye for an eye, and a tooth for a 
tooth," occur in three distinct passages of the law;* 
but not thus simply and nakedly. The context must 
be consulted to show with what object the various laws, 
of which this is only a fragment, were enacted. For 
it cannot be supposed, that the divine Prophet would 
sanction by His example such a garbled quotation, (as 
this seems to be,) however common such a vicious and 
unjustifiable course may be amongst false and superficial 
Teachers. Is he not rather referring to the traditionist, 
who thus summed up in a short proverbial form, easily 
remembered by the people, an odious maxim of re- 
taliation, which it was supposed that every injured 

* Exod. xxi. 24; Levit. xxiv. 20; Deut. xix. 21. TertuU. de 
Patient, chap. vi. says, nondum enim patientia in terris, quia necjides: 
bat there was faith in the true Israelites in all ages. 

2 
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man might carry out at pleasure? The contrary is 
generally asserted; and probably no passage has been 
more frequently alleged, as affording distinct proof of 
the striking line of contrast, which distinguishes the 
Jewish from the Christian code of morality. Even 
Chrysostom represents the conduct of David, when 
Saul once and again fell into his hands, and h» exercised 
forbearance and kindness towards his persecutor, as 
the more admirable, because the law then permitted 
retaliation, so that he exceeded the bounds of the 
commandment!* Such notions properly belong to the 
Gnostic and Manichean heresies, the advocates of which, 
as more profound and rational thinkers, consistently 
concluded from these premises, that the God of Israel 
and the God of Christians were irreconcileable adver- 
saries, and maintained, as a fundamental principle, that 
the law and the Gospel emanated from different Authors ! f 
But some soften the contrast by pointing out the dis- 
tinction between retaliation and revenge; for these 
consider the law as either designed to restrain the 

♦ T. ii. p. 1010; 1040. See also T. iii. p. 75, on Psalm vii. 4, 
(= T. vi. p. 972, he did not consider that he had acted with becoming 
virtue, unless he had shot beyond the precept.) T. iv. p. 359 ; T. vi. 
p. 319, and Palladius Dial, de S. Chrysost. p. 31: (Justus mensuras 
servilis legis modosque transiliens, et eo quod diligit Dominum ad 
sortem adoptionis libertatisque festinans sibi ipsi legis est author, ut 
Job xxxi. 1. Cf. 1 Cor. ix.) Compare Chrysost. T. v. p. 234 — 236. 
The Psalmist himself could not have entertained such views: Psalm 
cxix. 96. 

t Tei-tull. adv. Marc i. 19. 
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lesentment of an irritated man, by setting such a limit 
to his fiiry,* or, at least, to check the wrong doer by 
the fear of just retribution ; and therefore they contend 
that it is by no means inconsistent with goodness, as 
the Manicheans asserted.f The legislation of Christ, 
however, is certainly not parallel with the rule which 
he cites ; neither can it- be sufficient to allege, that the 
different precepts belong to different domains of man^s 
life, the one internal, the other external; J for, though 
this may be strictly true as regards the Mosaic precept 
in its real meaning, the language of the Lord implies 
a decided contrast between two inconsistent precepts, 
one of which he must positively over-rule, if there is 
any accuracy in words. 

There is, then, a difficulty ; and we must endeavour 
patiently to untie the Gordian knot, and reconcile the 
apparent contradiction; unless the explanation already 
suggested is deemed sufficient. 

We must not, however, be surprised or discouraged, 
if we meet with greater difficulties. They beset every 
path of investigation. We know how some filmy specks 
of cloudy matter in the material heavens, once the object 
of wonder and vague hypothesis, have been ascertained 
to consist of brilliant stellar points ; how other nebulaB 
have been resolved by patient observation, and the aid 

* Augustine. Trench p. 224, 225. 
t Chrysost. T. vii. p. 160, 161. 

J Trench p. 223. Chrysostom considers the old law as adapted 
to former times, but not to the present. 

3 
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of powerful instruments, into similar clusters of mar" 
veUous arrangement; and how, although it was long 
thought that some other nebulae, sparkling in mysterious 
distances, were altogether distinct from these in their 
characteristics, or finally irresolvable, and an ingenious 
theory was grounded upon this hasty hypothesis, this 
seems to have since fallen before more exact observation 
and mightier instruments. The result of scriptural 
researches has not been dissimilar. At first much of 
the Bible may have seemed to us a mass of confusion ; 
but portions soon opened out into order and brilliant 
distinctness in the light of faith; others subsequently 
yielded to more prayerful and diligent investigation ; 
and of the rest, which seemed so long to baflle our 
inquiry, and to defy our ken, and which were thought 
in a moment of temptation to be of a different, and 
therefore not of a divine, character, some have since 
been resolved, and thus lead us to the more confident 
anticipation of ultimately attaining to perfect knowledge 
of the whole ; if we will but consent to wait, and not 
be ashamed to suspend our judgment, and to doubt a 
little longer. 

Here, indeed, the difficulty may be more easily re- 
solved. Retaliation, as a rule of personal action, never 
could have been enjoined, or even permitted, by Moses. 
It is as opposed to the commandment, as light to dark- 
ness; for the law, as laid down by him, to be habitually 
exemplified in our outward conduct, is essentially 
hiunane. **Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thy- 
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self/'* "Whatsoever ye would that men should ia 
Unto you, even so do untof them.'* The first is the exact 
Levitical precept, at once brief but comprehenme, which 
St. James calls "the royal law;" the latter is the rule 
enunciated by the Lord, as the substance of the whole 
law, and of the prophets, in relation to this point. 
All moral contracts, then, must originate in misappre- 
hension; and although development in the character 
of the dispensations of God, or rather in the practical 
application of fixed principles and of r^ealed truths, 
may be elsewhere recognised, this is not the case here. 
For Moses reaUy enjoins love to enemies, as we shaU 
presently see ; and if that be felt, all desire of revenge 
must be extinguished, and retaliation becomes impossible, 
as it is expressly/ prohibited in the book of Proverbs,]; 
in diametrical opposition to the supposed precept of 
the law. 

This, no doubt, seems to be a light beyond the 
heathen. Demosthenes§ sneers at the barbaric notion 
of doing homage to those who have injured us, as a 

* Levit. xix. 18; Matt. xxii. 39, 40; and xix. 19; (omitted in 
the parallel passages Mark x. 19; Luke xviii. 20;) Rom. xiii. 9; 
James ii. 8; Mark xii. 31; 33; Luke x. 27 — 37. St. James considers 
respect of persons a plain violation of this law. 

t See below chap. vii. 12. 

J " Say not thou, I will recompense evil, but wait on the Lord, 
and He shall save thee." (Prov. xx. 22.) And again, " say not, I 
will do so to him as he hath done to me: I will retider to the man 
according to his work." (Prov. xxiv. 29.) 

§ Orat. c. Mid. 
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sign of a dastardly spirit. Archilochus considered it 
a great thing to requite a wrong with terrible severity.* 
The sophist Gorgias regarded that man as a virtuous 
citizen, who was competent to transact the business 
of the state, to serve his Mends, and to punish his 
enemies;! ^^^ ^^® historian Polybius describes the 
good man, as one that loves his friends and his country, 
and sympathises with these in hatred of their enemies.^ 
Aristotle represents tnagncmimous men as never fierce, 
except towards those who have injured them, thus 
making this an exceptional case.§ In one remarkable 
passage, however, Plato introduces Socrates rising to a 
higher standard, and contending that, as it was ahjoays 
wrong to do evil to others, we ought never to retaliatey 
whatever we may suffer at their hands. Eut he calls 
this a paradoxical conclusion, which he was assured 
that very few admitted, or would admit. || Callicles, 
moreover, is elsewhere represented taunting the re- 
nowned philosopher, and telling him that his philosophy 
would expose its votaries to the utmost contumely and 
wrong, and leave them without any means of self- 
defence ; so that to use plain language, their enemies 
might strike them on the cheek with impunity !^ How 
striking an approximation to the language of the Lord ! 

* As cited by Theophilus ad Autol ii. 37. 

•f Plato Meno chap. iii. 

t Hist. i. 14,4. 

§ PoKt. viii. t. 

II Crito § 10 p. 49. 

\ Gorg. § 91 p. 486; and see § 137, p. 508; § 175, p. 527. 
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Such a blow was considered peculiarly dishonourable, 
and most exasperating. Seneca, indeed, also acknow- 
ledges, that as it is disgraceful to be outdone in repaying 
benefits, it is not less so to exceed in requiting evil.* 
He calls revenge an inhuman word, only differing from 
contumely in order of time, though it may be considered 
just.^ 

But the legislator of despised Israel, in an age of 
comparative barbarism, as his own history abundantly 
testifies, speaks vrith no hesitating or uncertain sound, 
and inculcates something higher and nobler, even than 
patient submission to wrong, and that in "a voice 
beyond nature," plainly testifying by its own self 
evidencing light, that it was uttered by a God of love. 
The signal philcmtkropy of Moses, indeed, as exhibited 
in his personal career, and by many special enactments 
in his legislation, all breathing the utmost gentleness 
and kindness, is the subject of one of the best and most 
interesting of Philo's tracts. 

Amongst the passages,! to which he refers, the 

* Above all, says Philo, shun a contest in reproachful language, in 
which the victor is worse than the vanquished. De Agric. chap. xxiv. 
Compare what Chrysostom says of furious and passionate men. 
T. v. p. 628. 

t De Ira ii. 32. 

t They are Deut. xxiii. 19; Levit. xix. 13; Deut. xxiv. 10, 19, 
20; xxii. 1, 2; Exod. xxiii. 10, 11; Levit. xxv. 8, &c.; Deut. x. 
19; xxiii. 7; xx. 10; xxi. 10, 11, &c.; Exod. xxiii. 19; Deut. xv. 
12 — 18; xxv. 4; xxii. 10; xx. 19. Compare Clemens Alex. Strom. 
ii. 18, who regards such passages as a kind of preparation for the 
fulness of the evangelical precepts. 
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following words in the book of Exodus* justly occupy 
a prominent position. "If thou meet thine enemy's 
ox or his assf going astray, thou shalt surely bring it 
back to him again. If thou see the ass of him that 
hateth thee lying under his burden, and woMest forhea/r 
to help him, thou shalt surely help with him." 

!Nrow such conduct would be impossible without a 
loving and forgiving spirit, and the entire renunciation 
of every desire to retaliate upon him for a real or 
imaginary wrong. There must be no delay on account 
of pressing business, or on the ground of the incon- 
venience, or of the difficulties, in which it might involve 
the traveller, or from fear of being exposed to fresh 
insult, or contumely, in going to the house of an enemy. 
There must be no hesitation or demur, but an immediate 
effort, if he were present, to help him out of his trouble. 

And wherefore ? It is the command of the God of 
Israel. " You will not benefit him more than yourself. 
He wiU recover his property, but you will exhibit the 
greatest and most precious thing in nature, noble conduct, 
or generosity. J From this, too, as surely as a shadow 
follows any substance, dissolution of enmity will ensue. 
For he who receives such a favor will be led, even 

* Exodus xxiii. 4, 5. An ancient Greek apophthegm directed 
men to act towards friends, as if they might one day be alienated, and 
towards enemies^ as if they might finally be reconciled. Philo de 
Cant. § 21. 

t " Or any other beast." Sam. (Boothroyd.) 

% KaXoKocryat^lac, de Carit. § 15. Clement of Alexandria, Strom, 
ii. 18, 90, evidently had this passage in view. 
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against his will, because overcome by kindness, to 
treat with his adversary; and he who confers it must 
be already disposed to reconciliation under the influence 
of his own good deed."* Thus wo see, how Moses 
"ahns above all things to produce that harmony of 
feeling, good fellowship, and unanimity, through which 
alone families, and cities, nations and countries, or, in 
a word, the whole human race may attain to the highest 
degree of happiness possible to man/' ' 

Such is the commentary of the philosophical Jew 
of Alexandria. Can the Christian moralist write better, 
or more accurately express the spirit of his Master's 
legislation? To claim originality for that is indeed 
an egregious blunder, most dishonouring to the Eternal 
Spirit of Jehovah; but Gibbon's sneersf involve this 
absurd misconception. But Philo elsewhere represents 
his countrymen denying that they had any pleasure 
in the sufferings inflicted by divine vengeance upon 
their enemy, because they were instructed by their 
sacred laws to cherish feelings of humanity y\ whilst they 
blessed the Lord for showing them pity and compassion, 
and thus alleviating their continuous afflictions. Job 
denied, in like manner, that he ever rejoiced at the 
destruction of one that hated him, or at any evil which 
befel him, or that he ever suffered his mouth to sin 

* Or work of love, and offer of reconciliation and peace. Philo 
Qaffist in Exod. 1. iii. § 11. 
t On chap. vii. 12. 
J aiv^pu'KO'Koi^iiv in Flacc. § 14. 
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by wishing a curse to his soul ;* for the Spirit, which 
directed him, had anticipated that apostolic precept, 
" bless and curse not,"f which the professors, denounced 
by St. James, { so fearftdly neglected, and had engraven 
it upon his heart. 

It is very remarkable, that, in the passage of 
the epistle to the Eomans,§ which has sometimes been 
contrasted with the Mosaic law on the subject, because 
it forbids revenge, the apostle enforces his injunction 
by special references to the words of Deuteronomy, 
and to one of the most striking proverbs of Solomon, 
without any allusion to any new or peculiar precept 
of the Lord Jesus. 

'* Yengeance is mine, I will repay, saith the Lord :|| 
therefore, (repeating the preceding exhortation,) give 
place unto wrath," even of that Avenger; as David 
did, when he exclaimed, " the Lord judge between me 
and thee, and the Lord avenge me of thee : but mine 
hand shall not be upon thee."^ And again, " if thine 

♦ Job xxxi. 29, 30. 

t Bom. xii. 14. 

X James iii. 8 — 12. 

§ Bom. xii. 19 — 21; cited above p. 93. 

II Deut. xxxii. 35. 

% 1 Sam. xxiv. 12. The Psalmist testifies that he had delivered 
him, that without any cause was his enemy. Psalm vii. 4. Compare 
1 Sam. xxvi. He also declares that when the wicked, who afterwards 
rejoiced in his adversity, were lying sick, he humbled his soul with 
fasting and sackcloth, praying earnestly for them, and behaved himself 
as if they had been friends and brothers, or even as one that moumeth 
for his mother. Psahn xxxv. 13, 14. 
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enemy be hungry, give Mm bread to eat ; and if he 
be thirsty, give him water to drink; for thou shalt 
heap coals of fire upon hib head; and the Lord shall 
reward thee." The apostle omits the ' last clause of 
this precept, subjoining, as the interpretation of the 
metaphor, "be not overcome of evil, but overcome 
evil with good." For the proverb is evidently a mere 
extension of the Mosaic precept, already cited, or rather 
another illustration of the spirit of love, enjoined by 
the law. 

Chrysostom, indeed, not understanding the metaphor, 
which seems to refer to the art of smelting, strangely 
supposed, that the apostle uses the argument of the 
proverb in order to allure the weak, (for whose benefit 
fraud and deceit might be employed, according to the 
impious notions of the Mcene age,)* as a bait is used 
by anglers. As if after engaging in acts of benevolence 
to their enemies with the hope of causing them suffering, 
they would gradually learn to abandon the desire of 
revenge, in the actual indulgence of such refined malice. f 
Augustine saw more clearly that this detestable feeling, 
which in his day many justified by reference to the 
proverb, was essentially wrong, and utterly inconsistent 

* Bomans iii. 8, was sadly forgotten ; and the maxims of Plato, 
Philo, and Maximus of Tyre, were adopted by the infatuated doctors 
of the church. See Neander Gesch. der ChristL kirche. T. i. p. 86, 
87, &c. 

t T. V. p. 220 J 232, 233; T. iii. p. 463, and see T. iv. p. 367— 
369. 
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with the scope of the passage; he supposes that the 
coals of fire heaped upon the head are the image of 
a pain "inflicted in love, and for the burning out of 
the malice in the man, a present smart, which is to 
issue in a lasting cure.*'* It may be that some stubborn 
ores prove intractable, and that all the labour spent 
upon them will be expended in vain. Some hard and 
stubborn men, in like manner, may withstand every 
overture of peace, and persist in their enmity, in defiance 
of our loving acts; but these will be exceptional and 
rare cases, not affecting the general rule, and the 
ordinary result. 

Saul confessed with tears that David had acted in 
a Christian spirit. "Thou art more righteous than I; 
for thou hast rewarded me good, whereas I have 
rewarded thee evil. And thou hast showed this day 
how that thou hast dealt weU with me : forasmuch 
as when the Lord had delivered me into thine hand, 
thou killedst me not. For if a man find his enemy, 
will he let him go well away? wherefore the Lord 
reward thee good for that thou hast done unto me 
this day.'^f And again, "blessed be thou, my son 
David : thou shalt both do great things, and also shalt 
still prevail. "{ 

Even the Levitical precept is very distinct. " Thou 
shalt not hate thy brother in thine heart : thou 

* Trench p. 241, 242. 
t 1 Sam. xxiv. 17—19. 
J 1 Sam. xxvi. 25. 
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shalt in any wise rebuke thy neighbour, and not suffer 
sia upon him. Thou shalt not avenge, nor bear any 
grudge against the children of thy people, hut (for such 
is the context leading up to the second great or fun- 
damental commandment of the law already cited,) thou 
shalt love thy neighbour as thyself: I am the Lord."* 
iNow the manner, in which the Lord unfolds the duty 
of his disciples, seems to be a new, strongly parabolical, 
illustration of that temper of mind, or of that meekness 
and patience under injuries, which is most opposed to 
the desire of retaliation, or to the cherished recollection, 
with bitter feelings of resentment, of any wrong that 
we have endured, f and which is the genuine fulfilment 
of the law, "because it works no ill to a neighbour." 
He, therefore, requires us to yield to the evil man,X 
and not to resist him : for, as Chrysostom says, we 
shall overcome, not by contending with him, but by 
yielding; as we extinguish fire by water, and not by 
the accumulation of fire. Thus Isaac yielded to the 
encroachments of the servants of Abimelech ; and David 
meekly committed himself to Him that judgeth right- 

* Levit. xix. 17, 18. Tertullian adv. Marc 1. i. c. 23, forgot this 
when he said, quo magis proximum diligas, diligere juberis inimicum 
et extraneum (sc. a Christo.) Exaggeratio est debitae bonitatis, exactio 
indebitae. 

t This /u,yrKTiK(txiot Chrysostom calls the worst and most in- 
excusable of sins. T. i. p. 928, 929. 

t The original is ru iroynpu. Chrysostom refers this to Sat«in, 
because the injurious man is instigated by him! T. vii. 183. The 
apostle says, " being persecuted, we saflfer it." 1 Cor. iv. 12. 

p 2 
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eously,* instead of ** resisting evil/* when Shimei CTirsed 
him. Thus even heathens, with no promise to cheer 
them, had often borne injuries and false accusations 
without resistance, and had even done good to those, 
who plotted against them.f Patience under persecutions 
would be especially necessary to set forth the reality 
of Christian principle, and the certainty of its animating 
hopes in a better world; for aU "that take the sword 
shall perish by the sword;" J but the wrath of man§ 
must be subordinate to the overruling power of a 
faithful Creator, II who will restrain it, or convert it 
into a blessing, or turn it to good will, as " may seem 
best to His godly wisdom;'' so that by attempting to 
anticipate His time, or to modify His purpose, we shall 
only aggravate our trial. The history of religious wars, 
in defence of Protestantism, affords a painful illustration 
of the importance of compliance with the divine precept. 
How striking is the contrast in this respect between the 
Hen-hearted Luther and the martial Zuinglius ! % 

Paul, however, remonstrated, when unjustly and 
illegally bound ; he claimed the privilege of a Roman 
citizen; he refused to be thrust secretly out of the jail 

* 2 Sam. xvi. 5—13, with 1 Peter ii. 23. 

t Chrysost. T. vi. p. 825; T. viii. p. 202. 

J Matt. xxvi. 52. 

§ See Psalm Ixxvi. 10. 

II 1 Peter iv. 19. , 

% But surely the Christian would not err, if like Moses he espoused 
the cause of the oppressed, and delivered them out of the hand of their 
enemies? Exod. ii. 16, 17. 
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at Philippi ; he informed Lysias of the conspiracy which 
endangered his life, and appealed to Caesar, when inferior 
rulers trifled with his cause.* There must be a point, 
beyond which passive submission could not be pressed 
without impropriety and sin. "Christian love and 
prudence are in each case to decide whether" this, 
which must always be obeyed in the spirit, as the law 
of love, "is also a precept for the outward conduct." 
If silence would confirm a man in his sin, it cannot 
be so; for in such cases love may be shown more 
distinctly in resistance than in submission.f 

The Lord, indeed, himself best illustrated the meaning 
of his own precept ; for, when struck by an officer of 
the High Priest, he did not fulfil it literally, but cabnly 
replied, "if I have spoken evil, bear witness of the 
evil; but if not, why smitest thou me?" J For the 
inspired proverb§ testifies, that " a soft answer tumeth 
away wrath." 

The two following rules similarly refer to the for- 

* Acts xxii. 25—29; xvi. 35—39; xxiii. 12—21; xxv. 9—11; 
21; xxvi. 31, 32; xxviii. 19. 

t Trench p. 226-«-229. 

J John xviii. 22, 23. See above p. 31. In the apocryphal book 
of Wisdom, it is written, " let us examine him, (the righteous) with 
despitefulness and torture, that we may know his meekness and proxe 
his patience; let us condemn him with a shameful death; for by his 
own saying he shall be respected." (ii. 19, 20.) St. James probably 
refers to this. (v. 6.) "Ye have condemned and killed the just, 
and he doth not resist you." 

§ Prov. XV. 1. The apostle (Acts xxiii. 2, 3,) seems to have erred 
in retorting an unjust blow by invective. 

p 3 
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bearance and patience, which we shotQd invariably 
exhibit, when called to endure personal wrong. If 
rather than resent a blow, we are to expose ourselves 
cheerfully to a second, so also, if a law suit be brought 
against us to deprive us of a portion of our property, 
rather than retaliate, we should submit to the voluntary 
surrender of the whole. "The coat" and "the cloak" 
constituted the whole of the ordinary dress of the 
Orientalist. . The latter is described as an oblong piece 
of cloth, square at the comers, in form like the plaid 
of the Highlanders, usually thrown loosely round the 
person, and should be called " a mantle."* The former 
was an inner garment, a linen shirt or tunic, covering 
the whole body, and girt about the loins by persons 
engaged in work, when the other was commonly laid 
aside. f The loss of this was evidently of more con- 
sequence than that of the other. If a poor man pledged 
it, the law required the creditor to deliver it to him 
again before sunset, that he might sleep in his raiment 
and bless him.J Tor a Jew, therefore, to go to law 
to obtain such an article would have been literally 
impossible; the thought suggested is manifestly that 
of a most cruel and oppressive proceeding, under the 
cloak of legal forms. Let not even such an act provoke 
you to retaliate, or to revenge yourselves; as before 

* Campbell Prel. Diss. p. 298. 

t See John xxi. 7. One thus attired was called " naked" by a 
familiar idiom. 

} Deut. .Txiv. 12, 13. 
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you placed your person, so now place your whole 
property at the mercy of your antagonist; or, as the 
Hebrew Christians literally did, joyfully submit to " the 
spoiling of your goods,"* in the assured prospect of 
a heavenly inheritance. 

And again, impressed to go a certain journey, instead 
of insisting upon our rights, and pleading the privilege 
of exemption, if we have it, in an angry and bitter 
spirit, let us yield without hesitation, and that cheer- 
fiiUy, as one that would he ready to do twice as much 
as was actually required. For here also a literal 
application of the proverbial rule would obviously in- 
volve an absurdity. The allusion is to the peculiar 
law of the East, or to a customary tribute, which was 
imposed upon the Jews by the Persians, and maintained 
by the Syrian kings, by which the appointed of&cers 
might compel any man, except perhaps the students 
of the law, to provide beasts of burden and carriages, 
or to fulfil a certain task in the public service.f Thus 
we find, that, when Jesus was led away to be crucified, 
and was apparently unable to bear the weight of his 
cross, they compelled Simon of Cyrene to bear it after 
him, as they met him coming out of the country y perhaps 

* Heb. X. 34. 

t Josephus alleges a letter of king Demetrius to Jonathan the 
High Priest, and to the Jewish people, exempting their beasts of 
burden from this liability. Antiq. xiii. 2, 3. The same is referred 
to in 1 Mace. x. 25, &c. (B.C. 153.) 
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at the gate of Jerusalem, and thus prevented his going 
home, or accomplishing his intention. The word, by 
which this act of compulsion is expressed,* is the same 
peculiar word of Persian origin, which occurs in the 
passage before us,f and thus most strikingly explains 
the meaning of our Lord. An illustration of the spirit, 
which He inculcates, may happily be drawn from His 
own conduct in the case of the tribute money. He 
was really exempt from any snch payment ; but rather, 
than offend, or put a snare in the way of those who 
demanded it, he provided for the payment by a miracle. J 
How many illusions would the remembrance of this 
practically dispel; and how many supposed Martyrs 
would lose their name and their mask together ! 

But if we have sufficiently shown that the Christian 
precept is no new thing, the question recurs as to those 
Mosaic precepts, to which the Lord was thought to 
allude ; are they binding or not ? One point, at least, 
must be now conceded, that they are not more in- 
consistent with the New, than with the Old, Testament ; 
and that consequently to apply them to our personal 
relations, as individuals, one with another, would be 
a very gross perversion, in either case. Eut we may 

* Matt, xxvii. 32; Mark xv. 21. 

t Observe the omission of any allusion to this in Luke vi. 29, 30 ; 
perhaps because it would have been unintelligible to ordinary readers 
amongst the Gentiles. 

t Matt. xvii. 24—27. 
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seek justice and personal security; and we must 
l-ecognise public spirit, and the exercise of magisterial 
authority, as by no means inconsistent with the most 
meek and loving disposition. 

We have already referred to the example of St. 
Paul ; we have yet a higher one to adduce. The Son 
of Man Himself deKberately made a scourge of small 
cords, and then proceeded, with such violence as befitted 
Him and the occasion, to cast out the salesmen and 
money changers, who profaned the temple of God; 
and the evangelist ascribes this act to his zeal for His 
Father's house.* But the magistrate is "the minister 
of God to the church for good," to shield it jfrom 
injustice, oppression, and violence, that the evil man 
may neither smite us, nor sue us at law, nor press 
us unduly ; and as ** a minister to execute wrath upon 
evil doers, he beaxeth riot the sword \ in vain." Zeal 
for the holiness of God, and for the suppression of 
daring vice, should habitually animate him. It is 
true, then, that the law, perverted to justify personal 
malice by the Scribes, was prescribed by Moses for 
the regulation of the Jewish magistrates, and in its 
original purport remains untouched by the language 



* John ii. 13 — 17. Observe, in this second instance, how the 
beloved disciple raises us above the letter to the spirit. It is his 
special office to unfold the deeper meaning, which lay perhaps elsewhere 
wrapt in symbols only. 

t Not a mere ensign of office, but the actual instrument of 
execution in that age. 
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of Jesus.* The judicial laws of any country, whatever 
they may be, (for those of the Jews cannot bind us 
in the letter, however suggestive in the spirit of what 
would even now be conducive to social happiness,) must 
be executed impartially upon criminals ; for nothing in 
the words before us can limit the expKcit assertions 
of the apostle.f Wrath and revenge may be executed 
by magistrates ; because it is their office to do so ; and 
therefore it is right to appeal to them in the cause of 
God and truth, or of righteousness and love.| 

We tremble, indeed, as we read the awful histories 
of Elymas, and of Ananias and of Sapphira, especially 
when we see the latter struck down in the midst of 
their sins, without opportunity of repentance, or hope 
of mercy, and that by the word of the apostle. But 
such records clearly show how unwarrantable the as- 
sertion is, that capital punishments must always be 
wrong, and that the magistrate must now sheath his 
sword, under all circumstances, on the mere ground of 
the Christian principles here inculcated. Misplaced 

* The avenger of blood was permitted to slay the homicide ; but 
this was a civil institution, designed to regulate and restrain the 
characteristic spirit of rude people, and cannot be extended beyond the 
letter, or interpreted in contradiction to the spirit of the moral law. 
On this point we must call to mind the distinction, intimated in the 
introduction, between the standard and the actual attainment of Israel, 
or the permission and the will of God. 

f. Bom. xiii. 1 — 7. 

t Erastus, the chamherlain of the city of Corinth, was a Christian. 
Bom. xvi. 23. 
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mercy to the guilty few is often the height of cruelty 
to the many. It is the fruit of false sentiment and of 
mawkish feeHng, rather than of expansive love and 
far-seeing wisdom. 

A fourth rule is added by the Lord. " Give to him 
that asketh thee." Eenevolence must crown patience ; 
and if it be the cherished principle of our hearts, it wiU 
indispose us to contend angrily for our rights. The 
provision of the law on this point is free from all 
ambiguity. "If there be among you a poor man of 
one of 'thy brethren within any of thy gates, in thy 
land which the Lord thy God giveth thee, thou shalt 
not harden thine heart, nor shut thy hand from thy 
poor brother; but thou shalt open thine hand wide 
unto him, and shalt surely lend him sufficient for his 
need in that he wanteth."* The benevolence of Job 
is proverbial.f Many injunctions bearing upon the 
subject are enforced in the glowing promises of Isaiah, 
addressed to such as similarly feel for the hungry, and 
satisfy the afflicted. | Philantkropy is the mind and 
law of our God, exhibited under every dispensation, 
enforced in a thousand precepts, and personified as it 
were in Him, who declared that it was " more blessed 



* Deut. XV. 7, 8, and see ib. ver. 11; xxiv. 10 — 16; 19 — 21. 
Fraeceptum largitionis in egenos abique diffosum sit in lege et 
prophetis. TertuU. adv. Marc 1. iv. c. 36. We thus see, as he says, 
the truth of Matt. v. 17, in this also. 

t See above on ver. 7, p. 42. 

;|; Isaiah Iviii. 10, 11. 
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to give than to receive,"* and who has never turned one 
supplicant empty away from His throne of grace; but 
who writes on the hearts of those, whom He has received 
and blessed, by the indelible work of His own Spirit, 
"freely ye have received, freely give."t 

"He who receives is made happy; he who gives 
makes happy aU around." He who receives haa the 
bliss of a creature ; he who gives liberally participates 
as it were in the attiibutes of Jehovah.} And we were 
bom, called by grace, and endowed with aU that we 
possess, that we might render each other wiser, hoHer, 
and happier. 

But this rule also necessarily has a limit. The 
apostle commanded that "if any would not work, 
neither should he eat;"§ we are not to give en- 
couragement to the prodigid or idle ; we are not under 
the pretence of obsen-ing the letter of a precept to avoid 
that consideratmi of indi^-idual cases, from which sloth 
and indolence deter us, but which the law of love 
imperatively demands. For the Psalmist says, " blessed 
is he that considereth the poor; the Lord will deliver 
him in the time of trouble." || And wise and loving 



* Acts XX. 35. Set» a sermon on this text bj Howels. 

t Matt, X. 8. See Prov. xi. 24, 25; Luke xvi. 9—12; 1 Tim. 
vi. 17—19, &e. 

t " We never do anything more closely resembling the acts of God 
than when we distribute to others." Philo de Judic. chap. v. 

§ 2 Thess. iii. 10. 

II Psahn xli 1. 
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care is what seems most essential at the present day, 
that sympathy may have ftiU play. Let the indigent 
be sought out by humble self denying Christians; let 
deliberate exertion be made for their relief, , in that form 
which is really most beneficial in each case; let us 
redress their grievances, provide them with better 
dwellings, more conveniences, and a larger supply of 
pure water, and abpve all teach them to help themselves, 
and to educate their own children, whilst we instruct 
them; let us not allow any to endanger their lives, 
or to impair their constitutions, or to corrupt their 
morals, in their service, and if their health is injured 
by their employment, let us secure to them and to their 
femilies an adequate indemnity ; above all let us show, 
in word and in deed, that we regard them as brethren, 
and ourselves as stewards for the common good.* 

§6. 

" Ye have heard that it hath been said, thou shalt love 
thy neighbour, and hate thine enemy ; hut I say unto you, 
love your enemies, hless them that curse you, do good to 
them that hate you, and pray for them which despitefully 
use you, and persecute you; that ye may he the child/renof 
your Father which is in heaven : for he maketh his sun 

* See on chap. vi. 1 — 4. Our all is lent to us, and may be 
recalled at will. The use only is ours, and that not for self exaltation, 
but for God, and therefore not to be concealed. Philo Quis Rer. Div. 
Her. § 21, 22; de Cerub. § 31, 33. God alone can truly say, — it is 
min6! Leg. Alleg. 1. iii. § 70. 

Q 
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to rise on the evil and on the good, and send^th rain on 
the just and on the unjust. For if ye love them which 
love you, what reward have ye? do not even the publicans 
the same ? And if ye salute yowr hrethren only, what 
do ye more than otiiers ? do not even the publicans so ? 
Be ye therefore perfect, even as your Father which is in 
heaven is perfects (v. 43 — 48.) 

We have already seen that Moses neither enjoins, 
nor permits, us to hate an enemy.* Such an inter- 
pretation, however, might perhaps have been plausibly 
put upon one or two passages in the book of Deuter- 
onomy; but it is plainly inconsistent with the force 
of the term neighbour, as expounded by the Lord in 
the parable of the good Samaritan. A prevailing feud 
prevented all friendly intercourse between his country- 
men and the Jews, and frequently excited the bitterest 
feelings of rancorous hatred ; biit they were neighbours ; 
and whenever the grace of God operated upon the hearts 
of individuals, kindly offices were freely interchanged, 
and love knit them together in holy fellowship. 

Nationally, indeed, certain restrictions were necessary 
under a dispensation of races; and a people in the 
enjojTnent of hereditary privileges could not consistently 
open them out to hereditary enemies. The Jews were 
to "dwell alone, and not be reckoned amongst the 

* Trench, p. 237, contends that this is the spirit of the Old 
Testament, and regards it as a poor evasion to say that the exact 
words are not found there ! 
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nations ;" and they were, therefore, debarred from that 
dangerous aflBjiity with idolaters, which would have 
tended, through their characteristic weakness and vacil- 
lation of purpose, to the corruption of their faith, and 
to the degradation of their morals. But, individually,'^ 
the door was open to every inquiring proselyte; and 
the beautiful story of Euth, who belonged to a tribe 
the most hostile to Israel, shows that a loving welcome 
awaited even a Moabite. 

The Psalmist, indeed, hated the enemies of God 
with a perfect hatred ;f and Nehemiah pronounced a 
solemn imprecation upon those who scoffed at the 
work, in which he was engaged, of rebuilding the 
walls of Jerusalem, and in the bitter enmity of their 
hearts laboured to hinder it by violence or fraud.J Can, 
then, such facts as these be reconciled to the evangelical 
standard ? We believe it. 

It may be useful, at a time of so much cavilling 
and superficial comment as the present, to call more 
particular attention to a notable passage in the book 
of Proverbs. We there read, not without some feeling 
of astonishment, in one line, ** answer not a fool ac- 
cording to his foUy, lest thou also be like unto him," 
and then in the subsequent one, "answer a fool ac- 

* And throughout the Lord is laying down rules for individuals. 

A Jew might have said the Edomite is not my neighbour; but that 

error was not the one here in view. The law, however, is pLain. Deut. 

xxiv. 7. " Tliou shalt not abhor an Edomite ; for he is thy brother." 

f Psalm cxxxix. 21, 22. J Nehem. iv. 4, 5, &c. 

ft 2 
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cording to his folly, lest he be wise in his own conceit."* 
This juxta position of two apparently inconsistent and 
contradictory precepts seems to be designed by special 
love and wisdom, to illustrate more forcibly the necessity 
of caution in the interpretation of Scripture, and to 
intimate the possibility of exhibiting in a clear light 
that admirable harmony and unity of design, which 
really pervades the whole volume of inspiration, though 
not recognised without attentive study, and thoughtful 
examination. It is apparent at a glance, that Solomon 
cannot intend to contradict and refute himself in this 
paradoxical passage ; why then should we suppose that 
Paul and James are at variance, because their words, 
read superficially, seem to be contradictory? or why 
should we hastily determine, that this and the other 
portion of the divine word are in decided contrast, as 
belonging to different dispensations and moral codes, 
because the clue to their reconcilement is not immediately 
obvious? The precious vein of truth, though one in 
its origin, and uniform in its essential characteristics, 
as it traverses the strata of our earth, may perhaps be 
interrupted by an unexpected fault. Eut let us work 
on; the inteiTuption is temporary and extrinsical, 
designed to stimulate that habit of research, which is 
its o^vn best recompense ; we shall meet with the vein 
at another level, at another point, where alone it can 
be profitably worked. Here, however, in the book of 

* Prov. xxvi. 4, 5. 
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Proverbs, we have, as it were, two parallel veins of 
seemingly heterogeneous matter, inclosing a thread of 
silver ; and if we simply pursue either the one or the 
other, we shall altogether miss the prize ; for there are 
cases in which fools are to be answered according to 
their foUy, and there are certain fools, who must 
never be so answered. The railer, the scoffer, the 
unscrupulous partisan must never be met with their 
own weapons ; for if we attempted to do that, we should 
become like them. Passion must be repelled with 
meekness; abuse by silence; artful misrepresentations 
by simplicity of wisdom; and hasty supercilious igno- 
rance by unostentatious learning. But when fools 
distracted the church of Corinth by lofty assumptions, 
and the claim of superior distinction, the apostle teUs 
them that he also would boast himself a little, " seeing 
they suffered fools gladly;" and therefore speaks foolishly 
for a time, as one that gloried in the flesh, that in 
this assumed character he might the better unmask 
them, and show the vanity of their pretensions.* 

In this way we may, perhaps, see more clearly, 
how inaccurate and false the most specious conclusions 
may be, which are merely derived from isolated passages, 
and how dangerous is the practice of straining parables, 
and of pressing a general rule to the very utmost, 
without reference to parallel or contrasted passages, 
and exceptional cases, from the combination of which 

* 2Cor. xi. 16—29; xii. 11. 
Q 3 
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alone the whole truth can be evolved, and the partial 
modification of a general maxim be disclosed. 

1. The general maxim, (for instance,) enunciated by 
the Lord, in the passage more immediately imder con- 
sideration, is love to personal enemies. This involves 
the consequent renunciation of every bitter feeling, and 
the habit of special prayer for them; and the actings 
of benevolence towards them, with an earnest desire 
for their welfare. Chrysostom* has already traced the 
various steps of the climax, by which the disciple is 
here gradually led to this heighth of perfection. First, 
do no evil; then, do not retaliate; be quiet under 
injuries; yield patiently; nay, give more than is de- 
manded; then do not hate, but love your enemy; do 
him good, yea, prat/ for him! Or, in the words of 
Moses, already quoted, do not hate, but love yov/r neigh- 
hour as yourself; and then it follows, that you will do 
him good, (as distinctly commanded,) whenever the 
opportunity occurs, and at all times wish him well, 
and therefore in your devotions pray for him, (if it 
be possible,) as for yourseK! It seems, then, to be 
clearly proved that the most beautiful and sublime 
precept of the Gospel is no new thing; and we 
therefore feel no surprise at the assertion of the Jewish 
rabbi in the East, who told Mr. Jowett that he also 
habitually inculcated it. 

But it is one thing to admire and to teach, and 

* T. vii. p. 186, 187. 
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another heartily and habitually to obey. Nature has 
no power to rise to such an elevation above the storms 
and perturbations of an evil world; the Jew was de- 
nounced by the heathen Tacitus for his settled hatred 
for aliens;* his history, as recorded in the Scriptures, 
and as related by secular writers, painfully attests his 
guiltiness in this respect, and his prevailing want of 
love, even to those who had the greatest claims upon 
his affections ; but Jesus Christ has illustrated His word 
by His own glorious example. 

**Love your enemies:" — ^for "God commended his 
love toward us, in that whilst we were yet sinners, — 
alienated and enemies in our minds by wicked works, — 
Christ died for us." And *' bless them that curse you, 
do good to them that hate you;" — for this was the 
constant aim of His holy life, as He "went about doing 
good," and "calling sinners to repentance." And "pray 
for them which despitefully use you and persecute 
you ;" — for in that hour, when He hung upon the cross, 
betrayed, denied, forsaken by His friends, surrounded 
by an infuriated multitude, numbered with transgressors, 
reviled by men, assailed by the hosts of heU, deserted 
by the Father, suffering as a man excruciating agonies, 
bearing as our Mediator the curse of a holy law, and the 
whole penalty of sin. He Himself meekly and lovingly 
exclaimed, "Father, forgive them; for they know not 



* Hist. 1. y. Bat this was in opposition to the precept. Deut. x. 
18, 19. 
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what they do!*** It is not, forgive one, or two, or some 
of them, but in general "forgive them:" for they all 
alike needed forgiveness; and as a perfect man, Jesus 
could make no distinction amongst them, though "as 
God He knew those that were His." As, therefore, 
His love was ever wider than the enmity which may 
have pursued Him; his prayer comprehends them all. 
'Not when raised from the dead, did Jesus forbear the 
exercise of compassion. "Kepentance and forgiveness 
of sins must be preached amongst all nations;" but 
not until Jerusalem had first fully heard these glorious 
tidings.f 

Alas ! how great are our shortcomings ; how fearfuUy 
we lose sight of this wonderful example of unwearied 
love. How apt we are to aggravate the wrong which 
we have experienced, and the feeling which prompted 
it; and how impatiently we listen to the pleas, which 
kinder spirits earnestly allege. Eut when StephenJ 
fell amidst the shower of stones, so madly hurled against 
him, he knelt down, and cried with a loud voice, the 
more clearly to show the triumph of his God-sustained 
spirit, in the hour of bodily weakness and exhaustion, 
"Lord lay not this sin to their charge;" and with 
these words on his lips, he sweetly fell asleep, still 

* Luke xxiii. 34. f Luke xxiv. 47. See Psalm Ixviii. 18. 

X But contrast the severity with which he had upbraided his 
countrymen for their obstinate rebellion against the Holy Ghost, their 
uncircunicised hearts and ears, and their persecution of the saints. 
Acts vii. 51 — 53. 
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breathing love, in the bosom of his adorable Eedeemer.* 
"We must applaud ; but can we not seek grace to emulate 
such an example ? 

Campbell strikingly remarks a peculiar characteristic 
of the Evangelists.! They conciliate our esteem and 
love to the people of God, but direct our hatred and 
contempt against the crimes and vices, not against the 
persons, of evil men, and never either abuse or revile, 
or make unkind comments, or utter a word of invective 
against any of the enemies of Christ. I^one of these 
are even named without special cause. But why is 
this ? They had drunk into the spirit of their Master, 
delighting with the love of complacency in His Mends, 
and regarding. with benevolence, forbearance, and pity 
His most implacable foes. For it is obvious that the 
love, which the Christian bears to an enemy or to a 
wicked man, is not exactly identical with that com- 
munion of spirit, which knits him to his brethren in 
Christ. The test, also, by which, as Jesus and the 
beloved disciple intimate, the Christian may try his 
own assurance, that he has really passed jfrom death 
unto life, and the sure mark, by which even the world 
may know us to be His, is not our charity to our enemies, 
but our brotherly kindness one towards another, J as 
that is measured and enforced by His love to us, which 
is necessarily a new and personal standard. 

Moreover, the Lord does not here point to his own 

* Acts vii. 60. t Prel. Diss. p. 73. 

t John xiii. 34, 35; xv. 12; 17; 1 John iii. 14, &c. 
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approaching suffering, or to that love of the Father, 
which sent Him forth "to be the propitiation for our 
sins," but to His ordinary Providence, as the God of 
nature, by which He bears witness of Himself to aU 
men alike everywhere,* as a common Father of aU. 
Our daily experience of this divine bounty ought to 
impress our minds with a deep sense of our mutual 
obligations to each other. Conformity to the mind and 
image of God will evidence our sonship ; a loving child 
can aim at nothing nobler; and it is essential to true 
godliness. Chrysostom, indeed, repeatedly quotesf the 
passage, as if it was written, " that ye may be like your 
Father;" because this is necessarily implied. This, 
indeed, was the end to which even heathen philosophers 
have taught men to aspire ; \ and to which Christ 
promises to exalt his saints. "We should probably infer, 
that love to enemies is a precept, which the mere light 
of natural reason would suffice to establish, though not 
certainly to give power to obey. Moses had already 
enforced the obligation to show benevolence to strangers, 
by reminding the Israelites of God^s Providential care 
over them.§ 

The world often asks with a contemptuous sneer, 
what is the Christian doing more than other men; or 

* Acts xiv. 17; Psalm xix. 
t T. vii. p. 187; T. viii. p. 308, &c. 
X See Seneca de Benef; Plato The«t. § 84, 85, p. 176. 
§ Deut. X. 18, "in giving them food and raiment." Cf. Acts xiv. 
17; xvii. 25. 
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"what is the end of all his services, prayers, and pro- 
fessions? See what answer our conduct ought to give 
to such inquiries. The most gmlty of mankind may 
love and salute, not with outward courtesy, but with 
the inward feehng, of which that is the conventional 
sign, those who in like manner love and salute them; 
we must do more than they, if we would glorify our 
God; for we must live a life of continuous love and 
benevolence to friend and foe. 

Mark, too, the present allusions to the puUicanSy as 
if the worst of mankind ;* and this the rather, because 
the evangelist whose record we are reading, was himself 
a publican; and in the parallel passage of Luke we 
find sinners!^ The Scribes and Pharisees thoroughly 
despised the former ; but if they had no love to enemies, 
their boasted superiority was an illusion; and the 
disciples were called to a higher standard of right- 
eousness than even those professed. It is to be "perfect 
even as their Heavenly Father;" that is, not to be 
content simply to avoid evil, but ever to labour to 
benefit their fellow men, as those who might in degree 
still be defective, but not in kind; because actually 
possessing every grace, or every Hneament of the divine 
image, however feebly developed. J 

* Chrysost. T. vii. p. 539. Cf. xxi. 31, &c. 

f Luke vi. 33. There is no parallel to Matt, xviii. 18; another 
characteristic record. Here the better reading in ver. 47 is "the 
heathen." 

J Compare Trench p. 244, 245 ; and see above p. 2 and p. 50. — In 
the parallel passage, Luke vi. 31, the word is " merciful." God is 
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Low expectations are alike discouraging in them- 
selves and dishonouring to God. There is a holy 
ambition which enables men to do great things, and 
which will never suffer them to rest in what they have 
acquired, under an abiding consciousness that God is 
both able and willing to give more and more. Let us, 
therefore, continue striving and pressing forward* with 
manly energy, as those who are predestined to be 
conformed at last to the glorious image of His Son, in 
spotless purity; and who now feel assured that, as 
'*God is love," His children should dwell, and walk 
in love continually, ever " desiring to do good by hand, 
by counsel, by any comfort within their reach to aU 
alike, — ^in a sweet, diffusive, bountiful spirit of godlike 
benignity."! 

2. The partial modification of this general maxim, 
in relation to which mistake is impossible, may be seen 

good to all, (Psalm cxlv. 9,) without respect of persons^ (Rom. ii. 11 ; 
Acts X. 34; 1 Peter i. 17;) exhibiting to good and evil "the riches 
of His goodness, and forbearance and longsuffering." (Rom. ii. 4.) 
This is that perfect love or benevolence, which we are to imitate. 
Every work of art is executed as it were bv piecemeal; every product 
of nature has the rudiments of all its parts created simultaneously, 
so that they have only to grow and develop themselves in their due 
proportions and appointed beauties. This happily illustrates the 
distinction between true and artificial religion, or the nature of the 
work of the Spirit and the vain efforts of man. In the one case there 
is created at once conformity to the divine image in all particulars ; in 
the other, there is an incongruous admixture of allowed evil, and of 
ostentatious good, in ever varying proportions. 

* See Phil. iii. 12—14. f See Leighton. 
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in the passages already quoted from Nehemiah and the 
Psalmist, and id similar Scriptures, in which imprecations 
seem to be uttered rather than prayers, and feelings of 
irritation rather than of love are usually traced. These, 
however, are probably to be regarded as prophecies,* 
or as general announcements of the divine wrath upon 
hardened rebels, enemies of Jehovah, and on that 
account alone our enemies; men, who have rejected 
aU offers of mercy, and who only oppose us, because 
they see us engaged in His work. Eor, as the long- 
suffering, which they have all experienced, must sooner 
or later be exhausted, the days of Noah and of Lot, 
of David and of the Son of Man, must alike be signalised 
by judgment ;f and we therefore find parallels to such 
passages in the 'New Testament itself. It is, indeed, 
the lively sense of "the terror of the Lord," and of 
"the wrath to come" there revealed, in the execution 
of which the children of God must not only acquiesce, J 
but also participate, which no^v constrains the ministers 
of reconciliation the more earnestly to persuade men^ 
to repent, and to flee unto a Saviour, "while He may 
be found." 

Whatever love we may cherish to our personal 

* This is certainly the case with respect to Psahn Ixix. and cix., 
(which relates to Judas. Acts i. 20.) Some have similarly in- 
terpreted Acts xxiii. 3. 

t Matt. xxiv. 37—39; xxiii. 32—36; Lake xi. 47—51; xvii. 
26—30, &c. 

X Psahn cxlix.; Bev. ii. 26, 27. § 2 Cor. v. 11. 

B 
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enemies, we dare not love their sins;* and we know 
who has required us, as an essential test of our disciple- 
ship, to hate our nearest relatives,! or to act as if we 
hated them, whenever affection to them would clash 
with the calls of duty, and their influence, if not re- 
sisted, would necessarily lead to the neglect of heavenly 
realities. J There must, therefore, be a holy abhorrence 
of the enemies of 6od,§ and perhaps even the execution, 
under certain circumstances, of His judgments upon 
them ; || but, at any rate, there must be a hearty 
concurrence in the loving severity,^ which may at once 
arrest the progress of corruption, arouse sinners to re- 
pentance, and preserve the saints in the path of holiness. 
For an inspired Proverb testifies, that " the wicked shall 
be a ransom for the righteous, and the transgressor for 
the upright."** 

When Jesus exhorted the disciples to persevering 
prayer by the experience of the oppressed widow. He 
evidently represented her circumstances and suit as 

1 

* Clemens A. Strom, iv. 13, 95. 

f Luke xiy. 26. Haie is used in a comparative sense; see the 
parallel, Matt. x. 37. 

X " Fleshlj intercourse most then be dissolved bj spiritual enmity." 
Clemens A. de Div. Serv. § 23. Nothing must be preferred to the 
claims of dutj, (or, to what is just,) not even children or life itself. 
Plato Criton. § 15 ; cited by Eusebius Prsep. Evang. 1. xiii. c. 9. 

§ See 2 John 10, 11. The angel of the church in Ephesus is 
commended, because he could not bear the evlL Bev. iL 2. 

(I Above p. 166. 

^ See Bom. xi 22. 

** PfOT. zxi. 18. Compare Isaiah xlilL 3, 4. 
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symbolical of iliose of His Elect; for He declared in 
the application of the parable, that He will menge them 
speedily.* In the Apocalypse, indeed, the souls ^imder 
the altar expressly cry, "how long, Lord, holy and 
true, dost thou not judge and avenge our blood on them 
that dwell on the earth ?''f Alas ! the kingdom of God 
cannot be manifested in its glory, until the kingdom 
of sin is utterly overthrown, and His enemies " trodden 
in the winepress of His wrath." J 

Moreover, the apostle says to Timothy, " Alexander 
the coppersmith did me much evil: the Lord reward 
him according to his works; of whom be thou ware 
also; for he hath greatly withstood our words." § But 
this he said, 'not speaking of himself, but in the power 
of the Spirit, not expressing any feeling of personal 
malice, but the language of love; desirous not of the 
ruin of the individual, but of the preservation, (as it 

* Luke xviii. 1 — 8. 

t Rev. vi. 9, 10. See Trench p. 240; and above p. 146. 

t See Isaiah Ixiii. 1 — 6; Rev. xiv. 17 — 20; Luke xix. 27. 

§ 2 Tim. iv. 14, 15. Macknight observes that the Alexandrian 
and six other MSS., with the Syriac, and Vulgate, and some of the 
Fathers, read here, "the Lord will reward him;" but (as I think) 
he justly supposes that "the ancient transcribers and translators 
thought it more agreeable to the apostle's character, to foretell^ 
than to wish evil to this wicked teacher," and, therefore, altered 
the text. Boothroyd follows their reading, which is also edited by 
Scholz. 

It has been frequently remarked, that similar passages in the 
Psalms would be more accurately rendered in the future than in the 
imperative. 

B 2 
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were, ths ramom,) of those whom he was deceiving and 
destroying ; or, seeking the security of the whole body 
by the amputation of a diseased member.* 

Neither here, then, nor under the former head,f 
can we discover any real contrast. { The Lord enforces 
the spirit which breathed in His own unadulterated 
word, in opposition to the current misapprehension of 
public teachers, who failed to distinguish between 
personal and official acts or feelings. This is that spirit 
of holy love, which at once constrains us to hate evil, 
and to do all the good in our power, whether conciliating 
by patient forbearance, or actively restraining a wicked 
man from wronging those we love. 

* See Gal. v. 12. 

t It should have been previously noted, that Valerius Maximus 
devotes a chapter (laeto stilo. 1. iv. c. 2,) to the fame of illustrious 
Romans, who had been reconciled to their enemies, or acted kindly 
towards them. See p. 160. 

J We are not bound to justify every recorded act of the saints 
of the Old Testament, any more than that of Paul, alluded to above 
p. 161, (note §), which seems parallel to some cavilled at. But 
David's charge to Solomon with respect to Shimei (1 Kings ii. 8, 9.) 
cannot be regarded, (even if we reject Kennicott's rendering,) as an 
act of personal revenge, but only as a warning against a dangerous 
character, and a political charge. Observe that Solomon's kingdom 
(ib. vers. 45, 46,) was established by his death. 
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PAET II. § 7. 

2. Having thus established the true standard of right- 
eousness, in opposition to the false views of the Scribes 
and Pharisees, and enforced the law of love to man, 
the Lord here proceeds to denounce the false spirit, 
in which they performed their favourite religious duties 
of almsgiving, prayer, and fasting, and to explain the 
only mode, in which such acts could be acceptably 
accomplished in the sight of an heart-searching God, 
who ''win be sanctified in all that come nigh unto Him, 
and glorified in them before all the people,"* and 
requires "truth in the inner parts. "f 

The Levitical law not only prohibited the use of 
leaven, but also of honey, in all burnt offerings presented 
unto Jehovah; J thus implying that those whose hearts 
are cleansed from malice and wickedness, § must also 
renounce aU ostentation, proud self complacency, and 
vainglorious desire of human applause ; that whatever 
we do, and therefore, above all, whatever we do in 
the professed service of God may be habitually done 
with a single eye to His glory. || For, as the inspired 
Proverb testifies, "it is not good to eat much honey; 
so for men to search their own glory is not glory, "^ 
but vanity and delusion. 

* See Levit x. 3. f Psalm li. 6. J Levit ii. 11. 

§ See 1 Cor. y. 8; and above p. 122. j| 1 Cor. x. 31. 

^ Prov. XXV. 27. 

B 3 
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By strict conformity to the law, in all particulars, 
Jesus Clirist Himself was qualified to become the great 
Captain of our salvation. Eor, as "He knew no sin, 
neither was guile found in His mouth,"* so he neither 
sought His own jdeasure, nor His own glory. His 
great object was the entire fulfilment of the divine will, 
and the manifestation of the Father's glory, by the 
completion of His appointed work. It was the same 
in his measure with the great apostle of the Gentiles. 
He exercised himself continually to maintain a con- 
science void of offence towards God and man; and 
though sparing no exertion to conciliate men, this was 
not for his own sake, or to please them, but as a means 
of winning them to Christ, and of glorifying Him.f 
But although the Scribes and Pharisees (in general) 
were really most unrighteous, they eagerly grasped at 
the honour, which man could bestow, in reckless dis- 
regard of that which proceedeth from God only, and 
were thus incapable alike of serving Christ, and of 
believing in His Name.f "Works performed "with 
eye service, as by men pleasers, and not in singleness 
of heart," as unto God,§ even when right in themselves, 
must be altogether unavailing and worthless ; but these 
men habitually perverted their religious observances 

* 1 Peter ii. 22. 

t See 1 Cor. x. 33, with Gal. i. 10, as explained by Augustine. 
Trench p. 249. 
X John V. 44. 
§ Coloss. iii. 22. 
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into occasions of self display, and this under the pretence 
of honouring Jehovah ; so that they necessarily hecame 
provocative of His heaviest displeasure.* 

And yet their error is one to which human nature 
is ever pecuKarly prone. A certain regard to self is 
not only lawful, hut necessary. We must take diligent 
heed to ourselves; we must seek the salvation of our 
own souls ; we may long for that inheritance of " praise 
and honour and glory," which is promised to them that 
love God. But the lusciousness of honey may tempt us 
to eat more than enough; self love, so proper in its 
measure, soon becomes inordinate; all our ideas, Sec- 
tions, and aspirations too often revolve in that narrow 
circle, and then vainglory prompts and mars all our 
actions. The disciples are here warned against this; 
and it well becomes us to be upon our guard against 
such a base and tyrannical and "many headed passion," 
as Chrysostom justly calls it, which, as *'the worm 
destroys the wood, from which' it sprung,"! fatally 
desecrates all those services which it stimulates. 

** Take heed that ye do not yov/r alms J lefore men, 

* For their religious acts were sanctimonious cloaks of cherished 
ungodliness and sin. In Luke xii. 1, hypocrisy is expressly called 
the leaven of the Pharisees. 

t Chrysost. T. vii. p. 622; T. viii. p. 483; 150; and see ib. 
p. 144, 145. We cannot at once attain human and divine praise, or 
successfully aspire to both. 

X The reading is here somewhat uncertain. Scholz and others 
retain eXen^oauyTiy ; but Campbell, on the authority of a few MSS., 
reads SixaiotruyTty in the sense of "religious duties/' and regards the 
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to he sem of them : otherwise ye have no reward of your 
Father which is in heaven. Therefore when thou doest 
thine alms, do not sound a trumpet before thee, as the 
hypocrites do in the synagogues and in the streets, that 
they may hate glory of men. Verily I say unto you, they 
have their reward. But when thou doest alms, let not thy 
left hand know what thy right hand doeth; that thine alms 
may he in secret; and thy Father, which seeth in secret, 
Himself shaU reward thee openly. ^^ (Chap. vi. 1 — 4.) 

We have ah^ady seen that the Lord pronounces 
a blessing upon the merciful, and requires his disciples 
to distribute freely to the needy. When the apostles 
of the circumcision gave the right hand of fellowship 
to Paul, they expressly desired him to "remember the 
poor," which he declares that he aho was "forward 
to do."* Nor can it be said that the church at large 
has ever neglected the fi^uent exhortations of the 
Scriptures to the zealous discharge of this office of love. 
Their error has been of an opposite character. It is 
impossible to peruse the homilies of Chrysostom without 

▼erse as generallj introdacmg the sabject, (vers. 2 — 18.) This 
mding, which is that of Tischendoif, would inTolve a reference to 
chap. T. 20, and confirm the view here taken of the connexion of the 
whole pa&sage. The ambiguity probably arises from the fact, that 
both these Greek w(»ds have been adopted by different interpreters 
fur the same Hebrew; (as in Psahn cxii. 3; and cxliii. 11: see 
Chrysost T. iii. p. 360; 582) for Matthew, no donbt, originally wrote 
in Anunean, not Greek; and almsgiving and righteoosness aeon to 
have been confounded together at an early period. 
* Gal. iL 10. 
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a shudder. It is not only that he exaggerated so grossly 
the excellence of one virtue, or of the shadow of a 
virtue, and thus deluded the rich with the vain hope 
of blotting out their sins, of making God their debtor, 
and of winning or rather purchasing an abundant 
entrance into his heavenly kingdom, by their alms; 
but that he thus induced them to maintain the poor, 
(whether pious or not,) in sordid idleness, and de- 
moralising habits of impudent mendicancy, on their 
indiscriminate but casual bounty.* He says, moreover, 
that his favourite doctrine, on which he was never 
weary of expatiating, was that which they constantly 
heard. He could not even see that the judgment, which 
separates the goats from the sheep, does not turn upon 
the simple performance of a work of righteousness, 
but upon the test of faith and love to Christ, which, 
under certain circumstances, such a work afforded ! It 

* See T. i. p. 684, (you clothe Christ, when you clothe the beggar) 
687, &c. His reference to Matt. xxv. are too numerous to be subjoined. 
It is his constant theme, " The virgins perished because they had no 
oil, or neglected the poor! These sell the required oil !" But 
Chrysostom mentions what he calls a great and wonderful instance 
of love, the subject of frequent conversation : a man gave his garment 
to a beggar, and then borrowed another for himself. (T. v. p. 732.) 
This is certainly more pleasing than the trite story of poor Sulpicius, 
relative to that strange fanatic, and gross impostor, Martin of Tours, 
who when a soldier and catechumen (according to his own story) cut 
his into two parts, and gave one to the beggar at the gate of Amiens, 
and then either dreamt that Christ appeared to him in half a coat, 
and eulogised his admirable servant to attendant angels, or at least 
published such a vainglorious dream to the world! 
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is trae, that protests are occasionally heard against all 
that is done from a vainglorious desire of applause, 
which is denounced as the snare of the devil, and as 
a moth fretting a garment, or as a sweeping tempest; 
but if only this was excluded, the servile notion of thus 
meriting salvation was incessantly maintained.* Those, 
who blindly listened to such teaching, might succeed 
at no very considerable cost to themselves in lulling 
their own consciences asleep, and in attaining to a false 
peace ; but what blessing could they enjoy, where the 
saving name of Jesus Christ was neither loved nor 
known, and their souls continued altogether unen- 
lightened and unrenewed ? 

The point, however, on which the Lord here dwells, 
is the absolute necessity of singleness of heart in aU 
our religious duties. It is not that we are to act 
literally in secret, but that we are not to a^t for the 
mere sake of being seen by our fellows, and of obtaining 
their praise. f For, although, we ought to "let our 
light shine before men," and "not bury it under a 
bushel," we must never forget, that the object of this 
light bearing is not our own glory, or ostentatious self 
display, but the setting forth of the truth and glory 

♦ Chrysost. T. ii. p. 48; 446; 610; T. iii. p. 567; T. iv. p. 187, 
&c. Fasting alone could not ascend to heaven without almsgiving, its 
sister, or its chariot, or the wings of prayer: T. vi. p. 636. "I love 
it vehemently, and grieve to see it neglected." T. vii. p. 622. He 
recommends testamentary bequests to the poor. T. vi. p. 890. 

f Chrysostom and Augustine both call attention to this point. 
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of the Lord. The contrast, therefore, here lies between 
those who "sound a trumpet in the synagogues and 
in the streets," and those "whose left hand knows not 
what their right hand doeth."' Both phrases are evidently 
figurative and hyperbolical;* as we have no reason to 
believe that a trumpet was ever literally blown, when 
men distributed their ahns, to announce their intention ; 
and it is impossible for anything done by one hand 
to be concealed from the other. Mr. Jowett observes 
that the usual mode, in which consent is expressed in 
the East, on the conclusion of a bargain, and on every v 
kind of friendly agreement or good understanding, is 
by putting the fore-finger of the right hand parallel 
to that of the left, and then rapidly rubbing them 
together, saying, " right, right," or " together, to- 
gether."! Thus the language of our Lord would signify, 
"do not proclaim thy deeds to the world," neither "let 
thy heart consent to its own good thoughts with a sinful 
self applause ;" and this is evidently his meaning. 
The ostentatious Pharisee had his reward, worthless 
as it was, in his own self complacency, and in the 
applause of the multitude, and (perhaps) in the influence 
which he thus acquired over the recipients of his bounty; 
but his real character will be manifested in the last day 
to his everlasting shame and confusion. On the other 
hand, the unostentatious, J hearty service of a loving 

♦ Chrysost. T. vii. p. 193, 194. 

t Christian Researches in Syria, &c. p. 283. 

X In the Nicene age, the poor were encouraged to throng the 
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Christian will be accepted by his God; so that ''his 
light shall rise in obscurity, and his darkness will be 
as the noon day; for the Lord will guide him continually, 
/ and satisfy his soul in drought, and make fat his bones ; 
and he shall be like a watered garden; and like a 
spring of water whose waters fail not;"* and when 
Emmanuel sits on His throne of glory. He will openly 
proclaim and recompense every act of love performed 
in His Name.f For " he that has pity upon the poor," 
or relieves the needy, and considers the afflicted, in faith 
and love, really "lends unto the Lord; and that which 
he hath given will Hq pay him againyX 

§8- 

'^ And when thou pray est, thou shalt not he as the 
hypocrites are: for they love to pray standing in the 



entrance of the church to receive the alms of those that entered it; 
in the idea that as defiled hands are cleansed by the material element 
of water, the hearts of the faithful might be also purified by the act of 
benevolence, and thus become capable of more devout and acceptable 
worship! It is scarcely possible to conceive a custom more at variance 
with the spirit of the Christian rule, or more calculated to delude and 
to ensnare vainglorious professors. 

Ixtm/AocTvvrt properly signifies " pity" or " mercy," and is thought 
to be the root of the German almosen^ and thence of our word " alms/* 
We are too familiar with the ordinary degradation of the word charity 
or love. 

* Isaiah Iviii. 10, 11. 

t See Heb. vi. 10; 2 Cor. ix. 9, &c.; Gal. vi. 7—10. 

t ProY. xix. 17. Chrysost. T. vii. p. 196. 
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synagogues and in the comers of the streets, that they may 
he seen of men. Verily I say unto you, they have their 
reward. But thou, when thou prayest, enter into thy 
closet, and, when thou hast shut thy door, pray to thy 
Father which is in secret ; and thy Father which seeth 
in secret shall reward thee openly. But when ye pray, 
use not vain repetitions, as the heathen do : for they think 
that they shall he heard for their much speaking. Be not 
ye therefore like unto them : for your Father knoweth what 
things ye ha/ve need of, hefore ye ask SimJ^ {v. 5 — 8.) 

Maximus of Tyre describes Socrates as spending his 
time in the midst of prayer ; and this really should be 
descriptive of the Christian. Prayer, indeed, was the 
delight and constant resource of the Psalmist,* nor 
could the most imminent danger deter Daniel from 
strict adherence to his regular devotions three times a 
day, in the midst of the important secular business, 
which pressed upon his attention, as the confidential 
minister of Darius.f The vision of Jacob, when he 
wrestled with the angel and prevailed, intimates the 
importunity of his weeping supplication, in a time of 
deep anxiety and distress, in the gloomy solitude of 
that trying night, apart from his family and servants, 
under a terrible apprehension of the vengeance of Esau, 
and also strikingly exhibits the rich blessing, which 
such prayer never fails to draw down upon the children 
of men. J " Open thy mouth wide, and I will fill it," 

* Psalm Iv. 17. t Daniel vi. % Gen. xxxii.; Hosea xii. 4. 

s 
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is the gracious invitation of the Redeemer;* though 
addressed, as the context shows, to those who despised 
and rejected Him; but the true Israelite ever enjoys 
the privilege of a present Grod, who draws near to us 
on every occasion, when His blessing is Mthfully 
invoked, f 

Prayer, however, must not be allowed to degenerate 
into a vainglorious display, such as the Pharisees made, 
"to be seen of men;" as under such circumstances it 
could never be acceptable to Jehovah. When genuine, 
it is an earnest "pouring out of the heart before God," 
the work of faith, the cry of need, the confident 
application of poor and empty suitors to a rich Almighty 
Priend, in calm reliance upon His love. The reward 
of the hypocrite was the empty bubble which he sought ; 
the reward of the disciple is "mercy and grace to help 
in every time of need." 

The language, in which the Lord lays down his 
present rule, is evidently parabolical, as in former 
instances. For not only did Daniel pray acceptably, 
when over-heard by his fellow men, but the one hundred 
and twenty first disciples publicly continued with one 
accord in prayer and supplication together, J in anxious 
expectation of that promise of the Spirit, which in due 
time was vouchsafed to them all. When, moreover, 

* Psalm Ixxxi. 10, 11. 

t Deat. iv. 7; James iv. 8. See below chap. vi. on Matt. vii. 
7—11. 

t Acts i. 13, 14; iL 1. 
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the larger company lifted up their voices with one 
accord in mingled praise and prayer, on the safe return 
of Peter and John from the hostile Council, they were 
again openly filled with His divine energy, and as they 
had desired spake the word with boldness.* The Lord, 
indeed, has expressly encouraged Christians to such 
united prayer by His gracious declaration ; for " where- 
ever two or three are gathered together in His name,"f 
His presence and Spirit, or manifested favor, are with 
them ; so that if that holy violence, which distinguished 
the worshippers in that upper chamber in Jerusalem, 
was again exhibited, whether by larger or by smaller 
congregations, a similar blessing would assuredly descend 
upon them from on high. 

It is not, therefore, solitary and secret prayer, which 
is really here enjoined, but that secret and unostentatious 
communion with a heavenly Father, whether in public, 
in social, or in private prayer, which an internal retreat 
from the whirl of secular things, and from the notice 
of our fellows, and the fixed concentration of the 
thoughts upon God alone in heavenly aspirations, as 
if no eye was upon us but His, will enable us fuUy 
to enjoy. 

Superstitious, trifling, or vain repetitions, J are ob- 

* Acts iv. 23—31. t Matt, xviii. 20. 

J Chrysostom explains &arro\QffiaL (in ver. 7) by (pXvap'ia^ re- 
ferring it to petitions for worldly or unnecessary things, as well as 
to long prayers, not protracted by importunity, but spun out with 
a multitude of useless words. T. vii. p. 197 ; T. viii, p. 244 ; T. v. p. 153. 

s 2 
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viously inconsistent with such worship. Many heathens 
and Mahommedans appear to be very devout, and very 
sincere; but they worship "an unknown God," and 
expect an answer on account of the length and number 
of their prayers, or the copiousness and variety of their 
expressions ; and this error has even crept into the 
professing church; as if the Lord had not exclusive 
respect to the spirit of the supplicant. But, as He is 
a spirit, "they that worship Him must worship Him 
in spirit and in truth."* He imderstands our thoughts 
afar off; He is acquainted with all our ways; there is 
not a word in our tongue, but He knows it perfectly ;f 
whilst all the wants, desires and requests of His people 
are necessarily anticipated alike by His omniscience and 
by His love. Isaiah, indeed, emphatically says, "it 
shall come to pass, that before they call I will answer ; 
and while they are yet speaking, I will hear;" J and 
it was thus that the commandment and declaration of 
mercy, graciously went forth at the very commencement 
of Daniers supplication. § 

We are cautioned against long prayers in the book 
of Ecclesiastes. "God is in heaven, and thou upon 
earth; therefore let thy words be few. Por a dream 
Cometh through the multitude of business, and a fooFs 
voice is known by multitude of words." || And is no 
remonstrance to be addressed with solemn earnestness 
to those, who, in our day, seem like the priests of Baul, 

* John iv. 24. f Psalm cxxxix. 2 — 4. J Isaiah Ixv. 24. 
§ Daniel ix. 20, 21, 23. U Eccles. v. 2, 3. 
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to shout and to cry aloud, as if they hoped to rouse 
a slumbering Grod, or the better pierce the vault of 
heaven, and arrest the attention of an absent Lord, by 
the thunder of their voices? We must speak with 
tenderness of the errors of weak and ill instructed 
brethren; but surely there must be something amiss, 
or sadly defective in their notions of spiritual worship, 
and of the character of a Holy Spirit. As genuine 
importunity is not exhibited by much speaking, neither 
is spiritual earnestness by noisy vociferation. The dove 
is a timid bird, soon scared away; let us beware how 
we grieve the Spirit, thus symboHsed. Jesus Christ is 
emphatically described as neither " striving, nor crying, 
nor causing His voice to be heard in the streets."* His 
word drops as the rain, and distils as the dew;t His 
presence is manifested in *' the still small voice,*' J 
whispering in the heart of the individual; and His 
faithful ones have drunk into His meek and gentle 
Spirit, and are thus conformed to His image. 

The willingness of Jehovah to hear prayer, and His 
readiness to give " exceeding abimdantly above all that 
we can ask or think," because He is a Father, pure 
and imchangeable in the depth and tenderness of His 
love, imerring in His knowledge of all our circumstances, 
trials, and necessities, and fuU of sympathy for the 
afflicted, should embolden us to approach Him at all 
times, with childlike simplicity. For we only need 

* Isaiah xlii. 2; Matt. xii. 19. f Deal, xxxii. 2; Psalm Ixxii. 6. 

t 1 Kings xix. 11—13. 

S 3 
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to draw near to Him,* that we may realise His nearness 
to us. He sees His people, "when yet a great way 
off," and '* rests m His love" towards them; so that 
He will more than satisfy their souls by His abundant 
mercies. 

Let none despair, who tremblingly and anxiously 
maintain their footing on the Eock, when all things 
around them seem to be overwhelmed by the power 
of the Adversary, as they look too intently upon the 
surrounding waves, and listen with uneasiness to their 
loud and increasing roar, sitting there in darkness and 
in gloom. Assuredly, whatever may be the present 
alternations of their experience, they are perfectly secure, 
and shall speedily regain light and joy, if they will 
but wait patiently upon Him. A rainbow already spans 
the raging billows, formed in the dashing spray; and 
when Jesus speaks-, all shall be peace. For true prayei* 
can never be in vain, though the answer may be 
deferred. He who hears in secret will answer openly, 
and thm abundantly recompense the confidence of His 
waiting servants. 

The Lord proceeds to set a model of prayer before 
His disciples, the better to enforce and illustrate His 
meaning. ^^ After this manner\ therefore pray ye ; Our 

* Luther's rule is admirable. " Use few words, but many thoughts 
and feelings ; and above all let these be profound. The less you speak, 
the better you pray. Few words and much thought marks the 
Christian's, — many words and little thought the heathen's, prayer. 

t Literally " thus." 
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FaiheTy which art in heaven, hallowed* he thy Name; 
Thy kingdom come ; thy will he done in ea/rth, as it is in 
heaven : give tis this day our daily hread; and forgive us 
our dehtSj as we forgive our debtors ; and lead us not into 
tefnptation, hut deliver us from evil; for thine is the 
kingdoMy and the power, and the glory for ever. Amen. 
For if ye forgive men their trespasses, your heavenly 
Father will also forgive you ; hut if ye forgive not men 
their trespasses, neither will your Father forgive your 
trespasses. ^^ [v. 9 — 15.) 

We learn from St. Luke that this prayer was given 
anew to the disciples, in reply to a request which one 
of them made to Him to this effect; "Lord teach us 
to pray, as John also taught his disciples."f We must, 
therefore, regard the words as a prescript form, as well 
as an example of the manner, in which the children 
of God may acceptably pour out their heai'ts before 
Him, in brief but comprehensive sentences, winged with 
faith, and impelled heavenwards by earnest desire and 
concentrated feeling Weight and brevity are charac- 
teristic of the prayers recorded in Scripture, because the 
heart of the supplicant was in them, and gave energy 
to the simplest language. He could not ramble, because 
his mind was fixed on "the one thing needful;" he 
could not trifle, because his eye was upon Jehovah ; 



* Honoured or revered. (Campbell.) His Name secures our 
souls, guarantees our perseverance, and multiplies our peace, 
f Luke xi. 1. He replied, " when ye pray, *ay." 
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he sought no rhetorical flourishes, because he was 
addressing a loving Father, who anticipated all his 
requests, and on whose affection he relied. 

Let none hastily adopt the prevalent prejudice against 
forms. Leighton admits that they easily turn to coldness 
and formality, if much used and leant upon; but he 
justly regards this as mainly owing to our own dulness 
and want of spiritual affection, rather than to anything 
inseparable from their nature. For "the soul that is 
intent upon the thing itself heeds not the terms in 
which it is expressed;" and we cannot doubt but that 
desires, which "move in such a constant way, have 
more evidence of sincerity and true vigor in them," than 
those which can only be excited by novel expressions. 
"The Lord (indeed) bestows rich gifts upon some of 
His servants for His own glory and the good of His 
church;" but continual variety in prayer may often 
be desired for the gratification of the intellect rather 
than of the heart, and usually excites no more than 
false flashes of temporary devotion, instead of spiritual 
feelings and heavenly affections. "Mistake it not; the 
Spirit of prayer hath not His seat in the invention, but 
in the affection. In this many deceive themselves, 
in that they think His work to be mainly in furnishing 
new supplies of thoughts and words; no, it is mainly 
in exciting the heart anew at times of prayer to break 
forth itself in ardent desires to God, whatever the words 
be, whether new or old, yea, possibly without words, 
and then most powerful when it words it least, but 
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vents in sighs and groans that cannot be expressed. 
Our Lord understands the language of these perfectly, 
and likes it best. He knows and approves the meaning 
of His own Spirit, and looks not to the outward ap- 
pearance, the shell of words, as men do."* 

It is evident that no intelligible distinction can Ire 
drawn between forms in prose and forms in verse, 
whether of supplication or of praise. Unless, therefore, 
we adopt the views of the Society of Priends on this 
subject, which have at least the merit of consistency, 
we cannot possibly believe, whatever we may hastily 
affirm, from want of due consideration, that forms 
(necessarily) limit the Spirit. Christians, generally at 
least, are delighted with familiar hymns, and that the 
more, the more familiar they have become. And yet 
those pious men, who have neither the power, nor the 
desire, to extemporise these, unquestionably " sing them 
with the spirit, as well as with the imderstanding ;"f 
and, therefore, neither grieve the Holy Ghost, nor 
restrain His gracious influences, when they thus lift 
up their voices and their hearts, in oft repeated strains, 
to Him, "that inhabits the praises of Israel. "J 

Whether, however, we prefer a form in public 
worship, or adopt the habit of extemporaneous sup- 
plication, (for the question is not one of principle, but 
of feeling and experience,) let our preference be without 
bitterness or cavilling, as we still remember that every 

* See Rom. viii. 26, 27. t 1 Cor. xiv. 15. J Psalm xxii. 3. 
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thing lawful is not invariably expedient, and that a God 
of love prefers mercy to sacrifice. Above all, let us 
take heed to our spirits, aware how apt our minds and 
hearts ever are to wander, and how continually Satan 
strives to insinuate distracting thoughts, whether we 
hear or read, or pray or sing; and that, as one long 
since too truly intimated, if God were extreme to mark 
our transgressions, our wanderings in times of prayer 
would alone condemn us.* Let us remember and 
emulate His compassions, and never make a man " an 
offender for a word." 

It is not a little remarkable, that portions of the 
Lord's prayer resemble petitions, ordinarily current 
amongst the Jews, " though He, in whom was all 
fulness and wisdom, was not scarce of matter and 
words;" as if to intimate, as Leighton observes, how 
inconsiderable variety and novelty in prayer were in 
His esteem. 

l^either can we suppose, that this formula was 
superseded by the Pentecostal gifts, as a mere lisping 
of infancy, or as a portion of milk adapted for babes, 
which established believers could not require. Eather 
may we feel more deeply our inability to use it aright, 
the more we grow in wisdom and in holiness, whilst 
we repeat it as the language of adopting love, breathing 

♦ Chrysost. T. i. p. 278. When it was said, "Satan trembles 
when he sees the weakest saint upon his knees" the deceitfnlness 
of the heart was forgotten. Can sach an one always pray? See 
Psalm IxxTii. 4. Sorely prayer is a greater deep than most imagine. 
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in us through the interceding Spirit, as it expresses the 
feelings of those, whose hearts are circumcised to love 
the Lord their Gbd with all their energies and faculties, 
and to seek His glory above all things, 

Nor can we feel perfectly satisfied, when we listen 
to devotional exercises, or peruse modem forms of prayer, 
where we notice a wide departure from this model, and 
an utter forgetfulness of its characteristics. A want 
of unction too often becomes tediously apparent in the 
nddst of polished diction, and perhaps elaborate sen- 
tences; our hearts cannot sympathise, nor our minds 
follow, nor our attention be maintained. 

But, as Coleridge called the compendious words 
before us, ("which God alone could have taught,")* 
an encyclopaedia of prayer, and of all moral and religious 
philosophy! under the form of prayer, so have they 
naturally become the subject of repeated and devout 
comment by divines in every age, with var3dng ability 
and accuracy, but with unvarying admiration. 

In dwelling more in detail upon them, we would 
notice as the prominent characteristics of this formula ; 
first, its brevity, to remind us that we are not heard 
for our much speaking ; secondly, its comprehensiveness, 

* Tertull. de Orat. chap. ix. The honour of God, the profession 
of faith, the surrender of oar will, the expression of hope, the prayer 
for life, the acknowledgment of oar sins, the pressure of temptation, 
and the demand for protection, are the points noticed by the vehement 
African. 

t Compare Chrysost. T. v. p. 164. «wx^r hlet<rHa>da and rov 
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&8 it blends the aspirations of angels with the longings 
of frail and suffering men; thirdly, its method, as it 
passes fix)m divine to individual concernments, or from 
the glory of the Creator to the necessities of the creature ; 
fourthly, its bold freedom of supplication, free alike 
from unmeaning verbiage and ostentatious rhetoric, as 
addressed to a Heavenly Father; fifthly, its charity, 
as it teaches us to bear upon our hearts the whole 
family of God,* and to ask for the simultaneous gift 
of common blessings to them all ; and lastly, its faith, 
as it addresses Him directly and immediately, as known 
to be our reconciled God, and as it teaches us to ask 
in the first place, and indeed all but exclusively, for 
spiritual benefits. 

"Our Father, which art in heaven!" It will be 
observed, that throughout this discourse Christ in- 
variably speaks of God in this manner, assuming that 
the relationship thus expressed was the common privilege 
of all those whom he was addressing, and that they 
were already conscious of it. Augustine, however, 
alleges, that we no where read that they of the Old 
Covenant were bidden to say "our Father;" and that 
their word was rather " Master," as their relation was a 
servile one. But the acknowledged hints of the higher 
relationf were sufficiently plain to lead the Pharisees to 

* Thus teaching us by the constant use of the plural number to 
guard against dissensions with our brethren. Chrysost. T. vii. p. 203, &c. 

t Trench p. 257, 258. The hints are pointed out as occurring, 
Isaiah i. 2; Ixiii. 16; Psalm Ixxxii. 6; Mai. i. 6. 
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recognise it. » " We have one Father, even God."* 
Thus, according to the apostle, ^^the adoptM^ per- 
tained to them as Israelites by birth ;f even as Moses 
had called them "the children of the Lord God;" J 
and David exultingly praised Him as their Father, 
when he contemplated the abimdant offerings, which 
the people presented for the proposed temple § of 
Jehovah. 

Yet whatever might be the nominal honours of 
Israel, and the mercy of their God, in nourishing and 
bringing them up as His childi*en,|| the multitude 
rebelled against Him, and had neither the power, nor 
the inclination, to realise this glorious privilege. Hence 
the indignant remonstrance of the Lord^ recorded by 
St. John; "if God were your Father, ye would love 
me ; for I proceeded forth and came from God ; but ye 
are of your father, the devil, and the lusts of your father 
ye will do."^ To those only who received Him, 
through faith in His Name, was the power or privilege 
imparted of becoming the sons of God ; since they had 
been bom, not simply by carnal descent from Abraham, 
but of God, by the power of His Spirit operating upon 
their hearts, according to His own will, through the 
instrumentality of His word;** and these alone coiQd 
really use this prayer with intelligence and truth. 

* John viii. 41. f Rom. ix. 4. 

t Deat. xiv. 1. § 1 Chron. xxix. 10. 

II Isaiah i. 2. f John viii. 42; 44. 

** John i. 12, 13; James i. 18; 1 Peter i. 23. 

T 
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The omission of Chrisf s own Name* has perplexed 
some persons ; but, as Howels beautifully obseryed, that 
is necessarily implied ; for God is " our Father," only 
because He is His, and we are His brethren; so that 
it is the Lord Himself, who, as it were, takes us by the 
hand, and thus leads us to the throne of grace, and as 
our Elder Brother bids us say with Him, " Our Father !" 
For it is He, who, as our great High Priest, ever animates 
our faith, and gives boldness to our supplications; whilst 
His Spirit, sent forth into our hearts, "because we 
are Sons," enables and constrains us to cry, "Abba, 
Father,"! whenever we pray aright. 

Here, too, we all unite together in common sup- 
plications, asrone in Him, and one with each other, 
a blessed family of beloved sons and daughters, bound 
together in harmony and mutual love, who can never 
pray for themselves alone, because they care for each 
other with unvar3dng sympathy. And yet, alas! this 
solemn privilege is too little remembered in actual life. 
Discord has been sown amongst brethren; and each 
section of the divided church has been more anxious 
about denominational peculiarities and private views, 
than about the glory of their common Lord, and the 
propagation of common truth. It was thus with the 

* On the same principle they might mach more naturally have 
been perplexed by the prayer, Acts iv. 24; 29. 

t Gal. iv. 6. Nor let it be forgotten that when Jesus says, " at 
that day ye shall ask in my name," he adds, " I say not unto yon, that 
I will pray the Father for you; for the Father himself loveth you 
because ye have loved me," &c. John xvL 26, 27. 
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tribes of Israel of old ; and their mutual jealousies and 
contests rendered them an easier prey to their adversaries. 
But imion inevitably fails, when ungodliness and world- 
liness creep in, or spiritual declension blinds the minds 
of men to the distinctness and grandeur of " the faith 
once delivered to the saints," and to the comparative 
insignificance of aU those separate peculiarities and 
points of controversy, which are the occasion of divisions 
amongst Christians. Those who are not really united 
to the Head can never be heartily united to each other ; 
for wherever the love of God is rejected, or forgotten, 
or even regarded with lukewarmness, party spirit and 
evil passions will gain the ascendancy, and dogmas 
will be accounted more precious than chaiity. On the 
contrary, when the Christian rises by true faith to his 
Heavenly Father, in delightful communion with Him, 
he ever descends to his brethren by love, in Mendly, 
self-denying intercourse and peaceful fellowship with 
them. 

It is obvious, that, however powerful our natural 
vision may be, or however accurate our science, and 
exquisitely perfect our instruments of observation may 
become, they will avail nothing for the time, whilst 
mists and vapours accumulating below, or denser clouds 
above, entirely shroud the material heavens from our 
view. Neither with all our intellectual acumen, and 
scriptural knowledge, and elaborate creeds, or exact 
articles of separate communion, shall we be enabled to 
gaze with comfort upon the great Sun of Eighteousness, 
or to gain any spiritual profit, whilst we are content 

T 2 
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to live amidst the storms and tempests of angry con- 
troversy, and of overweening seK-confidence. Howe 
once said, "there can be no partition walls, through 
which love wUl not easily open a way of Mendly 
commerce, by which we may insensibly slide more and 
more into one another's heart;" but we must except 
those, which are wantonly raised by continual attempts 
at proselytism, or by the constant agitation of points of 
discussion, the importance of which is exaggerated by 
proud and sarcastic spirits. Believers who dwell in love 
habitually soar aloft on the wings of heavenly meditation; 
and to those, who look down from this height of intimate 
communion with a common Father, breathing the holy 
atmosphere of heaven, all other partition walls on earth 
will sink into their real insignificance, or rather become 
altogether indiscernible. It will be their constant aim 
to act as Peacemakers in the church : for love, as the 
manifestation, the power, and the essence of the spirit 
of adoption, occupies the place of the Shechinah, once 
the glory of Solomon's temple, in that more glorious 
edifice of living stones, which is " built upon the 
foundation of prophets and apostles," to be the habi- 
tation of God through the Spirit, "Jesus Christ Himself 
being the chief comer stone," knitting Jew and Gentile 
securely and harmoniously together.* 

"Hallowed be thy Xame."f God is first in His 
own sight, and He must be so in ours, when our love 
towards Him becomes the supreme principle of our 

* See Eph. ii. 

t Neither shalt thou profane the Name of thy God. Levit. xix. 12. 
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souls, pervading our minds and sanctifying all our 
energies, as His law requires.* All things were created 
by Him for His own glory ;f and this we should 
earnestly desire to behold without a vail, neither ob- 
scured by the sin, nor opposed by the selfishness of 
man, whilst we walk in His light. 

History records many "v^onderfiil instances of heroic 
self-denial in wives and mothers, daughters and patriots. 
They have become so completely absorbed in the welfare 
and honour of the object of their affection, that they 
have immolated self, without even the consciousness 
of doing any thing extraordinary. Such is the devotion 
of the loyal creature to a glorious Creator ! Our happi- 
ness really consists in the sanctification of His iNTame, 
and in yielding to Him that honour and glory, which 
He claims from imiversal being. J This, however, is 
sadly forgotten ; and His iNTame is hated and blasphemed, 
or "taken in vain," or "treated with irreverence and 
disrespect," by myriads around us; who may perhaps 
occasionally honour Him with their lips, but have their 
hearts habitually alienated from Him;§ and therefore 
neither serve Him with reverence and godly fear,"|| as 
a Holy Being and a Righteous Judge, nor confide in 
Him, as a faithful and merciful God; nor anxiously 
seek to know Him, as the Author of their being. ^ 

But God is jealous of His iNTame. Ezekiel not only 

* Mark xii. 30, as stated by the Scribe. f See Rev. iv. 11. 

t Psalm xcvi. 8. § Matt. xv. 8. || Heb. xii. 28, 29. 

^ See Acts xvii. 24— -28. 

T 3 
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repeatedly declares that He wrought on this account 
in the midst of the apostacy and misery of Israel, lest 
it should be polluted, or lest a false, dishonouring notion 
should prevail of His Attributes and Character; but 
also speaks of His pity for His holy Name, and His 
eventual restoration of the Jews, not (so much) for their 
own sakes, as in order to convince the heathen, that He 
alone is Jehovah, when He is sanctified in His people 
b^ore their eyes, and thus fills their minds with awe 
and profound veneration.* 

When the spies brought up an evil report of the 
land of promise, this threw the Israelites into a state 
of frantic despair and blind rebellion; by which they 
entailed a sentence of wrath upon themselves. Moses, 
however, pleaded for them, both on the ground of the 
reproach, which their destruction would bring upon 
the Name of Jehovah in Egypt, and on account of 
that signal revelation of His compassion and long- 
suffering, which He had so graciously vouchsafed, 
when He made all His goodness pass before Hia 
servant.f Jehovah answered, **I have pardoned ac- 
cording to thy word;" J but He then added, with 

* Ezek. XX.; xxxvi. 21, &c. See Isaiah vi.; Eev. iv. 8. Campbell 
observes that no mention is made of God's wise, or powerful, or 
gracious Name, but only of His fearful, glorious, or great Name, &c., 
as these comparative terms bear an immediate reference to the 
sentiments of the humble worshipper. But the proclamation of His 
Name in Exodus is a special revelation of His goodness. 

t Exodus xxxiii. 19; xxxiv. 5 — 7; Num. xiv. 

J Num. xiv. 20. 
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reference to the other plea, " as truly as I live, all the 
earth shall be filled with the glory of the Lord,"* For 
His name shall be known and glorified universally, in 
its thrice holy character, as by the Seraphim in the 
vision of the prophet,f as soon as the appointed hour 
shall arrive. This promise not only re-appears in Isaiah, J 
in connection with the Messiah, and the conversion of 
the Gentiles, or the glory in which He shall rest, or 
give rest, and the lasting security of the inhabitants 
of Zion, but also again in Habakkuk,§ in striking 
contrast with the labours of the 'people, now wearying 
themselves for very vanity. For the travails of this 
restless world shall also cease; and the groans of the 
church shall then be exchanged for the glory of mani- 
fested ** adoption, even the redemption of the body;" 
when the salvation, for which it is now anxiously 
waiting, like Jacob and Simeon of old, shall be fully 
consummated, at the second advent of the Lord. || His 
right hand and His holy arm will **get Himself the 
victory ;"^ His faithfulness shall be triumphantly 
established ; and nothing will remain to mar that grand 
chorus of heaven and earth, which shall eventually unite 
in the Psalmist's hymn of grateful and adoring praise, 
worshipping the Father in the beauties of holiness. 

If, then, we eagerly long, we should no less anxiously 
pray for fresh earnests of that triumph, and for the 

* Num. xiv. 21. \ Isaiah vi. 3. % Isaiah xi. 9, 10. 

§ Habak. ii. 13, 14. |1 See Gen. xlix. 18. 

\ See Psalm xcviii. 1; Phil. ii. 9 — 11, &c. 
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conversion of the blasphemers, formalists and profligates 
around us, that the name of Girist and of the Father 
may be more and more widely honoured- For ourselves, 
also, we would tarn cherish the solemn thought, that 
if " there is mercy with the Lord," it is " that He may 
be feared,''* and that if, as redeemed from our sins by 
the precious blood of Christ, " we now boldly call upon 
the Father," we are the more bound to " pass the time 
of our sojourning here in fear;"f or, in other words, 
earnestly to seek Hi«* ^race, that we may all continuously 
hallow the Xame of our Heavenly Father, in thought, 
word, and deed, and induce others to do the same. 
A pure life, and lips purged like the prophet's by the 
live coal from off His altar, will alone enable us to 
speak and work effectually to this end. J Our prayer 
should ser\-e as a daily memorial of this truth, and thus 
bind us to the greater watchfulness and diligence in our 
daily walk. When Jesus prayed, " Father glorify thy 
Name," the voice from heaven replied, "I have both 
glorified it, and will glorify it again ;"§ and in a measure 
it will be the same with us, if we seek it in simple faith. 
**Thy kingdom come."|| We have already seen, 

* Psalm cxxx. 4. 

t 1 Peter i. 17 — 19. Compare in connection with this MaL i. 6. 

t Chrysost. T. iii. p. 370, explains the petition " may thy Name 
be glorified by our life." Cf. ib. 595, on Psalm cxlviii. 1 ; and contrast 
Rom. ii. 21—24 with Matt. v. 16, to confirm this. 

§ John xii. 28. 

II The interpretation of Chrysostom, who only expresses a desire 
that the kingdom may copae spiritoally, or that sin may not reigu in 
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that this cannot be, until the stone cut without hands 
breaks the mystical image in pieces, in the last phase 
of Gentile power, or of ungodly usurpation, and the 
renewed earth is filled with manifestations of the divine 
presence and love. At that time, "righteousness, peace 
and spiritual joy," will be universally diffused; and 
Jesus "shall see of the travail of His soul, and be 
(wholly) satisfied." For then "death shaU be swallowed 
up in victory;" and all the saints shall be gathered 
together, and "shine forth as the Sun in the kingdom 
of their Father," in "the likeness of His glorious 
body."* It is for this consummated happiness, when 
His name, as already stated, shall be imiversally hal- 
lowed, that the church professes to long, and therefore 
is taught to pray with increasing earnestness, as the 
promise seems to be delayed ; because this delay would 
otherwise tend to deaden our souls, and to expose us 
helpless and hopeless to the assaults of Satan, and to the 
allurements of the present world, as if God had forsaken 
or deceived us! Our prayer at once reminds us of the 
promise, and incites us to more habitual preparedness of 
mind, that " we may have boldness, and not be ashamed 
before Him at His coming" f in that day. 

our mortal bodies, (T. v. p. 157. See Rom. vi. 12, 13,) is evidently 
inaccurate; unless we regard this petition as comprehended in the 
greater, tliat " it may so come to us now, that we may be found in it 
then," as Augustine phrases it. Trench p. 262. 

* Isaiah liii. 11; 2 Thess. ii. 1; Matt. xiii. 43; Phil. iii. 20, 21, 
&c. 

t 1 John ii. 28. 
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"Thy will be done on earth, as it is in heaven." 
This must necessarily be the case, when that which is 
perfect is come j because perfect happiness can only be 
realised in entire submission and conformity to that 
divine wiU, which is essentially good and wise and 
holy: so that, if we now enjoy a pledge and earnest 
of future glory in the kingdom of grace, our prayer for 
the accomplishment of the divine wiU must be sanctified 
by our personal labours to fulfil it, in an earnest course 
of righteousness and truth. 

iNTaturaUy, however, man ever aspires to indepen- 
dence, and scorns subjection and control, like a wild 
ass's colt in the wilderness. When, too, the hand of 
the Almighty is upon him, and "hedges up his way 
with thorns," or baffles his schemes, and dashes the cup 
of pleasure or of honour from his lips, or brings him 
into the house of mourning, or racks his body with pain 
and weakness, he commonly frets, and murmurs, and 
repines, still perversely rebelling against the Lord. 
Such was the case of Israel in the wilderness. They 
would not bow to the rod, or look beyond the immediate 
trial to the wisdom and faithful love of a covenant Grod, 
and patiently wait for the result. But it is vain "to 
kick against the pricks," or to struggle against the 
Almighty. A wayward child obstinately maintains the 
conflict, till he sinks exhausted. Happy is he who 
yields at once : " it is the Lord ; let Him do what 
seemeth Him good;"* for He cannot err; whether, 

* 1 Sam. iii. 18. 
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therefore, He gives or takes away, we should equally 
bless His glorious Name!* This is the fruit of con- 
version, the result of great grace, the triumph of faith 
in lively exercise. This brings our proud hearts into 
subjection, and constrains us to lie as clay in the hands 
of the potter, meekly acquiescing in the divine will, 
even when most contrary to our own inclinations and 
wishes. 

There seems, indeed, to be a constant struggle and 
conflict, while we are in the world, for the flesh stiU 
cleaves to the dust, and lusts against the spirit ;f and 
there are too many ties binding us to the things of 
time and sense, too many impediments on every side 
to a walk of self-denying holiness, too many earthly 
members to be mortifled, to render the life of a Christiatt 
one of ease and present tranquility. But the grace of 
the Lord is as sufficient now, as it was in the days of 
Aaron, J Eli, and Job; and though wave shall follow 
wave, aU earthly ties be broken, aU outward sources 
of comfort be dried up, and temptations from within 
and from without be multiplied on an enfeebled body 
and exhausted spirit, we shall become "more than 
conquerors" through the great Captain of our Salvation, 
if we win but look amwy from everything seen and tem- 
poral, and fixing our eye upon "the Author and Finisher 
of our faith," cast ourselves unreservedly upon Him.§ 

* Job. L 21; ii. 10. f See Psalm czix. 25; and GaL v. 17. 

X Levit. X. 1 — 3. 

§ See Rom. Till.; 2 Cor. iv. 17, 18; Heb. xii. 1, 2; 1 Peter v. 7. 
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Not that our will is to be swallowed up in God's. 
Observe the solemn prayer of Jesus Himself in Geth- 
semane.* His soul was sorrowful even unto death ; He 
prayed with such intensity of spirit in that cold night, 
that " His sweat was as it were great drops of blood 
falHng down to the ground;" He deprecated suffering 
as a perfect man ; but He added, " nevertheless not as I 
will, but as Thou wilt." Thus He bows to the divine 
will, as supreme, meekly resigning His own; and is 
prepared to drink, without murmuring, the appointed 
cup of sorrow ; but, if it had been possible, He would 
have avoided it. His will was resigned, not swallowed 
up in another's. It cannot be otherwise with us; let 
us not write bitter things against ourselves, because we 
have not attained to an impossibility, or to what if 
attained would destroy our individuality. We may 
have deeper floods, more protracted agony, to pass 
through in this world, before we can even say. Thy will 
be done; but let this attainment suffice us. We are 
frail and erring creatures, often misconstruing the ways 
of di\'ine Providence; but '*we know that all things 
work together for good to them that love God, to them 
who are the called axjcording to His purpose. "f 

In another point of view, the petition before us 
involves the diffusion of perfect holiness throughout the 
eai'th, as implicit obedience to the commandment of God 



* Matt. xxvi. 36—44; Mark xiv. 32—39; Luke xxii. 39—44. 
t Rom. viii. 28. 
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is the characteristic of the host of heaven ; and if we 
know in any measure the blessedness of the pure in 
heart,* we must long to see this more extensively 
realised amongst our fellow men, and the rule and joy 
of angels becoming also their rule and joy. 

We know that it shall be so universally, when TTia 
kingdom appears; but meanwhile we pray for such 
outpourings of the Spirit, as may give us more extended 
earnests of that glorious period, that more and more 
on every side may even now be made willing by His 
power to love and obey Him heartily, and that we and 
aU His children may " stand perfect and complete in all 
the will of God !"t 

Let us beware, however, how we anticipate His 
time. Much shall be done hereafter, which cannot be 
accomplished now. Moses knew by faith that he was 
ordained to deliver Israel, but he involved himself in 
trouble by attempting this too soon. The people could 
not understand the divine purpose, when he thought 
it must have been obvious to all ; J but he should have 
waited, until the Lord had specially called and com- 
missioned him; which was not until forty years later. 
The same thing occurs in the ordinary course of divine 
Providence. The present triumphant ruler of the French 

* Above p. 45, 46. " This is the will of God, even your sane- 
tification, that ye should abstain from fornication.*' 1 Thess. v. 3. 

t Coloss. iv. 12. 

X Acts vii. 25. This was typical of the rejection of Christ and 
the similar postponement of deliverance to IsraeL 
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once anticipated his day, and failed egregioosly, and 
was even accounted a fool for his apparently preposterous 
attempts. Let us not run before we are sent. Kwe 
pray, as our Lord teaches us to pray, we must wait 
for some clear unmistakeable signal of His will. ** In 
all thy ways acknowledge the Lord, and He shall direct 
thy paths :"* not indeed literally by the pillar and 
the cloud, but by His word, or by some external event, 
which it will be impossible for us to misinterpret, f 
We may have to wait but a very little while. 

"Give us this day our daily bread." We "need 
but little here below ;" and for that we may confidently 
labour and humbly pray; it shall not be withheld 
from us. J 

But we cannot fail to recognise an allusion in this 
place to the miraculous supply of manna, gathered by 
the Israelites every morning in the wilderness, " when 
the dew was gone up," and when each collected sufficient 
for his household, whether much or little, but knew 
that he could neither gather more, nor lay up any store 
for the future. This is an acknowledged type of the 
Messiah and of the spiritual food, which His disciples 
enjoy in communion with Him, whilst it was an actual 
supply of the temporary necessities of Israel; so that 
it teaches us at once our entire dependence upon the 

* Prov. iii. 6. 

t See Acts xvi. 6— 10. The prohibition to enter Asia was only 
temporary: see xix. 10. 

X Isaiah xjuuii. 16; Psahn zxxiv. 10; zzxviL 25. 
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Providence of the Father, and upon the grace of the 
Son. The petition, therefore, before us comprehends 
whatever is necessary to maintain our bodies and souls 
in health and vigor;* but as we ask this for all the 
children of God, as well as for ourselves, we are thus 
doubly bound to contribute all that lies in our power 
to the present and eternal welfare of our brethren. 

Moderate desires will never be disappointed. Jacob's 
vow at Bethel is peculiarly instructive, as the apostle 
evidently refers to it in his epistle to Timothy. "If 
God will be with me, and will keep me in this way 
that I go, and will give me bread to eat,f and raiment 
to put on, so that I come again to my father's house 
in peace; then shall the Lord be my God. "J But the 
Lord Himself proceeds in the sequel to assure His 
disciples of the security and comfort of relying simply, 
without any anxious care, upon the Providence of a 
Heavenly Father, whose kingdom and righteousness 
they were seeking above all things. § 

This, then, is the main point. For Jesus is the 

* So Augustine. Trench p. 264. 

f Philo observes that bread affords sufScient aliment to the 
philosopher, (lover of wisdom) and that it maintains the body in 
health, and preserves our faculties clear and sound. (De Vict, iii.) 
Bread or bread-stuffs still constitute the entire food of most of the 
Orientalists. 

t Gen. xxviii. 20, 21; with xlviii. 16; Prov. kxx. 8, (feed me 
with food convenient for me); 1 Tim. vi. 8. For godliness with 
contentment is great gain. (lb. ver. 6.) 

§ Below vers. 26 — 34. 

TJ 2 
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living bread, wliich came down firom heaven, that a 
man might eat thereof, and not die.* If we abide in 
Him, we shall lack nothing, but go in and out, and 
find pasture, as Bis own sheep ;f and as our days 
or circumstances require, we shall obtain strength to 
overcome temptation, to do His will, and to glorify Hi» 
name ; for He has promised never to leave us nor forsake 
us, but in His unchangeable love richly to " supply all 
our need,"+ whatever that may be. 

"Forgive us our trespasses (or debts), as we foi^ve 
our debtors." Mutual love and forbearance should mark 
all our intercourse with our fellow men ; but " it must 
needs be that offences come;" and amidst the diversity 
of tastes, characters, and pursuits, which prevail in the 
world, misunderstandings and disagreements will occur ; 
and as our several interests clash, and our opposing 
tempers come into collision, wrong will be done, and 
perhaps the feelings intentionally, or otherwise, may 
be deeply wounded ; or very probably still more serious 
quarrels will break out. We cannot all see a subject in 
the same light ; but we must act in the light which we 
have. The record of the sharp contention, which arose 
between men so holy, so affectionate, so immediately 
under the powerful guidance of the Spirit, as Paul and 
Barnabas, in the case of Mark, is at once a pledge of the 

* John vi. f7; 33; 50,61. 
t Psalm xxiii. 1 ; John x. 9. 

t Deut. xxxiii. 25; 1 Cor. x. 13; 2 Cor. xil 9: Heb. iv. 16; 
xiii. 5; Phil. iv. 19. 
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fidelity of the sacred historian, and an instructive ex- 
ample to us of human frailty in the children of God. 
The friends parted in grief and anguish, if not in anger J 
one went home to Cyprus,* the other proceeded to 
execute his ministry and visitation of love, confirming 
the infant churches in the faith; but on earth apparently 
they met no more to cheer and encourage each other ! 
But when such quarrels arise, we must love and bless 
and pray for our adversaries; and we cannot do this, 
unless we forgive them, and as far as possible forget 
the wrong which we have endured. Those, assuredly, 
who delight in speaking evil of others, and readily take 
up a reproach against their neighbours, and magnify 
their faults, can never have seriously considered this. 

The time of prayer is come. You caU to mind the 
sins into which you have fallen, as you review the 
course of the day, and summon to the bar of conscience 
your actions and your motives, your words, and even 
your cherished thoughts and feelings. You feel that 
you have failed in much, very much; for you have 
too mtich light not to see the defilement which you 
have contracted, and the debt which you have incurred ; 
but you know to whom you are indebted; it is to a 
Father ; and you remember, that, when you feared Him 
as a Judge, and approached His throne of grace in 
penitence, and prayer, and faith, by Jesus- Christ, He 
freely justified you, "without money and vithout price," 



♦ Actsiv. 36; XV. 36—41. 
V 3 
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or any condition or qualification of yonr own ; for you 
found at once pardon and peace, through the blood and 
righteousness of your Redeemer. But you again need 
forgiveness, and all your brethren need similar for- 
giveness, as they require daily bread, and have been 
taught to pray for it; and therefore you now pray for 
this also, on behalf of all the family of God. Observe, 
however, that your petition is here clogged with a 
condition. Every other promise or petition in this 
prayer is absolute, and will in due time be fulfilled, 
whatever may be the circumstances of the individual 
petitioner ; but it is not so in this instance. As Howels 
beautifully observed, "God justifies once as a Judge, 
and forgives daily as a Father ;" and therefore He now 
requires you, in testimony of your sincerity and filial 
character, first to forgive your debtors, to excuse your 
brethren, and to dismiss every bitter and angry feeling 
from your bosom. Otherwise your prayer and hope are 
alike in vain ! 

Observe how repeatedly the Lord fixes our attention 
on this point. Blessed are the merciful ! Be not angry 
without a cause ; be reconciled to your brother, ere you 
complete your religious service; agree with him quickly; 
love, bless^ benefit, pray for j'our enemies, that you 
may be children of God ! And here again, at the close 
of this prayer, Jesus solemnly reminds us, that the 
tmforgiving cannot be forgiven ! There is no possibility 
of evasion. Peter subsequently inquired, how often he 
ought to forgive an offending brother, and thought it 
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Bome great thing, when he said, "till seven times?" 
But his Lord would not permit him to stop there, 
emphatically replying, "until seventy times seven," 
to intimate that there is to be no limitation to the 
exercise of forbearance and compassion, as our hopes 
depend upon the glorious truth, that there is no limit 
to that which God displays towards His children. The 
parable of the two debtors solemnly enforces the rule ;* 
" if ye forgive, ye shall be forgiven ; if ye forgive not, 
neither shall ye be forgiven ;" and a nearly similar 
maxim has been quoted from the works of Philo, the 
Alexandrian Jew.f 

Whenever your brother seeks reconciliation, he must 
be accepted. " Take heed to yourselves : if thy brother 
trespass against thee, rebuke him; and if he repent, 
forgive him ; and if he trespass against thee seven times 
in a day, and seven times in a day turn again to thee, 
saying, I repent, thou shalt forgive him. "J It was on 
this occasion, as related by St. Luke, that the apostles, 
as if overwhelmed by a sense of their weakness, and 
of their inability to display such meekness and for- 
bearance, earnestly exclaimed, " Lord, increase our 
faith." § For nothing less will enable us to "quench 
the fieiy darts of Satan," or constrain us to emulate 
the divine love, by presenting to our minds a clearer 

♦ Matt, xviii. 23—35; vi. 14, 16; Mark xi. 25, 26. 

t Fraojm p. 670, ed. Mang. apinn avnlllorai apt(n^. 

X Luke xvii. 3, 4. 

§ lb. ver. 6. See Eph. vi. 16. 
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view of the unceasing condescension of our Lord, and 
of the energy of His grace, who died for our sins, and 
has raised ns firom the lowest depth of moral degradation 
to a participation in the glory of His kingdom. It is 
thus that Paul exhorts the Ephesians* to put away 
all bitterness, wrath, anger, clamour and eyil speaking, 
with all malice, and to be kind to each other, tender- 
hearted, forgiving on^ anofherj even as Grod for Christ's 
sake had forgiven them. A sense of unmerited privil^;e 
most effectually prompts to that aU embracing charity, 
which "covers a multitude of sins" in an offending 
brother, f We then feel with Sir Matthew Hale, that, 
if resentment is manly in the eyes of the world, forgive- 
ness is God-Kke ; and cheerfiilly seize " the opportunity 
of showing forth His own image, mercy and forgiveness,** 
in compliance with the precept of the Lord. 

It must, therefore, be carefdlly remembered, that 
He is here legislating for children and heirs of the 
kingdom. It is not that our gracious conduct merits 
pardon, but that our habitual enjoyment of forgiving 
love depends on our disposition towards others, and 
that we must not hope to enjoy any peace or assured 
comfort, as long as evil, unkind and malicious thoughts 
or feelings are cherished in our bosoms; and that if 
we flatter ourselves that God's reconciled countenance 
is upon us under such circumstances, on account of 
past experience, we are really labouring under a fatal 

♦ Eph. iv. 31, 32. t 1 Peter it. 8. 
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delusion. Our prayer, therefore, will be a perpetual 
memorial to us of our solemn responsibility; that the 
chastened child, who has forgotten this, may thus be 
led to repentance, and, in the way of reconciliation 
and forgiveness of wrongs endured, may once more 
enjoy access to a gracious Father, and the assurance 
of His love; and that the hollowness of the false 
professor may thus be detected and exposed, as he is 
found obstinately cherishing an unforgiving temper and 
malicious feeling to the last. 

"Not let it be forgotten that the words before us 
assure us of the sympathy of all the children of God, 
in this righteous government of their Father. 

The repentance, however, of the injurious man, or 
rather his desire of forgiveness, and the confession of 
his fault, seem to be implied as necessary to fix the 
guilt of unpardonable malice, and of withholding pardon, 
upon the soul.* For God Himself will not show mercy 
to the impenitent, nor to those who refuse to humble 
themselves before Him, in lowly confession of their 
sins.f 

"And lead us not into temptation." Conscious of 
weakness and helplessness, we must deprecate falling 
into situations of danger, which to the multitude ever 
prove fatal, and in which our faith might fail,, or our 
passions draw us aside, or our love expire. We know 

* Both in St. Luke xvii., and in the parable Matt xviii.; and 
therefore this should be sapplied in other places, 
t 1 John i. 8—10. 
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that we cannot stand one moment longer than onr 
Father supports 'ns.* " Our adversary, the devil is 
ever going about, seeking whom he may devour ;"f 
as " the Accuser of the brethren,'*! he desires " to sift 
them as wheat, "§ that he may prove them to be but 
chaff; and he ever varies his devices, according to the 
circumstances of the times, or the character of the 
individuals whom he assails. "Let him that thinketh 
he standeth, take heed lest he fall."|| Demoralisation 
is nothing more than the development of the natural 
propensities of the human heart by circumstances. The 
strongest fortification must faU at last before the power 
of the persevering enemy, unless it be relieved from 
tptthout. Pride walks on the edge of a precipice, and 
rushes carelessly along in slippery paths. The saints 
have often fallen very low, because they were hut men ; 
therefore "the humble never should despair, but the 
strong should never presume." Peter denied his Lord 
with oaths and curses ;^ he was almost gone ; nothing 
intervened between him and destruction, but the in- 
tercession, and the loving hand, of the Saviour whom 

* Lather savs, " it is not strange that a man should fall, bat 
rather that he shoald rise and stand. The angels themselves, in- 
conceivable thought ! fell in heaven; and Adam in paradise !** 

t 1 Peter v. 8. 

X See Job L; Zech. ui. 1; Bev. xii. 10. 

§ Lake xxii. 31. 

II 1 Cor. X. 12. 

^ Those needless asseverations, which falsehood so often adopts, 
but which truth is wont to reject in conscious integrity. 
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he had denied. He had heen warned, and warned in 
vain. "Pray, lest ye enter into temptation."* But 
he was confident in himself, and "restrained prayer,"t 
and fell, for a perpetual warning to us. "Be not high 
minded, but fear." St. Paul, therefore, affectionately 
exhorts the spiritiud members of the Galatian churches 
to restore any brother, when overtaken by a fault, "in 
the spirit of meekness," from the urgent comideratton 
of their own weakness, lest they " also should be 
tempted, "J and fall in like manner. 

Our Pather, indeed, will keep aU His children; for 
He has promised that "they shall not be tempted above" 
their power of endurance, and that He will invariably 
"make a way" for them "to escape" the danger or the 
snare, into which He leads them, or rather suffers them 
to be brought. But promises do not preclude the 
necessity of prayer; they only assure us that it will 
be effectual ;§ and, therefore, we must pray not only 
for ourselves, but also for our weaker brethren, or rather 
for all, for whom Jesus is interceding in heaven, and 
against whom Satan is conspiring, and the world raging, 
that they may be enabled to realise their security, and 
enjoy the peace of God. 

It is thus that we are here taught to say, " deliver 
us from evil ;" that is, from whatever may hurt us, and, 
as far as possible, from whatever we naturally apprehend 
as evil ; and not simply from Satan, as Chrysostom ex- 

* Lnke xxii. 31—34; Matt. xxvi. 33—35; 37, 38; 41. 

t Job. XY. 4. t Gal. vi. 1. § Psalm ly. 22; L 15, &c. 
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plains it. The apostle assnred the Thessalanians, that a 
faithM God would establish them, and preserve them 
from evil; and he speaks of his own past and present 
deliverances, in the epistles to the Corinthians and to 
Timothy, as pledges from the Lord, assuring him of 
future deliverances "from every evil work," and of 
preservation to the end, even " unto His heavenly 
kingdom."* This is the common privilege of all the 
children of Grod, as they also are chosen by Himself 
to inherit its glories; and as it was the accepted 
prayer of the sorrowM Jabez to be kept "from evil, 
that it might not grieve liim."f Emmanuel, indeed, 
was manifested for this very purpose, that He might 
" save His people from their sins," deliver them " from 
the wrath to come," and from the fear of death, and 
"bruise Satan imder their feet;" and "none can pluck 
them out of His hand. "J Hence, although we must 
deprecate temptation on account of our own weakness, 
and thus bind ourselves to shun proximate occasions 
of sin, and to walk circumspectly, yet when temp- 
tations actually occur, without any fault or provo- 
cation of ours, we may rejoice ;§ for we have nothing 



♦ 2 Thess. iii. 3; 2 Cor. i. 10; 2 Tim. iv. 17, 48. Compare 
Jacob's testimony, Gen. xlviii. 16. 

t 1 Chron. iv. 10. 

t Matt. i. 21; 1 Thess. i. 10; Heb. ii. 15; Rom. xvi. 20; John 
X. 27—30. 

§ See Chrysost. T. vi. p. 827; T. iii. p. 669; 998; and Angnstine 
aa quoted by Trench p. 273. 
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to fear.* God, who has deemed it necessary for us 
to drink the cup, will enable us to drink it without 
injury ;f or, if He summons us to an arduous conflict, 
will so strengthen us by the might of His Holy Spirit, 
that we shall effectually overcome our adversaries. The 
floods, which Satan may pour out, cannot possibly rise 
ahove our Rock, or sweep away the poor, helpless, and 
perhaps trembling child, whom grace has led thither, 
and now holds securely upon it. Before the unfurled 
banner of the cross, the adversary must retire; and 
then a song of deliverance shall glorify our Father. 

And this may happily tend to embolden the isolated 
Christian, who would shrink, faint with discouragement, 
before the Tempter, when he has no human friend, to 
whom he can communicate the bitterness, which fills 
his heart, or with whom he can take sweet counsel, 
or who will address him with words of sympathy^ 
For even thus, whether named or not, he must be 
interested in every prayer of his brethren, scattered 
throughout the world, when they ask for deliverance; 
and their petitions are all sealed by the intercession 
of the Elder Brother, whom the Father heareth ahoaysj 
of whose sympathy we can never doubt, and of whose 
willingness and determination to deliver us from evil 
in due season, this very prayer, dictated by His wisdom, 
in necessary accordance with the will of that Father, 
is a most clear and sufficient guarantee. 

* For He keeps His church day and night, lest any hurt it. 
Isaiah xxvii. 3. See also Psalm cxzi.; Luke xii. 32, &c. 
t Compare Matt. xxvi. 39, and John xviii. 11. 

v 
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To Him, therefore, let us ascribe all glory. It is 
true, that the doxology before us, is omitted in the 
best copies, and unnoticed by Augustine, though quoted 
by Chrysostom.* It is supposed that it was added from 
the Liturgies of the church, in which it was repeated 
by the minister, after the people had recited the prayer, f 
Its statements, however, are unquestionable. We call 
upon One, who is abimdantly able to answer us. All 
power, dominion and glory now belong imto God; it 
is our delight to know this, and that it shall be even 
so for ever; and therefore we say. Amen. It is the 
truth, in which we glory. 

§9- 

" Moreover taken ye fast, he not, as the hypocrites, of 
a sad countenance ;% for they disfigure their faces, that 
they may appear unto men to fast. Verily I say unto 
you, they ha/ve their rewa/rd. But thou, when thou fastest, 
anoint thy head, and wash thy faee, that thou appear not 
unto men to fast, hut unto thy Father which is in secret ; 
and thy Father which seeth in secret shall reward thee 
openly:'^ {v, 16—18.) 

♦ Op. T. i. p. 225; T. V. p. 160; T. vii. p. 202; 224. Beaosobre 
refers also to the author of Philopatris, (a tract ascribed to Lacian,) 
who recognises it as a part of the Lord*s prayer. 

t Liturg. Chrjsost Op. T. iv. p. 617. This pece, however, 
IB grossly interpolated. 

i Or, sullen. 

§ '* Openly," is omitted in the best MSS, and should be excluded 
from the text, both here and in verses 4 and 6, 
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Fasting has ever been an ordinary accompaniment 
of earnest meditation and solemn prayer, intimating 
the abiding sympathy between the body and the soul ; 
as it is calculated to abstract the mind from sensual 
and worldly objects, and to fix it more intently upon 
the divine, whether in self-loathing or in self-obUvion ; 
or perhaps, rather, because food is naturally neglected, 
when the mind is either absorbed in heavenly con- 
templations,* or overwhelmed by sorrow. But it is 
not, like prayer and almsgiving, the subject of express 
commandment and direct precept, since it is not in- 
variably necessary, nor even universally expedient. It 
is, therefore, left to the discretion of each individual, 
or only occasionally prescribed under particular circum- 
stances, when it must be suitable and expedient. 

The contrary, indeed, is often assumed. Thus 
Augustine constantly interpreted the language of the 
Lord before us, as implying a command, f It is, however, 
certain that the apostles did not fast, like the Pharisees 
and the disciples of John the Baptist; and that, when 
an objection was taken to their conduct on this account, 
their Master justified them by pointing out the in- 
congruity of the practice with their position, as children 
of the Bridechamber, in the presence of the Bridegroom; J 
but surely a direct precept could not have been thus 
suspended. "We are to give to the needy at all times, 

* Philo Leg. Alleg. 1. 3 § 48. 
t Trench p. 280. 
% Matt ix. 14, 15. 

V 2 
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up with wings as eagles," or run with enlarged hearts 
in the way of His commandments, or walk consciously 
before Him in calm communion of spirit;* and therefore 
fasting is never absolutely commanded. For the same 
reason we find no trace of the practice amongst the 
brethren in the earlier portion of the Acts of the 
Apostles; when we are told that "they ate their meat 
with gladness and singleness of heart, "f On the con- 
trary, however, abstinence is natural in an hour of 
anxious thought and spiritual dejection, or of national 
judgment, or of social trouble, or of family trial ; and 
at such times it happily serves to stimulate, and to 
confirm weeping supplication. J 

Not that even then a sullen air or gloomy visage 
could be acceptable to God. So far from inculcating 
mournful attire, slovenly habits, or dejected looks, Jesus 
demands habitual cheerfulness ;§ and He therefore here 
charges His disciples to ** anoint their heads," as this 
was a customary token of rejoicing, especially connected 
with feasting, in order the more completely to conceal 
the fact of their fasting. Chrysostom justly observes 
that we are not to understand this literally, (any more 
than the previous exhortations;) but he unhappily 
refers in confirmation of this to the example of the 

* See Isaiah xl. 31. 
t Acts ii. 46. 

X See the Homily of the Anglican Charch on Fasting. 
§ See Phil. iii. 1; iv. 4; 1 Thess. v. 16; Psalm Izzxiz. 16; 
Nehem. viii. 10. 

v 3 
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monks;* for those poor deluded men, whose filthy 
habits, weeping countenances, and self mortifications, 
though alike extravagant and ostentatious, have been 
enthusiastically praised by Jerome, f were not only 
ignorant of the joyful liberty of the Gospel, but evidently 
altogether reckless of the rule before us. Its principal 
object, however, was doubtless to warn us against 
hypocrisy. 

The Pharisees were praised for their self-denial and 
zeal, and thus received the only recompense which they 
sought, whilst their souls were really more and more 
defiled, and their hearts more and more hardened by 
their wilful deceit. But it is incumbent upon the 
Christiaii, in this and every other religious service, 
to shun the slightest reference to human opinion, and 
the faintest desire to attract notice in the world. For 
why "should we constitute men our witnesses, when 
another is our Judge?" J Those who desire to secure 
the divine favor, § or the only recompense which is of 
any value, must " do all things in the Name of the 
Lord Jesus." 

Another grand error of the early church was to 
mistake the means for the end, and to attach some 



♦ T. Tii. p, 207, 208. 

t See Dr. Gilly^s quotations in his important work oa Vigilaatias 
and His Times, (about A.D. 400.) 

t Chrysost. T. iii. p. 856. 

§ Tarn idoneos est ad conspicienda quae in occulto finnt, qoaro 
Justus ad remuneranda que soli sibi fiunt Tertull. de Virg. VeL c. 13. 
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peculiar merit or excellence to fasting in itself, and 
therefore to render imperative, and to bind to times 
and seasons, what must invariably be left free. This 
error soon excited a species of rivalry amongst ardent 
professors, as to which of them should carry their fasts 
to the greatest extent ; so that acts of extravagant folly, 
leading to spiritual pride,* and ultimately to false 
doctrine, were often commended for their own sakes, 
as if they were really most admirable.f Grave writers 
began to regard the emaciated body with exquisite 
delight. J It was even pretended, that, as Adam sinned 
by eating, or by neglect of the prescribed duty of 
abstinence, with reference to the tree of the knowledge 
of good and evil,§ so the church must be saved or blessed 
by abstineace from lawful indulgences. Chrysostom 
frequently indulged in rash assertions, and absurd 
declamation upon the subject. "As the approach of 
the swallow terminates winter, so the annual fast expels 
stormy passions from the soul. It was the parent of 
every good; the teacher of self-control and of every 

* Chrysostom warns against this snare of Satan. T. iii. p. 567. 

t Some partook of nothing but bread and water during Lent; 
others passed two days without food; Chrysost. T. i. p. 72; others 
were yet more extravagant, like Olympias, the rich widow and friend 
of Chrysostom, whom he praised most hyperbolicjally in a familiar 
letter on that ground. T. iv. p. 703. Cf. Pallad Dial de S. Chrysost. 
p. 30 ; 36, &c. Some were driven mad by their excessive abstinence. 

X Tertull. de Jejun § 17. Facilins si forte per angustam salutis 
introibit caro exilior ; citius resuscitabitur caro levior, diutuis in 
sepultura durabit caro aridior. Cf. Sozomen H. E. \. 3, c. 14, &c. 

§ vrnxruotT i«x«y. Chiysost. T. ii. p. 4. Cf. T. i. p. 664. 
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virtue, or itself the most excellent virtue; adorning 
each age and sex, as it were, with a royal diadem; 
giving wings to the soul; leaving behind it edifying 
recollections!*'* At the same time, the orator, (or, 
as we should rather call him, the rhetorician,) was 
well aware that its value must ultimately be tested 
by its actual results; and these he elsewhere admits 
to have been few or none. His hearers, indeed, con- 
fessedly regarded it as sufficient in itself, whilst they 
continued utterly reckless of other duties ;f but how 
could he have anticipated any other fruit of his teaching ? 
The plea of bodily weakness was considerately 
accepted, even in his day, for neglecting the customary 
fasts. J It was also felt to be preposterous to compel 
Monks in Gaul to live on the same scale of self-denial 
and abstemiousness, as the so-called (almost incorporeal) 
angeU of Egypt. § Much, thus obviously, depends upon 
climate, and individual temperament. The Mahommedan 
proverb intimates, that, in many cases, fasts only tend 
to render the temper more irritable. In other instances, 
they distract the thoughts, impair the mental energies, 
and shatter the whole nervous system, and thus defeat 
the very purpose, for which they were professedly 
undertaken. 

♦ T. ii. p. 879; T. i. p. 662; T. ii. p. 10; T. iii. p. 891; T. ii. 
p. 947, 948. 

t T. vii. p. 425. It avails nothing, he tells them, if malice or 
evil is cherished in the heart. T. i. p. 277. 

X T. ii. p. 92, 93; T. i. p. 277; but reluctantly, T. v. p. 523. 

§ SulpidiLs Sevems Dial, de Vit Martin. (About A.D. 400.) 
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We may thus see more clearly why no command 
is laid upon Christians on this subject; for it could 
not have been generally imposed without cruelty, or 
without causing mischievous results. Not, however, 
on that accoimt is fasting to be treated as a matter 
of trivial importance. It was combined with earnest 
prayer in certain cases of peculiar solemnity in the 
apostolic church;* and the Lord said, with reference 
to a demoniac of peculiarly terrific character, whom His 
disciples were unable to relieve, "this kind goeth not 
out but by prayer and fasthig."f The language of the 
apostle to the Corinthians, J implies that such a com- 
bination of means of grace might be frequentiy desirable. 

It must be admitted that a pampered body restrains 
the workings of the mind, and draws down the soul to 
low and grovelling ways. A true Christian can never 
live in reckless self indulgence; he "keeps under his 
body, and brings it into subjection, "§ in the habitual 
exercise of such abstinence, as will permit him to " obey 
the godly motions of the Spirit," in righteousness and 
holiness of life, and thus hold on his way rejoicingly 
to his heavenly home. At the same time, no well 
instructed man ever yet "hated his own flesh," || as 
the Platonist and ascetic (in every age) have been 

* Acts xiii. 2, 3; xiv. 23. f Matt. xvii. 21. 

t 1 Cor. vii. 5. The fastings, mentioned 2 Cor. vi. 5; xi. 27; 
can scarcely have been voluntary or devotional, as they seem to be 
classed amongst sufferings and trials. 

§ 1 Cor. ix. 27. Cf. Rom. viU. 13. || Eph. v. 29. 
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taught to do,* nor r^arded it as "the source of all 
impediments to virtue and wisdom."f He is assured, 
on the contrary, that it ought to be maintamed, as far 
as possible by him in health and vigor, for the active 
service of his Creator. Rutherford said wisely to his 
friend: "remember you are in the body, and it is the 
lodging house, and you may not without offending the 
Lord suffer the old walls of this house to fall down for 
want of necessary food. Your body is the dwelling 
house of the Spirit, and therefore, for the love you carry 
to this sweet guest, give a due regard to His house of 
clay." J In vigorous health you may work energetically 
for the good of your neighbours, and more distinctly 
set forth the divine glory ; in weakness and infirmity of 
body, superinduced by your own negligence, you would 
be at once a burden to yourselves, and a snare, or occasion 
of reproach to the world, and probably useless to all. 

* See Plato Phoedon, cited by Clement A. Strom iii., 3 § 17, 18. 
*' The soul of the philosopher slights his body, and flees from it as 
much as p«)ssible," &c. The Alexandrian compares this with Rom. vii. 20. 

t Philo de Gigant § 7. He says that when the soul is initiated 
into the mysteries of the Lord, it regards the body as evil and hostile. 
He even represents (in his fanciful manner) the book of Exodus as a 
(symbolical) description of the departure of the soul from the dominion 
of the body, and the Passover as its purification from bodily affections 
or irrational emotions, and its transition from ignorance and vice to 
prudence and virtue, and therefore a season of real joy. Leg. Alleg. 
1. 3, § 22; de Migr. Abr. § 3; de Sept. § 18; de Cong. Erud. Grat. 
§ 19; Leg. Alleg. L 3, § 57; 60; 77, &c. 

X Niebuhr justly regards the charge of physical well-being as 
equally interesting in the cause of humanity and morality. 
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PART ni. § 10. 

3. The apostle testifies that "the love of money 
is the root of all evil;"* and this was the secret, 
besetting sin both of the Scribes and Pharisees, in the 
gratification of which they had lowered the requirements 
of the law to their own wretched level, the more per- 
fectly to justify themselves before men;f whilst they 
anxiously sought by ostentatious liberality in almsgiving, 
by the frequency of their devotions, and by public fasts, 
to attract the greater notice, or to win the more entire 
confidence of the people, and thus "devoured widows' 
houses."! Indeed, they ventured openly to deride the 
Lord, when He warned His disciples on another occasion 
of the impossibility of combining the service of God and 
Mammon. § The parable of Lazarus specially refers to 
their state of mind, in a way of solemn warning. The 
concluding sentence, " if they hear not Moses and the 
prophets, neither will they be persuaded, though one 
rose from the dead," || shows how clearly and un- 
equivocally their conduct and spirit were condemned by 

* 1 Tim. tI. 10. Plato said, it is impossible for those who are 
verj rich to be likewise good. Clemens A. Strom, ii. 5, 22. Gelsns 
foolishly pretended that the apostle borrowed and perverted the 
philosopher's axiom; as if it was alleged as something new. Bion 
had previously said, that the love of money is the metropolis of all 
iniquity. Diogenes had a similar apophthegm. Diog. Laert. yi. 50; 
Stobaeus Serm. 8; Chrysost. T. iv. p. 46; T. vii. p'. 565. 

t Lake xvi. 15. % lb. zx. 47. 

I lb. xvi. 13, 14. II lb. ver. 31. 
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that written testimony.* Our Lord, therefore, here 
points out the root of their vainglorious efforts, the 
better to instruct and to warn His disciples ; since those 
were not simply wrong in themselves, but were als« 
proofs of that deeper alienation of their hearts from 
God, in which they originated. 

"Z«y not up for yov/r selves treasures upon earth, 
where moth and rust doth corrupt, and where thieves 
break through and steal; hut lay up for yourselves 
treasures in heaven, where neither moth nor rust doth 
corrupt, and where thieves do not break through nor steal; 
for where your treasure is, there will your heart be also. 
The light of the body is the eye ; if therefore thine eye be 
single, thy wliole body shall be full of light ; but if thine 
eye be evil, thy whole body shall be full of darkness. If 
therefore the light that is in thee be darkness, how great is 
THEf darkness! JVb man can serve two masters; for 
either he will hate the one, and love the other ; or else he 
will hold to the one a7id despise the other. Ye cannot 
serve God and Mammon.^^ [v. 19 — 24.) 

Philosophers had anxiously considered what was 
" the chief good of man,'* and variously answered the 
question, according to the degree of approximation, 
which they had made to the discovery of the truth; J 

• Psalm xlix.; Job xxxi.; Deut. viii. 10, 11; xxzii. 15, &c. 
t Not"that," as in our Version. See Campbell's note. Trench p. 288. 
X Philo concurs with the Stoics in representing t^ x<xXo» as alone 
good. De Post. Cain § 39 ; Quod Det. Pot. Insid. § 4. 
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since the good and the true are necessarily inseparable. 
It is the glory of divine revelation to cut the tangled 
knot of endless perplexities, and of elaborate discussion, 
by the sword of the Spirit, and to answer every question 
of practical importance in a clear and satisfactory manner. 
Ko permanent happiness can be found in shadows and 
illusions. The creature, severed from the Creator, or 
viewed independently of Him, must ever prove to be 
"vanity and vexation of spirit;" as everything earthly 
or human is alike precarious and transient, liable to 
"inward decay," or exposed to "outward htizards," 
and under any circumstances incapable of satisfying 
immortal spirits,* or of being retained here by strangers 
and pilgrims-t Man was " created to glorify God, and 
to enjoy Him for ever." We must not, therefore, 
aspire to a human, but to a divine reward; not to an 
earthly, but to a heavenly inheritance ; not to the favor 
of mau, or the possession of wealth, but to the favor of 
God. J This is "the one thing needful ;"§ a sure, as 
well as au abiding, portton.\\ 

In the parallel passage of St. Luke, spoken on a 
different occasion, after exhorting His disciples to cast 



* See the admonitions of Jeremiah ix. 23, 24. 

t See Levit. xxv. 23; Gen. xlvii. 9; Exod. vi. 4; 1 Chron. xxix. 
15; Psakn cxix. 19; 54; Psahn xxxix. 12; Heb. xi. 9 — 16; xiii. 14; 
1 Peter ii. 11. 

X See Philo de Mat. Nom. § 4. 

§ Lake x. 42. See Psakn Ixiii. 3 ; xxxvii. 4. 

II See Psahn Ixxiii. 26; cxix. 57; cxlii. 5, &c. 

w 
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away all anxiety alxnit temp(»al things,* and all feaifiil 
apprehensions, Jesos assored them that it was "the 
Father's good pleasore to gire them the kingdom/'f 
which He had enjoined them to 9eek;X and then com- 
manded them to sell their possessions and give alms, 
and (thus) provide themselves treasure in heaven. § 
Chrj-sostom rimilarly explains the present context, as 
if the Lord resumed the exhortations in the fifth chapter, || 
and thus enforced them hy warning us, that we cannot 
retain our money, even if we refuse to distribute it, 
whereas, if we give to the needy, we really accumulate 
the best treasure. But the scope of this passage seems 
to be more full and comprehensive. Aim at a heavenly 
recompense ;•[ for whatever you choose as your portion, 
or seek as your treasure, will engross your affections, 
and consequently regulate your conduct; and if you 
really seek the favor of Grod above all things, you will 
look down with disdain upon the vain honours of the 



* Luke xii. 22—30. 

t Lake xii. 32. 

t lb. ver. 31. 

§ lb. ver. 33. Similar is the command addressed to the ^ rich 
youth, Matt. xix. 21 ; Mark x. 21 ; Luke xviii. 22. See note on p. 4. 
(^lirysostom says, men are to collect treasure by their righteousness; 
T. vi. p. 669 ; putting works in the place of Christ. 

II Gradually rising to this grander principle from the declarations 
in chap. v. 7; 25; 40. Op. T. vii. p. 209, 210. • Cf. T. viii. p. 47, 48. 

% Grxl calls Himself " the shield and exceeding great reward of 
Abraham." Gen. xv. 1. He will be ours also. Cf. Psalm Ixxxiv. 
1 1 ; Gal. ui. 9. 
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world, in calm superiority to its corroding cares, as 
those whose hearts are in heaven.* 

Unhappily, however, we are no less inclined to 
"forsake the fountain of living waters," and "the Sun 
of Righteousness," and to " walk in the sparks of our 
own kindling,"! ^^ laboriously to "hew out broken 
cisterns that can hold no water, "J than were the Jews 
and Pharisees of old. When riches increase, we are 
still tempted to set our affections upon them, or to 
glory in them, as if they were something great in 
themselves; or, on the contrary, when overtaken by 
poverty, embarrassed by difficulties, or disappointed in 
our worldly prospects, to murmur and repine. How 
many are " rising up early and late taking rest," with 
no other object in view than the accumulation of wealth, 
from which they may be suddenly torn away by the 
hand of death, or which by some unforeseen contingency, 
and imsuccessful speculation, may be scattered from 
them in a moment. § 

♦ Paul not only encourages the disciples by the prospect of future 
glory, but by reference to the magnitude of the blessings already 
bestowed upon us, such as the gift of the only Begotten Son of God. 
All trials and calamities are counted mercies and privileges. Rom. 
viii. 32; V. 1—3. Chrysost. T. v. p. 206, 206. This is the lesson of 
vigorous faith. 

t Isaiah 1. 11. J Jerem. ii. 12, 13. 

§ Psalm xlix. 16, 17; 1 Tim. vi. 7; Psalm xxxix. 6. The rich 
youth in the Gospel was put to the test by the command above 
mentioned. He could not obey it, because his eye was not single, 
nor his heart really given to the Lord. He had hoped to serve 
God and Mammon together. 

w 2 
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Many, moreover, acknowledge the excellence of 
spiritual things, who really care nothing about them, 
standing aloof like the men of Meroz, when called upon 
to act, and rapidly sinking into a lukewarm or careless 
state, like the Laodiceans, whatever may be their pro- 
fessions, because " entangled in the affairs of this life," 
and drawn aside by its vanities. A new thing allures ; 
personal influences may prevail in some degree, even 
with a Herod ; the attractions of true piety, the charm 
of Christian resignation imder suffering, the peace of 
a dying saint, or his expressions of triumphant confidence 
commend themselves to the imagination, and to the 
intellect. Striking events in the course of divine 
Providence, or even the inherent powers of the word, 
may make deep impressions in those times of peculiar 
susceptibility, which probably occur more or less fre- 
quently in the experience of every individual. But 
" an arrow can reach no higher than the impulse first 
given to it will carry it ;" something more is needed, 
for *' the camal mind is enmity against God ; for it is 
not subject to the law of God, neither indeed can be."* 
To give man a right direction and carry him forwards, 
in the way to heaven, there must be an attraction 
stronger than the force of that opposing gravitation, 
which draws all down to the earth. Joshua and his 
colleagues, the good Jehoida, the earnest apostle, the 
Christian statesman, the watchful parent, die;t other 

* Rom. viii. 7. 

f See Josh. xxiv. ; Judges ii. ; 2 Chron. xxv. 2, &c. 
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influences come into play in rapid succession ; declension 
or apostasy ensues. The man's treasure was not really 
in heaven, and therefore his heart was not there; he 
had looked from a distance upon the fountain of living 
waters ; but had never enjoyed it in actual experience. 
Nothing, however, less than this will prove to be 
of any avail. The visions of pure faith and of divine 
love, in the power of the Holy Spirit, can alone impart 
abiding joy, or enrich the soul. The heroic energy of 
Paul, when Demas forsook him from love to this present 
world, and when others looked coldly on, or trembled 
at the lion's war, was based on no vague or mystical 
Mth in the invisible, or in an ideal world, the creation 
of his own fency, or the reflection of his own mind, but 
in a lively apprehension of the truth, miraculously 
attested by a gracious Saviour, at which philosophers 
scoffed, in their proud ignorance, as a thing simply 
incredible. For this won his whole heart, or con- 
centrated, his affections on things above, an inexhaustible 
treasure in heaven, *' the unsearchable riches" of an 
ascended Christ, incapable alike of decay and of injury, 
the source of his Hfe, the object of his joy ! With like 
faith, and with a measure of the same energy, the 
Hebrew converts in general submitted without a murmur 
to worldly losses; since they similarly realised **an 
enduring substance," a heavenly inheritance, as their 
eternal portion in Christ.* 

• Heb. X. 34. 
w 3 
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If it be 80 with us, we sliall neither perfonn our 
religious duties in a vainglorious spirit, nor indulge in 
that covetousness* and idolatry of wealth, to which men 
are naturally so prone, nor attempt to combine the 
service of religion and of the world. For "our eye 
being single, our whole body will be fall of light," and 
we shall discern external objects in their real colours. 

The force of this illustration, which recurs in a 
different connection in St. Luke,f has been somewhat 
obscured by a slight inaccuracy in our version. It 
should be, " the lamp of the body is the eye ;" J that is, 
the eye is the source of light to the body, or the medium 
through which that is received, so that when it is free 
from imperfection or disease, § the external world is seen 
in all its majesty and glory, and all the enjoyments 
arising from such a vision are distinctly apprehended, 
and the whole body is enabled to exercise its functions 
aright. On the contrary, whenever the eye is distorted, 
or injured, or smitten with blindness, || all inlets of light 
are sealed up, and the whole is enveloped in the gloom 
of darkness. And then, if no rays from the leunp can 
penetrate within, or if those which seem to penetrate 

* See Luke xii. 16; ColosR. iii. 5, (my TrXeoye^iotv.) Philo saya 
that the prohihition to make idols intimates the sin of the covetous, 
who ascribe divine honours to silver and gold, which he compares to 
shadows and phantoms. De Mon. i. 12. 

t Luke xi. 34—36. 

X As Campbell renders. 

§ " Single." Campbell reads " sound " 

II " Evil," 6t '• dibtempered.'' Campbell. 
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are black and darkened, the darkness is indeed hopelessly 
excessive. 

According to the ordinary usage of the Hebrews, 
the term "heart" frequently signifies the mind, reason, 
or intelligence, which is &iniliarly called " the eye of 
the soul."* 

The apostle defines the leading characteristics of the 
world and the church by reference to the prevalent 
tendencies of their respective minds. f "They which 
are after the flesh do mind the things of the flesh, but 
they that are after the Spirit the things of the Spirit; 
for to be carnally minded is death ; but to be spiritually 
minded is life and peace." Those who " mind earthly 
things" are elsewhere declared to be the "enemies of 
the cross of Christ;" J but the spiritual man "discerns 
aU things," and "has the mind of Christ."§ 

If, then, the heart, or the seat of intelligence|| is 

* In Prov. zx. 27, the spirit of a man is called the candle or lamp 
of the Lord. 

t Romans viii. 6, 6. 

t Phil. iii. 18, 19. 

§ 1 Cor. ii. 15, 16. " Let this mind be in you, which was also in 
Christ Jesus." Phil. ii. 5. 

II Chrysostom (adopting the ideas of Philo) compares the mind to 
a charioteer or pilot. If either of these Were absent, the horses Would 
rush precipitately along, and dash the chariot to pieces, or the waves 
would toss the bark about in their uncontrolled fury, until it foundered 
through their violence, or was dashed against the rocks. Again, if 
the pilot be drowned, the lamp extinguished, or the general taken 
captive, what hope remains for those who relied upon them? Op. T» 
vii. p. 212. 
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Bunple, clear, and gtiilelessy emancipated by the power 
of the Holy Ghost from delusions, and from all those 
moist and capricious humours, which, according to 
Heraditus, here obscure or quench "the dry light," 
in which every truth and excellence is apprehended; 
or, if it minds and lovingly contemplates things heavenly, 
intent upon the fevor and glory of God, the whole soul 
is fall of light. It can estimate all things aright, 
because it sees them in the Hght of Grod. The choice 
is decided, the purpose fixed, the passions under strict 
control, the affections pure and heavenly, and the walk 
steady and consistent. Alms are distributed in a liberal 
and disinterested manner; prayer becomes fervent and 
importunate; and £ists, when necessary, are at once 
self-denying and exemplary.* On the contrary, if the 
mind is " alienated from the life of God," perverted and 
ensnared by prejudice and passion, or blinded by vain- 
glory and imbelief, or by worldly desires,! everything 
is seen in a false light, or invested in false colours. 
Men "stumble at noon-day as in the night, "{ or weary 
themselves in the pursuit of an object, which either 
eludes their grasp amidst the shadows which shroud 
them, or is found upon trial to be utterly worthless. 
They may whisper false peace to themselves, and 

* Such are " the children of light." 

t Nothing 80 grieves and obscures the eye of the soul as a 
multiplicity of worldly cares and a crowd of desires. Chrysost. T. vii. 
p. 17. 

t Isaiah 11:^. 10. 
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perform their religious duties with earnest zed, but 
they have no other portion than a poor earthly in- 
heritance, or the empty praise of their fellows. Instead 
of regulating and correcting the illusive reports of the 
senses, and the natural appetites and passions, so blind 
and precipitate in themselves, *' the darkness" which was 
to have been illuminated,* their mind not only multiplies 
and confirms the first, by substituting " bitter for sweet 
and sweet for bitter,"t or confounding things essentially 
different, but leaves the others "to work their own 
blind will," and to enslave and bewilder the soul more 
completely, until this becomes the hopeless prey to evil 
imder the guise of good, in utter insensibility to its 
danger. 

Many, however, are now glorying in their inner 
light, like the mystics of old, as if their reason was 
an inspiration from above, which nothing can delude, 
and which can itself fiimish a sufficient test of the 
credibility of an external revelation ! But unenlightened 
from without, it is but a smouldering lamp, bewildering 
instead of directing. J The thousand variations in the 
creeds of philosophers in successive ages, all equally 
dogmatical, all equally in their day the idols of admiring 

* See Campbell and Trench p. 287 — 289. Augustine referred 
** the eye" to the intention, with which our works are performed, and 
"the body" to those works themselves! Others represent "the eye" 
as symbolical of " the conscience." 

t Isaiah v. 20. 

% Quod enim mavult homo verum esse, id potius credit. Bacon 
Nov. Org. L i. § 49. 
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disciples, all equally destined to fall into oblivion or 
contempt, must suffice to prove this, and to refute the 
gross error of these proud boasters. 

Nor let any vainly suppose that any compromise 
is really possible between light and darkness,* or truth 
and error, and the service of the flesh and of the Spirit. 
We cannot really have treasure in heaven and in earth 
at the same time. "Whatever the world may suppose, 
piety and covetousness are as absolutely incompatible 
with each other, as the simultaneous pursuit of two 
directly opposite courses. The mind must be fixed on 
one determinate object, or it will never make any real 
progress, or attain to any measure of success. "A 
double minded man is (necessarily) imstable in all his 
ways."! Under the influence of two opposing principles, 
or counteracting motives at the same time, he revolves 
in a weary circle, or more or less eccentric course, ever 
returning upon itself, instead of pressing forward in the 
straight way of the Lord. 

Neutrality, even in political affairs, has often been 
regarded as highly culpable, as an indication of great 
weakness, or of shameM apathy and indifference to the 
common weal. Every man is bound to exercise his 
faculties, to investigate the subject before him carefully, 
and, having chosen his part, to act upon his choice with 
energy and decision. In religion, there can be no 
middle course ; it must either be of paramount interest 

• See 2 Cor. vi. 14. -f James i. 8. 
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and importance to ns, or it will be of none, whatever 
we may delusively imagine. For where God is not the 
supreme object of our affection, He must be really 
unknown or wilfully disregarded. The very thought 
of a compromise is high treason against His Majesty. 
His whole law must be observed; the whole heart 
devoted to His service, and the entire will gained 
over;* for we can have no other Godf besides Him. 
The attempt to " serve two Masters" must still {as the 
Lord declares) invariably fail; for either the man "will 
hate the one and love the other, or (at least) he will 
hold to one:[: and despise the other," so that he cannot 
possibly either merit or receive the favors and rewards 
of both at once. He that is not with Christ is against§ 
Him. 

The desperate blindness and natural depravity of 
man are in nothing more strikingly exhibited than in 
the various subterfuges, by which he attempts to escape 
from this conclusion. II Even the ungodly know that 
to abandon themselves to sin without restraint would 

* See Judges v. 2; 9. 

t Exodus XX. 3; Deut. v. 7. 

X That is, either one; for there is no article in the Greek here. 
Augustine not only overlooks this, hut limits to God and Satan what 
is said generally, and refers to profession what helongs to the actual 
state of a deceitful heart. But Trench calls his remark subtle! 
p. 289, 290. 

§ Matt. xii. 30. 

II An ironical statement in the book of Ecclesiastes vii. 16, has 
often been practically opposed to the clear rule before us, by men 
determined to delude themselves. 
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defeat their own purpose, and entail present ruin upon 
them; and more especially under the influence of 
covetousness they wiU often exercise strict control over 
themselves* in other particulars, with self-denying 
earnestness. But then such men flatter themselves, 
that it would be alike foolish and prejudicial to be 
decidedly religious, and that strictness and precision 
in conduct must be evil and unnecessary, because fatal 
to their worldly prospects, or to the special object of 
their cherished desire, whilst they vainly hope to enjoy 
security in a middle course. 

It is obvious that none can receive the inheritance, 
who keep back part of the price. An Achan in the 
camp caused the curse of God to rest upon it ; a single 
cherished sin entails wrath upon the professor; it is a 
rejection of the authority of the Lawgiver ;f it brings 
him in guilty of contempt, yea, of dissembled hatred ! 
Let not any, therefore, rashly engage in a profession, 
of which he has not " counted the cost." It is not the 
will of God that we should do so. He would have us 
remember, as Rutherford says, that " Christ is not easily 
gotten nor kept ;" for the heart is very treacherous and 
deceitful; the world abounds with snares adapted to 
every disposition, and Satan has his wiles, by which 

* The soul is not capable of cherishing, or entertaining many 
desires at once, bat one mars the other, and the dominion of one by 
absorbing the whole man enfeebles the other. Chrysost. T. viii. p. 13. 
Cf. Plato Phoedon p. 69. 

t James ii. 10, 11. 
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we may be deceived at any stage of our Christian 
experience. " Ye cannot serve the Lord ; for He is an 
holy God; He is a jealous God; He will not forgive 
your transgressions nor your sins."* Thus Joshua of 
old warned Israel, not to discourage them, but to lead 
them to pause and consider, before they engaged in a 
profession, which almighty grace alone could enable 
them to maintain. "It is Christianity to be sincere, 
honest, unfeigned and upright-hearted before God, and 
to live and serve Him, suppose that there was not one 
man, nor woman in all the world dwelling beside to eye 
you." Are we prepared for this? What men often 
mistake for conversion, temporary excitement, deep 
feeling, and joyful raptures succeeding great distress 
on account of our sins, wiU not suffice. We "must 
be bom again." An Almighty Hand must mould us 
anew; and an Eternal Spirit must take up His abode 
in our hearts, and shed abroad the love of God there, 
to stimulate, sanctify, and regulate our affections. For 
" if any man love the world, the love of the Father is 
not in him;" or, as Philo is reported to have saift,f 
it is as impossible for love to the world and to God t« 
co-exist, as for light and darkness to be combined. 
Decision, therefore, is absolutely essential, as it was 
pressed upon Israel by Moses, and yet more emphatically 
by Elijah, in a time of general apostasy; J that we 

* Josh. xxiv. 19. Compare Luke xiv. 25 — 33. 

t Fragm p. 649. 

I Deut. XXX. 19, 20; 1 Kings xviii. 20, 21. 

X 
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may obey the simple force of attraction to the centre 
of light and life, to which we shall then continually 
approximate, as we eagerly anticipate the happy moment 
of union with Christ in a hoUer state. 

K Mammon, or wealth with all its uncertain and 
deceitftd properties, be a satisfying portion for time 
and for eternity, let us go on without cessation labouring 
to replenish our coffers, and " lade ourselves with thick 
clay," and thus heap up "treasures upon earth." We 
shall have many to sympathise with us in such efforts, 
for Mammon is the grand idol of Britain. Its name 
is emblazoned on her banners in every part of the 
world; and the unscrupulous but earnest struggles, 
which its service demands, lie at the root of much of 
the drunkenness, profligacy, and squalid misery, which 
cause such searchings of heart, and gloomy apprehensions 
in every serious observer; as they prompt its votaries 
to seek gain at any hazard, in perfect indifference to 
every holy principle. But if we tremble, not only on 
account of the Lord's warning, but, yet farther, on 
account of our own experience of the characteristic 
evils of the prohibited course, or if we are thoroughly 
convinced, as the view of Christ in His grace and glory 
cannot fail to convince every spiritual man, that we 
should not be profited at all by the gain of the whole 
world, however exalted our position, or extended our 
possessions, or refined our pleasures, if our soul should 
perish at the last, excluded from the favor of Jehovah 
and deprived through our own negligence and folly 
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of heavenly treasures, let us at once renounce the servi«e 
of Mammon, and the love of the world, and devote 
ourselves unreservedly to that service of a Father in 
heaven, which is " perfect freedom."* 

Every true heliever is betrothed to Christ by His 
grace, and thus sweetly assured of "His pre-eminence 
in all things." How, then, can he dally with other 
suitors,! or expect happiness in the smiles of the 
creature? Eutherford strikingly exclaimed, "I want 
nothing but a further revelation of the /beauty of the 
Son of God. His love is a mystery to the world. I 
could not have believed that there was so much in 
Christ as there is. It is little to see Christ in a book 
as men do the world in a card; — ^but to come nigh 
Him, and clasp and embrace Him is another thing." 
[N'one who do this shall ever be disappointed. J He 
is to them '* as an hiding place from the wind, and a 
covert from the tempest; as rivers of water in a dry 
place, as the shadow of a great rock in a weary land."§ 
[N'o evil can befall them. For if He ministers to them 

* Even Philo says that virtue should be honoured for its own 
sake, and that the true or faithful service of God is the best enjoyment 
and highest glory of man, far surpassing all external blessings, as at 
once sweet and glorious in itself. Leg. Alleg. 1. 3 § 58; de Somn. ii. 
15; de Profug. § 31 ; Quaest in Exod. L 2 § 15, &c. To be left alone 
by Him is worse than punishpotent. Quod Det. Pot. Insid. § 39, 40. 
(See Hosea iv. 17.) 

t See 2 Cor. xi. 2; Psalm xlv. 10, 11; 2 Ghron. xix. 2; James 
iv. 4. 

X See Psalm ix. 8, 9, &c. 

§ Isaiah xxxii. 2. 

X 2 
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a cup of bitterness at any time,* He never fails to 
mingle some rich spices of consolation with it, that the 
bitterness may pass away, and only the comfort remain. 



§ 11- 

" Therefore I say unto you, take no thouyhtf for your 
life, what ye shall eat, or what ye shall d/rink; nor yet for 
your body, what ye shall put on. Is not the life more 
than meat, and the body than raiment ? Behold thefowls\ 
of the air : for they sow not, neither do they reap, nor 
gather into bams; yet yowr heawenly Father feedeth them. 
Are ye not much better^ than they ? Which of you by 
taking thought can add one cubit unto his stature ?|| And 

* " A tree was cut down, and the waters of Marah were sweetened ; 
and one drop of the love of God will sweeten the bitterest cup. The 
more we lose, if we have God, the richer we grow; for He only takes 
away other things to make more room for Himself, and give Himself a 
new welcome.*' Howels. 

t Rather, " be not anxious about your life." Campbell. 

J " Ravens," in Luke xii. 24. See 1 Kings xvii. 4 — 6 ; Psalm 
cxlvii. 9; Job xxxviii. 41. 

§ Rather, "do not ye much excel them?" or, as Campbell renders, 
"are ye not much more valuable than they?" 

II Campbell renders, "besides; which of you can by his anxiety 
prolong his life one hour?" See his note on Luke xii. 25. The 
original seems to admit of this interpretation, which is evidently far 
more natural, and harmonises far better with the context than the 
Authorised Version; though not known to Chrysostom, nor perceived 
(I believe) by any of the ancients. Increase of stature is seldom an 
object of desire, and a cubit in height is not a small, but a very 
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why take ye thought for raiment ? Consider the lili^ of 
the fieldy how they grow ; they toil not, neither do they 
spin ; and yet I say unto you, that even Solomon in aU 
his glory wa>s not a/rrayed like one of these. Wherefore 
if God so clothe the grass of the field, which to da/y is, and 
to morrow is cast into the oven, shall He not much more 
clothe you, ye of little faith?* Therefore take no 
thought, \ saying, what shall we eat? or, what shall we 
drink ? or, wherewithal shall we he clothed ? (for after all 
these things do the Gentiles se^k;) for yowr hea/venly 
Father knoweth that ye have need of all these things. But 
seek ye f/rst the kingdom of God,, and His righteovsness : 
and all these things shall he added unto you, 

" Take therefore no thought^ for the morrow ; for the 
morrow shall take thought for the things of itself. Sufficient 
unto the day is the evil thereof^* {v, 25 — 34.) 

The disciples had been abeady taught to pray ** day 
by day" for their " daily bread :" the reason for adding 
no more is here stated in detail. The heathen hope to 
be heard for their much speaking ; they seek primarily 
for earthly things; but it must not be so with those 

considerable addition. Compare Trench p. 290, 291. If "we live 
and move and have our being in God," He will assuredly not withhold 
from us those lesser things, which are essential to life. We have no 
control over the greater, why be careful about the less? Anxiety is 
not only sinful, but utterly fruitless. 

* Rather, ye distrustful. Campbell. 

t " Say not anxiously." Campbell. 

t Id. 

X 3 
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who look up unto God as a reconciled Father, rejoicing 
in His unfailing Providence, who " opens His hand, and 
satisfies the desire of every living thing."* 

Again, the thorns, which choke the good seed, in so 
many instances, are described as symbolical of " the care 
of the world and the deceitftdness of riches. "f We 
have already considered the danger in the latter case; 
we are now warned against the other ; for they arc but 
different species of one rank and noxious genius, naturally 
luxuriating since the Fall in different soils, or perhaps 
GYen simultaneously in the same. They variously 
characterise the servants of Mammon, whether these 
are rich and covetous, or poor and anxious; constantly 
dissatisfied with their circumstances, in gloomy appre- 
hensions for the future, or ever grasping at something 
more. Wealth, indeed, is commonly sought as a security 
against anxiety, as a desirable resting place, or as a 
source of abiding comfort. But the old proverb is 
continually verified in the experience of those who set 
their hearts upon its acquisition. The desire increases 
with its gratification, so that these men only change 
the nature of their cares by the course which they 
pursue, ho^j^ever successfully. Jesus, therefore, here 
strikes at the root of the moral disease, and lays down 
a principle sufficient to cheer and animate His disciples 
at all times. J 

* Psalm cxlv. 16; civ. 27, 28, &c. 

t Matt. xiii. 22. 

t There is the same connection in Lukd xii. 13 — 31. 
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They had no "goods laid up in store for many 
years/* either in com, or in garments, or in metal; the 
usual occupation of the fishermen amongst them was 
necessarily very precarious in its results;* and they 
would probably be brought into situations of greater 
difficulty and hazard in the exercise of their ministry. 
It was especially necessary for them to live without 
anxiety about temporal things, that they might serve 
their Lord, and execute His conmiission, without the 
least distraction. They are, therefore, exhorted to rely 
with undeviating confidence upon the good Providence 
of a Heavenly Father .f 

This was no new doctrine. Aratus, the heathen 
poet, recognised our relationship to God, as "His off- 
spring ;'* J and the fact, that God unceasingly rules 
the world, was distinctly asserted by Plato § and his 
school. Atticus represented belief in divine Providence, 
as tending in the greatest and most essential degree to 
human happiness. || It is obvious that piety has no 
foundation, where it is denied.^ Its certainty is the 

* See Luke v. 5. 

t Paul declares his own experience, Phil. iv. 11, 12, for our special 
guidance and encouragement. 

% Acts xvii. 28; Euseb. Praip. Evang. 1. 13, c. 13. Such a 
relationship seems necessarily to involve a claim for support and 
protection. Cf. Philo de Mund. Opif. § 2. 

§ De Leg. 1. 10, c. 10. Euseb. Prasp. Evang. 1. 12, c. 52. 

II A Platonist, cited by Euseb. Prasp. Evang. 1. 15, c. 5. 

t Philo de Mund. Opif. § 2. 
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subject of an interesting treatise by the Alexandrian 
Jew ;* and the Christian has no room to doubt. 

Jehovah must provide for His creatures ; for if He 
■withdrew His hand and watchful superintendence for 
a single moment, all would be confusion, misery and 
desolation. He promises no superfluities in the Gospel, 
but food and raiment; not peculiar delicacies or rare 
comforts, but a sufficiency of aU that is really necessary. 
The Psalmist rejoiced continually in His care, and lacked 
nothing;! and his sweet declarations and uniform ex- 
perience are recorded for our encouragement. "The 
young lions do lack and suffer hunger; but they that 
seek the Lord shall not want any good thing. J I have 
been young and now am old ; yet have I not seen the 
righteous forsaken, nor his seed begging bread. "§ The 
promise in Isaiah is no less explicit; "bread shall be 
given him ; his water shall be sure."|| 

The disciples of Jesus shall be no less abundantly 

* In Lib. i. § 42, (ed. Aucher p. 21,) he says, anticipating Paley, 
"opus si quidem ipsum evidenter demonstrut factorem, quamvis is 
minime assit. Ecce ex materia ajrea elegans artis peritus artificiosam 
machinam sollerte ingenio perficiens instrumentum tempora discriminans 
dabat civitati, ut temporum quantitatem per mensuras divisionis 
distributam procstaret iis, qui velleut assequi plenam notitiam ejus 
rei," &c. (From the Armenian.) 

t Psalra xxiii. 1. 

t Psalm xxxiv. 10. Cf. Psalm civ. 21, 22; and see Psalm 
Ixxxiv. 11. 

§ Psalm XXX vii. 25. 

II Isaiah xxxiii. 16. 
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provided for. Let them consider the inferior creatures, 
if they have any doubt. The fowls of the air have no 
anxiety, seed time or harvest; but their wants are all 
supplied by an Almighty Hand. The flower neither 
toils nor spins ; yet it flourishes in rare beauty, though 
it is but for a day ; when it withers away, and is cast 
into the oven. And shall man be forgotten ? Was he 
not created in the divine image? True, he is but a 
wreck of what he once was; but is he not stiU the 
object of divine love and infinite compassion?* The 
Gospel distinctly exhibits his preciousness in the sight 
of a beneficent Creator.f Those who have received this 
into their hearts through faith, in the light and power 
of His Spirit, well know the mercy which irradiates 
His kingdom upon earth, and the joyful privileges of 
that service, into which they have willingly entered, 
aiid which they now heartily accomplish, and the glory 
to which they are called, of which their regeneration 
is at once the earnest and the seal. Their souls are 
"bound up in the bundle of life with the Lord;" J their 

* Psalm xxxvi. 6; 1 Tim. iv. 10. God gave deliverance (or 
victory) to idolatrous Syrians by Naaman. 2 Kings v. 1. See also 
Jonah iv. 10, 11. 

t How graciously had Jesus fed the multitudes in the wilderness, 
though these anxious hearers had no knowledge of His real character. 
Matt. xiv. 14—21; xv. 32— 38, &c.; John vi. 1—27. The recol- 
lection of these miracles should have encouraged the disciples never to 
fear, or to distrust the Providence of their Master. See Matt. xvi. 
5—11. 

X See 1 Sam. xxv. 29, with Coloss. iii. 3, 4. 
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bodies are the temple of the Holy Ghost ; but not one of 
the most insignificant birds is ^^ forgotten before God;"* 
and they at least must be fully aware of their vastly 
superior importance. Then, let them ''cast all their 
care upon Him," and banish every distrustful appre- 
hension and uneasy thought, as alike impertinent and 
dishonourable to Him, who unceasingly "cares for 
them;"f for "the world is His, and the fulness 
thereof."J 

Another striking lesson seems opened out to us in 
this passage. We believe, at least, that Jesus intended 
far more than simple illustrations of one spiritual truth 
by reference to the external world. Men have frequently 
erred in points of religion, not only from want of ac- 
quaintance with the Scriptures, but also from ignorance 
of the power of God.§ The books of nature and of 
revelation are, therefore, both set before us by their 
gracious Author for diligent and methodical study. "We 
cannot neglect either, without suffering loss, and doing 
dishonour to His IS'ame. Gloomy fanatics, who tinge 
every object they survey with the colour of their own 
unhappy disposition, have told us that a Christian should 
look with indifference upon the wonders, which crowd 
around him on every side, and that it would be sinful 
for him to admire them, because there is now a curse 

* Luke xii. 6. 

t 1 Peter v. 7. 

X Psalm 1. 12; 1 Cor. x. 26; 28. 

§ See Matt. xxii. 29, as applied by Lord Bacon. 
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upon the earth, and "the creature is subject to vanity/' 
mutable and perishing ; but we dare not listen to them. 
[N^atural beauty is not set before us to mock and tantalise 
us, nor yet to ensnare our souls, but graciously designed 
to raise our thoughts to a more just and cheering view 
of the character of the Creator; "whose glory the 
heavens declare," so impressively, and whose marvellous 
condescension, in stooping from that " canopy of fretted 
gold" to visit a fallen race, is greatly enhanced to our 
minds, as our imagination soars on the wings of science, 
through regions of incalculable immensity, amidst orbs 
of countless multitude, each probably larger and more 
glorious than our sun ! The Psalmist had no conception 
of these; and yet he regarded what he beheld with 
wonder and spiritual profit, and teaches us that the 
works of God in general are " sought out," or diligently 
scanned, by aU who delight in Him.* Then let us 
study nature, that we may learn by the exercise of 
reason in its investigation to give to faith more readily 
the things that appertain to her province, and to rely 
with increasing confidence at all times upon Him, whose 
everlasting strength and unsearchable wisdom shine 
forth so conspicuously in aU His works.f 

The prophet Isaiah specially exhorted the Israelites 
in a day of perplexity to lift up their eyes on high, and 
contemplate the order of the heavenly host, remembering 



* See Psalm xix. 1 ; viii. 3, 4 ; cxi, 2, (in Boothroyd's Version.) 
t See Rom. i. 20. 
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that He calleth them all by their names, that he might 
thus encourage them by the assurance, that the arms 
of power, and the wisdom of counsel, there exhibited, 
should be continually exerted o^ behaK of the weak and 
trembling believer, still nursed in His bosom of love, 
and tenderly cared for, though apparently forsaken.* 

Solomon was endowed with special wisdom, or 
"largeness of heart, even as the sand on the sea 
shore;" nor was this ill employed in investigating, 
and even in writing in detail upon trees and plants, 
beasts and fowls, reptiles and fishes.f How, then, 
can we err in recommending the study of natural 
history in all its branches, J as alike invigorating to 
the mind,§ and calculated to enlarge our views of the 
glorious Perfections of Jehovah, as reflected in this 
mirror? The comparative innocence, and artless sim- 
plicity of childhood, cannot be more effectually preserved 
than in the indulgence of a pursuit, which brings such 

* Isaiah xl. 26, &c. A similar train of thought occurs in Psalm 
cxlvii. 2 — 6. 

t 1 Kings iv. 29 ; 33, 34. Moses was " learned in all the wisdom 
of the Egyptians." Acts vii. 22. 

{ Chrysostom very earnestly recommends the study of nature. 
T. iii. p. 125, 126, (on Psalm ix.); 895-899; (see Psalm civ. 24.) 
T. iv. p. 149 — 151. See a striking description of a niral scene. 
T. viu. p. 495. 

§ As one well says, "it calls into play the moral faculties of 
patience, courage, and self-denial, and demands accurate obser\'ation 
and careful comparison, and will scarcely suflfer the student to rest 
satisfied without entering upon tlie wider domains of philosophical 
inquiry." 
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sacred, unalloyed and elevated pleasures in its train. 
The enthusiasm, therefore, with which some able men 
have lately advocated its importance and charms, is a 
cause of great thankfulness, especially td those who 
contrast it with the wretched system,* morally, in- 
tellectually, and spiritually, formerly pursued in our 
great public schools. f 

The peculiar zest, which Christian faith imparts to 

* Bacon vainly called attention to the superiority and excellence 
of the system pursued by the Jesuits. They, at least, are earnest 
teachers. 

t It is an idle question whether mathematics and the classics, or 
the study of nature and philosophical instruction, are best calculated 
to discipline the human mind, unless we mean in earnest to apply the 
course prescribed, in a way which was not even attempted in the 
passing generation. Great, however, are our obligations to the late 
Dr. Arnold, who seems to have been the first to recognise the 
responsibility of his position, and to care for his pupils individually. 
But is it not preposterous to subject all youths to the same course of 
study, without reference to their varying capacities and tastes? Or 
what farmer will cultivate every kind of soil in one formal manner? 
A case is recorded of a youth, who appeared so remarkably obtuse, 
that the Jesuits were on the point of dismissing him as a hopeless 
blockhead, when one of their subtle and experienced teachers tried him 
in geometry, and thus discovered that latent power, which eventually 
rendered Clavius the first mathematician of his day. (Spectator 
No. 347.) Who seeks to discover latent powers in the lads in our 
schools or colleges? or who cares at all for the dull and obtuse boy? 
A blended system of instruction, (conscientiously and individually 
carried out,) seems to be the course required, as that would be adapted 
to draw out various minds, to excite a love to the good, the beautiful, 
and the true in all alike, and neither to cramp, nor to dissipate their 
native energies, by constraining any to pursuits, in which it is 
impossible for them to succeed, and debarring them from those 
congenial to them, and thus plunging them in despair. 

Y 
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the rambles of a naturalist, has been beautifully ex- 
pressed by Mr. Gosse. "As a child roams over his 
father's estate, and is ever finding some quiet nook, or 
clear pool, or foaming waterfall, some lofty avenue, 
some bank of sweet flowers, some picturesque or fruitful 
tree, some noble and wide spread prospect, — ^how is the 
pleasure heightened by the thought, ever recurring, — 
all this will be mine by and by ! And though he may 
not understaad all the arrangements, nor fathom the 
reasons of all the work that he sees going on, he knows 
that all enhances the value of the estate, which in due 
time will be his own possession. So with the Christian. 
The sin-oppressed earth, groaning and labouring now 
under the pressure of the fall, is a part of the inheritance 
of the Lord Jesus, bought with His blood. He has paid 
the price of its redemption, and at the appointed time 
shaU reign over it. But when the Lord reigneth His 
people shall reign too. And thus I have a right to 
examine with as great minuteness as I can bring to the 
pleasant task, consistently with other claims, what are 
called the works of nature. And if any despise the 
research as mean and little, I reply that I am scanning 
the plan of my inheritance. And when I find any tiny 
object rooted to the rock, or swimming in the sea, in 
which I trace with more than common measure the 
grace and delicacy of the Master hand, I may not only 
give Him praise for His skill and wisdom, but thanks 
also, for that He hath taken the pains to contrive, to 
fashion, to adorn this for me."* 

* Rambles on the Coast of Devonshire, p. 354 — 356. 
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Their glorious Creator not only feeds all the minute 
animalculsB, crowded in a single drop of water, but once 
projected all those suns and systems into being, which 
each in its own appointed sphere subserves some purpose, 
to us inscrutable. [N'ot one of His creatures, however 
insignificant, can perish without His consent; and can 
He for a moment forget, or overlook a single prayerful, 
loving child, amidst the glories of His Throne ? no : 
" the very hairs of our heads are all numbered ; not one 
of them shall perish." Myriads of stars, the light of 
which only reaches the earth after the lapse of thousands 
of years, and myriads of living spawn, emanating from 
an individual object, alike engage His watchful super- 
intendence. I^othing is either beneath His notice, or 
beyond His grasp. We have no cause, therefore, to 
fear, or to distress ourselves about the future in this 
world. If we will but cast ourselves into His arms, 
all that concerns our happiness for time and for eternity, 
however minute and trifling in itself, as a link in a 
chain of exquisite workmanship, shall be manifestly 
ordered by His love. It would indicate the most 
extreme weakness of faith to doubt this, with so many 
tokens of His gracious Providence, constantly occurring 
before our eyes,* as we daily witness. 

The charms of the vegetable kingdom arc in this 

* Be not discouraged by the mysterious ways of His Providence. 
For if the ignorant cannot understand human art, how can it be 
possible for our intellects to unfold the wonders of the Infinite? Rom. 
xi. 33, 34. Chrysost. v. 799. 

Y 2 
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respect also more peculiarly interesting and instructive. 
It has been said that plants are mentioned in more than 
three hundred places in Scripture. How much in- 
struction and delight must necessarily be lost by those, 
who, through ignorance, or through systematic mis- 
apprehension of the mind of God, are altogether reckless 
of such objects! But the Lord here says, "consider 
the lilies of the field, how they grow." His disciples 
could not be insensible to their beauty : but no labour 
or exertion of their own had prepared or woven that 
gorgeous robe. It is the gift of a Father's hand. It 
may perhaps seem mysterious to us, that so much care 
should have been lavished on a thing so perishable, on 
an earth so polluted as ours : but there it is ; and as the 
Israelites gloried in the name of Solomon, their illustrious 
monarch, whose fame spread amongst all nations, and 
whose wisdom, opulence, tmd prosperity constituted a 
golden ago in Israel,* a striking type and earnest of 
Millennial blessedness, the Lord here declares, (con- 
templating His own work with delight,) that even he 
*' in all his glory was not arrayed like one of these !" 

Sir J. E. Smith identified the fiower here indicated 
with the yellow Amaryllis, whose golden liliaceous 
flowers cover the fields of the Levant in autumn, and 
present " one of the most brilliant and gorgeous objects 
in nature." Philo speaks of white lilies, as represented 
in the tabernacle, and describes them as radimit with 

♦ 1 Kings iv. 20—34. 
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beauty, and symbolical of the stars, and flourishing 
without water, in the midst of the summer heats, or 
even in the dog days, when other flowers had withered 
or passed away ;* but these plants are said to be now 
imknown in Palestine. Could he have been mistaken ? 
His account certainly adds much force to the illustration 
before us. All things may appear unfavourable, or 
even hostile, dark or threatening. The season of 
ordinary blessing may have passed away; the fervent 
heat of tribulation or persecution may oppress us ; but 
the Lord is sufficient; and His "fresh springs" are at 
the hidden root. Man's extremity is His chosen op- 
portunity to display this encouraging truth. See how 
rapidly, under circumstances apparently the most un- 
favourable, those lilies, which you behold around you, 
have shot up,f and their lovely flowers have come to 
perfection ; and yet they only contribute to the gratifi- 
cation of your senses; they have no feeling, no mind, 
no immortal spirit Hke man. Why, then, should we 
doubt ? Are we not children of the Most High ? heirs 
" of a kingdom, which cannot be moved ?" He knows 
all our need, and anticipates it. J 

The poor heathen, who supposed that the Godhead, 
if such there were, was too exalted to stoop to the 

* Qusest. in Exod. 1. 2 § 76. Lilium vero fortassis tarn propter 
candorem, quia lucid um est, stellae vero splendores sunt, &c. 

t See Hosea xiv. 5. 

X Observe how emphatically Jesus reminds His disciples of this. 
Vers. 8 and 32. 

Y 3 
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consideration of snblunary affairs, or to care for man, 
or questioned His power, His wisdom, or His goodness, 
or knew not how to reconcile the existence of such 
attributes with what they daily witnessed, and therefore 
had no assurance of His Providence, naturally " walked 
by sight," and, in ignorance of eternal realities, devoted 
themselves to the restless pursuit of temporal good, 
because utterly destitute of any resources beyond those, 
which they could find in themselves, or in the world 
around them. But we know God, and call Him Father. 
As a fond mother tends her helpless babe with anxious 
care, so has He graciously undertaken to tend and 
provide for us.* Only let us ^^ first seek His kingdom 
and His righteousness;"! for this is the characteristic 
of all that are His, to whom the promise belongs. Let 
our first thoughts, our most earnest wishes, our most 
anxious prayers correspond with the lessons, already 
inculcated in the devotional form, prescribed by the 
Lord to all who are interested in the privileges of His 
kingdom, and who "hunger and thirst after righteous- 
ness." Having a "single eye," and a treasure in 
heaven, and yielding undivided allegiance to Jehovah, 
let us remember our paramount obligation, as loyal 
subjects, and as faithftd servants, in self-sacrifice and 
self-oblivion, to promote whatever may tend to exalt 

* " Let your conversation be without covetousness; and be content 
^ with such things as ye have ; for He hath said, I will never leave thee, 
nor forsake thee." Heb. xiii. 5. 

t That is, required by Him. Campbell. Compare Zeplianiah ii. 3. 
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our King, and therefore above all things personally 
to live in righteousness and truth. As in due subor- 
dination to His will, we are taught to pray for ourselves, 
so are we here assured that " aU these (lesser) things,"* 
necessary to the comfort of the living man, " shall be 
added to us" by Him, who feeds the meanest of His 
creatures, and prodigally adorns the grass of the field. 
Moses appealed to the experience of Israel under 
circumstances more trying and hazardous than the 
disciples of Jesus could anticipate. "The Lord thy 
God hath blessed thee in all the works of thy hand; 
He knoweth thy walking through this great wilderness ; 
these forty years the Lord thy God hath been with thee : 
thou hast lacked nothing. Thy raiment waxed not old 
upon thee, neither did thy foot swell."f The history 
of Elijah was yet more remarkable. At the command 
of Jehovah, voracious ravens first brought the prophet 
bread and flesh every morning and every evening ; and 
then, when the brook Cherith was dried up, a poor 
widow, belonging to idolatrous Sidon, sustained him 
with a "handful of meal in a barrel, and a little oil 
in a cruse," which He would not suifer to fail, until 
plenty was restored to the land. J Truly nothing is too 
hard for the Lord; nothing too wonderful for Him to 
accomplish in behalf of His praying servants. He will 

* "Ask for great things, and the trifling shall be added." 
Quotation (probably paraphrastic) in Clemens A. Strom, i. 24, 168, &c 
t Dent. ii. 7; viii. 4. 
t 1 Kings xvii. 3 — 16. . 
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give them what is best for them even here, and that 
without prejudice to their hopes of an inheritance in 
heaven. 

The winter, indeed, is sometimes tediously pro- 
tracted; the seed has even appeared to be rotting in 
the ground, and a cold spring has subsequently seared 
the rising blade ; and yet later thick mists have set in, 
ancl the full corn in the ear has been thought by anxious 
men to be perishing, when a sudden change has occurred 
under the influence of a genial sunshine; and a most 
propitious harvest and abundant crop have eventually 
manilested the presence and love of a God who heareth 
prayer. The lesson is two-fold. Let not the trembling 
saint ever despond, either as to time or to eternity, 
however distressing or unfavourable circumstances may 
now appear. Winter will not last for ever; the cold 
shall soon pass away ; the very mists, which he so much 
dreads, may be charged with an unexpected errand of 
mercy.* Only let him calmly await the result in 
earnest prayer. "In due season," he shall distinctly 
realise the blessing, and "be satisfied;" for the Israel 
of God " shaU never be ashamed."f 

Above all, let us never anticipate trouble. What 
we apprehend may never come. Each day has its own 
evil, " toil, labour, and sori'ow," or brings its appointed 
burden. That is sufficient ; let us not add to it. When 



* From notes of a Sermon, August, 1847. 
t Joel ii. 26, 27. 
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the morrow arrives, the means of bearing its trials wiU 
come with it; but not previously. We have offered 
a petition for daily bread ; and our Father will surely 
give it, according to His promise. But the manna 
must still be gathered fresh every morning; it can 
neither be laid by, nor preserved for another day. In 
other words, we must renew our supplications con- 
tinually " day by day ;" and then His all-sufficient 
grace will be continually vouchsafed to us, and we shall 
be strengthened and comforted, or relieved, as may be 
most expedient for us. 

At the same time, none of these promises preclude 
the necessity of exertion and of diligent labour, in 
whatever station of life it may have pleased God to 
place us. We must never " tempt Him," by neglecting 
any of the ordinary means, adapted to the end which 
we have in view, or by slothfiilness in business.* The 
apostolic precept and example are alike explicit, and 
clearly enforce the law; *'six days shalt thou labour."! 
What is in one sense the curse of toil J becomes really 
fraught with blessings, as in this life it is essential to 
the happiness of man. 



* Rom. xii. 11; Prov. xxii. 29. Cf. id. xiv. 4, &c. 

t Exod. XX. 9; 2 Thess. iii. 6— 12; Acts xviii. 1—3; xx. 33— 
35, &c. It is thus, as this instance further proves, invariably 
necessary to combine different Scriptures together, before we lay down 
any general rule, or deduce sweeping inferences from a parabolical 
discourse. 

X Gen. iii. 17. 
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PART IV. § 12. 

4. The Pharisees not only vainly trusted in their 
own righteousness, and, whilst blessing the covetous 
whom God abhors,* sought to justify themselves before 
men, reckless of the opposing judgment of the Lord,f 
but with bitter, hypocritical censoriousness judged and 
condemned others. J Chrysostom strangely mistakes the 
scope of the parable on this subject, when he says that 
nothing could be worse than the publican, and that it 
was the reproach cast upon him by the Pharisee in his 
prayer, which happily led him, when he heard and 
thought upon it, to humble himself before God, and 
thus enabled him to obtain mercy. For the proud man, 
who must be regarded as a type of his class, first blessed 
God on account of his freedom from the gross sins of 
others, and then added to his own praise, that he was 
not " even as this publican." This obviously was not 
to accuse that man of any special acts of sin, but simply 
to regard him as an irreligious, ungodly man, who 
probably neither kept any fasts, nor rigidly observed 
the law of tithes, and therefore to despise him.§ Now 
this point seems to be one of great importance, too 
little considered. It sets forth the excessive pride and 
censoriousness of the Pharisee in the strongest light; 

♦ Psalm X. 3. f Luke xvi. U, 15. 

X Luke xviii. 9. § Id. vers. 11, 12. 
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for he looked with disdain upon his fellow, simply 
because he did not come up to his particular standard, 
although that was at once a low and a false one. 

The language of the Lord before us seems expressly 

designed to correct this evil. " Jvdge not, that ye he not 

judged :* for with what judgment ye judge, ye shall he 

judged; and with what measwre ye mete, it shall he 

measured to you again. And why heholdest thou the 

mote that is in thy brother's eye, hut considerest not the 

heam\ that is in thine own eye ? Or how wilt thou sa/y to 

thy hrother, let me pull out the mote out of thine eye; and, 

behold, a heamX is in thine own eye? Thou hypocrite,^ 

f/rst east out the heam\\ out of thine own eye ; and then 

shalt thou see clearly to cast out the mote out of thy 

brother's eye."" (Chap. vii. v, 1 — 5.) 

(1.) A poor and humble man, deeply conscious of 
his own shortcomings, and anxious to become pure and 
heavenly as His Master, can have neither leisure nor 
inclination to sit in judgment upon his brethren, or to 
thank God that he is not like them. For, in truth, he 
must know more evil of himself than of any other man ; 
and he is well aware, that, although outward appearances 
may deceive the world, and satisfy the careless, "God 

* In St. Luke we read more emphatically; "judge not, and ye 
shall not be judged; condemn not, and ye shall not be condemned; 
forgive, and ye shall be forgiven." (Chap. vi. 37.) 

t Rather, the thorn. Campbell. J Id. || Id. 

§ See Luke xii. 1; above p. 187. 
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looks at the heart;" and there lies his burden; there 
rages the fatal disease under which he groans, even 
when conscious of divine favor. On the other hand, 
true "charity thinketh no evil," but " belie veth aU 
things;"* and we must look with grave suspicion upon 
any system or teacher, who overlooks this, or who 
presumes to sneer at the possible excess, to which some 
may apparently carry so inoffensive and unassuming a 
principle. These, at least, are commonly found amongst 
the most amiable of men, and amongst the meekest of 
Christians. 

Moreover the solemn warnings of the apostles prove, 
that censorious judgments are not only offensive to man, 
but to the meek and lowly Emmanuel, who "came not 
to judge the world, but to save the world," and who 
continually ate with publicans and sinners. It is, 
therefore, to anticipate the time, and to dishonour our 
profession, to imitate the proud sectary, who thus hoped 
to stand higher in the opinion of men, by criticising and 
censuring the faults and inconsistencies of others. The 
apostle Jamesf writes with much earnestness. " Speak 
not evil one of another, brethren. He that speaketh evil 
of his brother, and judgeth his brother, speaketh evil of 
the law, and judgeth the law; but if thou judge the law, 

* That is, it is " witty and inventive of good constnictions upon 
anything that may clear a brother." Lelghton. The Latin Honiilist 
(Chrysost. Op. T. vii. p. 832,) refers the Lord's rule to sins against 
ourselves, not against God. 

I James iv. 11, 12. 
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thou art not a doer of the law, but a judge. There is 
one Lawgiver, who is able to save and to destroy. 
Who art thou that judgest another?" He alone may 
consistently judge or condemn, who is cognisant of all 
secrets, and knows the internal conflicts of each spirit. 
*'Evil speakings" cannot possibly lead to any good 
result, as they seem to origioate in nothing but pride 
and bitterness of heart. St. Peter charges us utterly to 
renounce them,* as he classes them with their kindred, 
" malice, guile, hypocrisy, and envy." Nor is St. Paul 
less decided. "Who art thou that judgest another 
man's servant? To his own Master he standeth or 
falleth." He here indeed refers to a particular instance, 
in which judgment was erroneous; for he expressly 
declares that the individual judged should be upheld; 
as God was ''able to make him stand. "f But, at 
another time, he says generally, "judge nothing before 
the tin/te, until the Lord come, who both will bring to 
light the hidden things of darkness, and will make 
manifest the counsels of the hearts; and then shall 
every man have praise of God." J This supposes that 
Christians would be tempted to sit in judgment upon 
each other, especially in cases where they were per- 
sonally aggrieved, and perhaps unchristianise each other: 
let all such beware. It is not for man to know the 
secrets of another. We are so often deceived, because 
we cannot look beyond " the outward appearance," and 

♦ 1 Peter ii. 1. f Rom. xiv. 4. 

X 1 Cor. iv. 5. See 1 Sam. xvi. 6, 7. 

z 
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therefore at one time despise the rough diamond, because 
not yet polished and lustrous as it shall become, and at 
another unduly admire the gilded tinsel, which we 
mistake for solid gold. Thus the ardent zeal of one 
may be mere presumption; and the timid diffidence 
of another a deep work of the Spirit. 

Assuredly the church ought not to be turned into 
a school for scandal, or even into a judicial court. The 
one would be a flagrant tFansgression of the law of love; 
the other, a profane intrusion into the prerogative of the 
Lord, a rash and impracticable attempt to antedate a 
day of righteous and irreversible decision. 

A fragment has been preserved from Clement of 
Alexandria, in which he says, "if any man speaks 
evil in thy presence of another, be not ashamed to say, 
cease, brother; I daily sin more grievously than he; 
how then can I condemn hiTn ? You wiU thus accom- 
plish a double good, and cure both the evil speaker and 
yourself."* Leighton writes more soberly. "Thou 
that playest the arch-critic on aU. around thee, art thou 
without fault ? Hast thou flattered thyself into such a 
fancy, as to think that thou art above all exception? 
Is there nothing, either a true or a seeming blemish for 
any to point at in thee? Surely there is something, 
some part lying open, that men may hit at thee; and 

* Quoted by Beausobre on James iv. 11. Chrysostom bids his 
hearer say to a reviler, if thou knewest all, thou -wouldest not have 
merely alleged thatl T. viii. p. 553. This thought occurs in 
Epictetus's Manual c. 33 § 9. 
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they wiU surely not miss to do it, if thou provokest 
them. However, remember, if thou shouldest escape 
all tongues, and pass free this way ; yet One unavoidable 
searching hand thou must come under: His judgment 
•^who sees thee to the bottom, and can charge thee with 
the secret sins of thy bosom. He can and will so pay 
thee home all thy unjust judgments of thy brethren 
with just judging of liiy ways and thoughts, that thou 
thyself shall confess no wrong is done to thee." Let us 
use a large measure of liberality and kindness, of com- 
passion and cautious forbearance, in all cases, as we 
desire to receive the same, whether from God or from 
our fellows. For as we deal with others, so directly or 
indirectly will He deal with us ;* and " he shall have 
judgment without mercy, who has shown no mercy. "f 
It is not of course unlawful to execute justice be- 
tween man and man, or to discern between the good and 
evil,t or to judge actions in themselves, whether right 
or wrong, or decidedly to condemn the latter; but it 
is unlawfdl to pry into the hearts of others, and rashly 
censure "doubtful actions, though a little suspicious,*' 
and to pronounce upon "the final estate even of the 
wor8t."§ In the choice of associates, indeed, we must 
exercise more careful discrimination, that we may 
" walk with the wise," the conscientious and the holy ; 
and it may be the office of charity to warn a brother 
against a vicious person, whose character he dangerously 

* See Psalm xviii. 25, 26. f James ii. 13. 

X See below p. 286; and vers. 15 — 20. § See Leighton. 
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and injuriously mistakes. Gross offenders also are to be 
punished and restrained, or at least to be excluded from 
the society of the faithful. 

The apostle, therefore, after prohibiting judgments 
in the epistle to the Corinthians, and thus laying down 
the general rule, as in other instances here enforced by 
the Lord, modifies this in the case of the incestuous 
person by a particular injunction. " What have I to 
do to judge them also that are without ? do not ye judge 
them that are within ? But them that are without God 
judgeth. Therefore put away from among yourselves 
that wicked person."* Discipline must be exercised; 
to exercise it, the church or its minister must judge; 
this is an exceptional case; for the offender is to be 
delivered to Satan, that through the sufferings of his 
flesh his spirit may be saved ;f but exceptional cases 
must not be extended beyond the plain limits, which 
the circxmistances, under which they occur, will enable 
us to ascertain. 

Overt acts alone are in question, about which there 
could be no doubt; J but it would be a very different 
thing to discuss the motives and principles of our 
brethren, to view their faults and inconsistencies, as 
if inspecting the leprosy of a material house, under the 
law, or ** through a magnifying and a multiplying 
glass," and to attempt to discriminate between the 
casual out-breakings of evil, and the deliberate love 

♦ 1 Cor. V. 12, 13, with verse 3. 

t lb. verse 4, 5. See xi. 32. % Id. v. 11. 
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of sin. That case proceeded upon the supposition that 
the transgressor was a brother; the power to judge, 
whether he were really one or not, or to discern the 
existence or absence of leprosy, is neither granted nor 
assumed. There is nothing, then, here to justify a 
presumptuous effort to determine the state of another's 
heart, before we admit him to church fellowship, or to 
pull out the tares from the wheat field, or to discriminate 
between the good and the bad fish, when still inclosed 
in the same net. Whatever we may desire or attempt, 
the words of the New Testament on this point are 
evidently restrictive, and seem clearly to condemn every 
human anticipation of the Lord's unerring decision. 
For even if the Pharisee had been a good man, the 
contemptuous manner in which he referred to the 
Publican who seemed not to be so, at the very moment 
when the object of his censure was exercising penitence 
and faith in the temple, which he was thought to 
profane, would have been evil and unholy. 

The examination of Adam and Eve after the fall, 
and the solemn language of Jehovah, with reference 
even to the cities of the plain, "I will go down, and 
see whether they have done altogether according to the 
cry of it, which is come unto me; and if not, I will 
know,"* seem to be recorded for our special instruction, 
to convince us of the necessity of accurately investigating 
the circumstances of the case, before we "take up a 

♦ Gen. xviii. 21. 

z 3 
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reproach against our neighbour,"* or venture to condemn 
him.f But how seldom is such an investigation really 
possible. 

(2.) The judgments, however, of the Pharisees were 
not honest, but merely hypocritical cloaks of cherished 
sin. Sharp-sighted in detectmg the lesser faults of others, 
they overlooked their own graver offences, and therefore 
could not possibly do good by their officiousness and 
readiness to censure their brethren. Had they been 
really zealous for the glory of God, and the suppression 
of vice, they would have begun with their own hearts, 
and so "cleared their own eyes as to discern aright;" J 
for *Hhe most suitable and pertinent reproofs," as well as 
"the most piercing and powerful," are those dictated 
by a holy and consistent life. This alone can ever 
stimulate others to repentance, or to love and to good 
works. 

Hence when the apostle reproved the Corinthians 
for the irreverence and profane disorder, with which 
they had solemnised the Lord's supper, and which had 
exposed them to the wrath of God, he did not exhort 
them to admonish or to censure one another, as in the 
case of the incestuous man, but diligently to prove and 
examine themselves. This is that "happy and gainful 

* Psalm XV. 3, shows how eTil such conduct is. 

t Chrysost. T. ii. p. 172, &c. Truth and hypocrisy are not easily 
distinguished; for what has a real existence is frequently thrown into 
the shade, or surpassed by mere appearances. Philo de Profug. § 27. 

% Leighton. See above Chap. vi. 22. 
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severity/' wliich cannot be too frequently exercised; 
for "if we would judge ourselves, we should not be 
judged" of the Lord.* It is impossible to be too candid 
and mild in reference to others; but we should "sift 
and try our own best actions" with unsparing scrutiny. 
For "a self- searching Christian," as Leighton observes, 
"is made up of humility and meekness. Se forgives 
himself little, and others much." His daily cry unto 
the Lord is to be cleansed even from his secret faults; 
"for who can understand his errors?"! His security 
depends upon the atonement provided for " the iniquity 
of his holy things." 

And yet we must not so understand this vmming, as 
to neglect that fraternal rebuke, which 'the law of God 
requires us to administer to an erring brother. For, as 
Augustine intimated, it is the wrong, proud, or bitter 
spirit, which is here denounced, not the act of love, 
which " at the right time and in the right temper" the 
cleansing of our own moral vision will enable and 
constrain us to perform.} 

This review of the requirements of a holy God, and 
of the leading characteristics of that righteousness, 
which His people are ever longing to possess, cannot 
fail to impress every awakened Christian with a deep 

♦ 1 Cor. xi. 31. t Psalm xix. 12. 

X Augnstine instances transient anger, and inveterate hatred, as 
severallj illustrating the mote and the beam in the parabolical 
language of the Lord. One implies an impaired vision; the other 
involves absolute blindness. Trench p. 304—306. 
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sense of Ms own manifold shortcomings, and of the 
impossihility of ever meriting any recompense by his 
own works, or of obtaining justification by his own 
obedience. It is this experience, which renders the 
Gospel doubly precious. A Saviour is at hand to renew 
our hearts, to purify our souls, and to clothe us in TTia 
own spotless righteousness. All who flee to Him for 
refuge shall find a hearty welcome. For "He is the 
end of the law for righteousness unto every one that 
believes." He was animated by a spirit of unwearied 
love, 'perfect even as His heavenly Father, and "obedient 
unto death, even the death of the cross," as our Mediator 
and Eepresentative. His work is finished; faith leans 
upon it, and imparts life and peace to the renewed soul ; 
which having " received Christ Jesus," in all His oflices 
and fulness, now "walks in Him," in the habitual 
pursuit of holy obedience. For the elect of God are 
"chosen unto salvation, through sanctification of the 
Spirit," — even "unto obedience and sprinkling of the 
blood of Jesus Christ."* 

* See 2 Thess. ii. 13; 1 Peter i. 2. The order here is important, 
and strikingly illustrates 1 John i. 7; which so clearly implies the 
imperfection and sin still inherent in the children of light, even when 
they walk in the light. See also Esod. xzyiiL 38. 
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CHAPTER V. 

On not setting All Truth indiscriminately before 

all men, 

OTJE Lord proceeds; ^^ give not that which is holy 
unto the dogSy neither cast ye your pearls before 
swincy lest they trample them under their feet, and turn 
again and rend youP (v, 6.) 

Both dogs* and swine\ were imclean animals, the 
ohjects of general abhorrence and disgust amongst the 
Jews, so that they became familiar emblems of bitter 
contentious spirits, and of reckless sensualists; who 
might, perhaps, exhibit hopeful signs of repentance, 
but who after a while invariably revert to their former 
courses, whether of foUy or of lust, because strangers 
to the renewing power of the Holy Spirit. Under such 
circumstances, they ordinarily show themselves more 
desperate railers at virtue, and scoffers at holiness, 
openly displaying their odious colours, and nailing them 

♦ Phil. iii. 2; Rev. xxii. 15; Prov. xxvi. 11. 
t 2 Peter il 22. 
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to the mast, as if they were champions of some great 
cause, thus becoming more dangerous characters in 
every respect. 

" The mysteries of the kingdom" are the holy things, 
precious as pearls, which the Pather graciously reveals 
to babes, but which He altogether conceals from the 
wise and prudent,* who rely upon their own wisdom 
and righteousness. I^ow, although it is the duty, and 
most delightful privilege, of Christians, who have *' this 
treasure in earthen vessels," that " the excellency of the 
power may (be manifested to) be of God, and not of 
themselves,"! to communicate the truth to others, 
" there is a time to keep silence," and persons to whom 
it would be evil and unbecoming to speak of divine 
things. 

The rule against censorious judgments is not opposed 
to the exercise of that necessary discrimination, which 
the Lord here enjoins in this respect. For the duty 
of forbearance and of love is not to be strained, or 
pressed so far, as to endanger ourselves, or to weary 
our spirits in useless efforts. 

The inspired proverbs are very explicit on this 
point. " He that reproveth a scomer getteth to himself 
shame; and he that rebuketh a wicked man getteth 
himself a blot. Eeprove not a scomer lest he hate 
thee." And, "speak not in the ears of a fool; for he 

* Matt. xi. 25; xiii. 11. Tertullian applied the words of Jesus 
to the impropriety of baptising all indiscriminately. De Bapt. c. 18. 
t 2 Cor. iv. 7. 
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will despise the wisdom of thy words."* But such 
lessons are easily perverted. 

A decided aristocratical feeling pervaded the literature 
and philosophy of the ancient world,! and not only led 
the refined Greeks to regard themselves as nationally 
so superior to other nations, as to be entitled to hold 
them in bondage, J but prompted the more intellectual 
of their number to look down with contempt even upon 
the less highly favoured of their own countrymen. § 
This notion was too eagerly adopted by Christian teachers 
at an early period, under the paramount and mischievous 
influence of Platonism. The philosopher thought it 
difficult to attain to the knowledge of the Creator, || 
and impossible to make Him generally known, and 
dangerous to explain a pure scheme of doctrine to an 
ignorant multitude.^ "Beware," a Platonist exclaimed, 
"beware lest these things be laid before uneducated 
persons. They will treat that with ridicule, which the 
noble-minded account admirable; and regard with de- 
light."** The celebrated distinction between esoteric 

* Prov. ix. 7, 8 ; xxiii. 9. 

t Bildiingsaristokratismos. (Neander.) In the language of 
Friar Bacon, every writer of reputation agreed in despising the 
ignorance and folly of the masses. 

J Euseb. Praep. Evang. 1. 12, c. 37. 

§ Illustrated by the familiar anecdote in the history of Phocion, 
and the celebrated line of Horace, ^ odi profanum vulgus et arceo." 

jl Tertull. Apol. c 46. 

^ Euseb. Praep. Evang. 1. 8, c 8. 

** lb. 1. 12, c. 7. The Bishop quotes as parallel Matt vii. 6, and 
1 Cor. ii. 14. 
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and exoteric doctrines naturally arose from such views ; 
all were not adapted for general use; deeper secrets 
could be entrusted to the initiated alone.* 

Philo describes lessons even of trivial importance as 
sacred mysteries, or divine orgies, which must not be 
communicated to the uninitiated; because the wise 
man has many secrets above the comprehension of the 
multitude, which he ought not to divulge, without first 
testing the capacity and character of his hearers, lest 
they should be the cause of death rather than of life 
to them.f 

The Christian fathers, Origen, Eusebius and Theodoret, 
supposed, that only a few were capable of understanding 
the evidences of Christianity, receiving its higher mys- 
teries, and giving a sufficient reason of their hope. The 
rest must acquiesce in an unexamined and untried faith, 
and simply receive what is set before them by their 
teachers on their authority ; being regarded by them as 
patients in the hands of skilful physicians! Passages 
applicable to profane and carnal unbelievers were per- 
versly applied to this case ; J and the necessity of appeals 
to the senses, and therefore of fictitious miracles, and 

♦ See Wyttenbach on Plato Phoedon § 6, (= § 16, p. 62.) 
t Qusest. in Gen. 1. 4, § 67; (non omnem veritatem convenit 
dicere apud onmea) fragm. p. 651; 658, 659; de Cherub. § 12 — 14; 
Quaest. in Gen. 1. 4, § 35. See Leg. Alleg. 1. 3, § 77. On this 
principle Chrysostom left 1 Cor. xv. 29, unexplained; because he was 
preaching in the presence of some unbaptised persons! Beausobre on 
Matt. Tii. 6. 

X Eusebius Praep. i. 1 ; 5; xii. 7, with Heinichen's notes. 
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pious frauds,"* seemed unquestionable, as admirable 
means of promoting that blind undisceming credulity, 
which was considered the utmost attainable by them. 
No reserve, however, can be sanctioned by an en- 
lightened Christian in the announcement of that Gospel 

* These are decidedly of heathen origin. iEschylus, or some other 
poet, cited by Stobaens under his name, declared that " God does not 
disown righteous deceit." Plato observes that truth, however excellent, 
is not easily inculcated, and that consequently the magistrate should 
probably have frequent recourse to falsehood and deception for the 
good of the people^ and especially of the young, that they may be 
induced to act aright from choice, rather than by compulsion. (De 
Rep. v. p. 459 ; de Leg. ii. 8.) In such cases the philosopher regarded 
expediency alone as the test of right and wrong. Maximus of Tyre, a 
heathen philosopher of the second century, unhesitatingly asserts that 
"there is nothing excellent in speaking the truth, unless it be 
for the benefit of learners. The physician deceives his patient ; the 
general his army; the pilot his crew; and no wrong is done. False- 
hood may thus prove beneficial, and truth injurious." (Diss. 19, § 3. 
Compare Xenophon Mem. iv. 2, 17). But Philo carries out this 
principle to its fullest extent, and repeatedly enforces it. (Neander 
Gesch. T. i. p. 99, cites de Cherub. § 5 ; and Quod Deus Immut. § 14. 
See also Quod Det. Pot. Insid. § 7 ; de Migr. Abr. § 38 ; Qusest. in Gen. 
1. 4, § 2; and cf. de Somn. i. 40). He calls the injunction to speak 
truth at all times the dogma of an ignorant, unphilosophical mind ; 
(Q. in Gen. 1. 4, § 69), and deliberately vindicates the deceit practised 
by Jacob, as alike harmless and noble, or as skilful management suit- 
able for the emergency. He even says, with a degree of spibtilty 
supposed to be characteristic of the Jesuits, " the human mind assumes 
various phases according to circumstances, so that when Jacob said, 
I "am Esau, it was not faUe^ because his mind moved at the time in 
or towards the form characteristic of Esau!" (lb. § 204 — 208). If 
we shudder at such wretched sophistry, let us carefully guard against 
"the first deviation from truth; for we know not where it will end." 
Perhaps like the trickling mountain stream it will rapidly swell into a 
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of the grace of God, whicli the church is required to 
proclaim to " every creature under heaven." Conviction 
is not the work of human reason, but of the Spirit of 
God; it is a privilege more frequently vouchsafed to 

mighty flood, which will devastate the pastures of the flock, and sweep 
every landmark before it, in its turbid and tumultuous course. 

We have still to trace this in the history of the Church. In vain 
had Julius Africanus, an old man, when Origen (bom A.D. 186) was 
in his prime, indignantly protested against a foolish attempt to explain 
an apparent discrepancy in the Gospels on the Platonic principle. 
" May the day never come, when such reasoning shall prevail in the 
Church, and falsehood be supposed to contribute to the glory of Christ I" 
(Neander Gesch. T. i. p. 1224, note). Eusebius, however, the celebrated 
friend of Constantine, refers to Plato with approbation on this, as well 
as on many other points, to show the coincidence between his opinions 
and the oracles of God! (Prsep. Evang. 1. 12, c. 31, &c. He died A.D. 
340). Cassian, a disciple of Chrysostom, openly asserts that falsehood is 
sometimes lawful. (Cave Hist. Lit. p. 264). It was a received maxim 
of the Syrian school in that generation, that " the end justifies the 
means." (Neander Gesch, T. ii. p. 457; 934). It had even become a 
common practice to intermingle truth and falsehood, in order to deceive 
the enemies of the faith, or to promote the welfare of mankind. 
Jerome, the learned monk of Bethlehem, the diligent translator of the 
Scriptures, the uncompromising assailant of every supposed heresy, 
not only justified the practice of his day, (A.D. 329 — 420), but even 
attributed similar management to the apostles themselves! (falsitatem 
dispensativam : see Gilly's Vigilantius, p. 265 — 270). It was said, 
for example, that Peter^s dissimulation, and Paul's remonstrance against 
it at Antioch, were previously arranged by the parties for the fuller 
conviction of the Judaizers, and that consequently there was no real 
contest between them! Chrysostom elaborately maintains this in a 
sophistical homily on Gal. iL 11. (Op. T. v. p. 800, &c.) 

Theodoret, a man of eminence in the next generation, urged a friend 
to commit what he called a petty sin, or to subscribe articles of faith 
opposed to his conscientioos opinion, in order to preserve others firwQ 
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the poor and ignorant than to the wise and intellectual 
in this world. It is another thing to continue speaking, 
when men contradict and blaspheme, and openly despise 
the truth. There are even cases, when the persecuted 

great transgression, as a work of manifest charity. Happily in that 
case his counsel was rejected. The venerable bishop preferred to be 
ejected from his see amidst the tears of an affectionate congregation : 
(Neander l.c.) But almost every page of ecclesiastical history is 
pro&ned, and its annals rendered uncertain by the prevalence of similar 
legalised deceit, and the circulation of artful legends. Coleridge justly 
observes that to the doctrine in question, and the practices derived 
from it, we must chiefly attribute the utter corruption of Christianity 
itself fur so many ages. "By a system of accommodating truth to 
falsehood, the pastors of the church gradually changed the life and 
the light of the Gospel into the very superstitions, which they were 
commissioned to disperse," and " at this very hour Europe groans and 
bleeds in consequence." 

We have dwelt so long upon this point, because it so painfully 
illustrates and explains the real nature and operations of matured 
Tractarianism, which is altogether a gross and palpable instance of 
studied fr^ud. 

The apostle, however, pronounces just condemnation upon those, 
who "do evil that good may come;" (Rom. iii, 8, above page 157,) 
but if deceit and fraud be evil in themselves, and " no lie is of the 
truth," (1 John ii. 21,) this testimony proves that ih^ can never be 
justified by the result, or by the motive of deceivers. Pascal says 
with energy, " whoever has recourse to a lie, serves the devil." Such 
a course is evidently irreconcileable with that freedom from guile, 
which marks every true Israelite. (John i. 47; Psalm xzxii. 2. Cf. 
1 Peter ii. 1.) We need scarcely add that the words of St. Paul, 
"nevertheless, being crafty, I caught you with guile," (2 Cor. xii. 16,) 
must either be read interrogatively, or ironically, as the course of his 
argument ineontrovertibly proves. 

But the doctrine of Plato is too acceptable to the corrupt minds of 
men, not to find practical advocates in every age. It places a powerful 
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ministers of Emmanuel must follow the solemn injunc- 
tions of their Master; and like Paul and Barnabas, 
when driven out of Antioch, shake off the very dust 
of their feet against scoffers, crying, "your blood be 
upon your own heads, I am clean."* The oflice of 



weapon in the hands of the rich and noble, enabling them to establish 
a moral and spiritual despotism over the minds of the poor and ignorant. 
If they can but once persuade themselves, that their motives are pure, 
and their object righteous, there will be no limit to their deceptions. 
Charles the First was no doubt under the influence of such a principle. 
Unhappy Bacon was a master in the art. He even asserts that " it is 
improper to call all untruths generally, and without exception unlaw- 
ful," and appeals to Scripture, in refutation of the Puritans, to justify 
this position. (Works vol. ii. p. 503.) The world cannot condenm 
him; for it still sanctions its white lies, its equivocations, and its 
political subterfuges; but in the name of the apostles we denounce 
them all, as contrary to their solemn teaching. 

It is obvious, indeed, that where deceit is sanctioned and employed, 
the falsehood must be skilfully disguised. Art is thus called into play, 
and the ingenuity of the human mind is engaged in the contrivance of 
such plausible figments, as will most readily accomplish the object in 
view. But a habit of lying is thus formed, and mars the whole 
character. The deceiver is deceived himself; he begins to believe his 
own lie, and is caught in his own snare, according to the retributive 
laws of the human mind, or of divine Providence; and the accumulating 
evil plunges all things in confusion. Hence that strange combination 
of fraud and self-delusion, (fingunt pariter creduntque) or of hypocrisy 
and fanaticism, which sometimes occasions a sharp and doubtful con- 
troversy as to the real character of individuals, who have sunk into 
" a middle state between illusion and voluntary fraud." The pre- 
dominance of the one or of the other simply depends upon the point 
from which they set out. 

* See Mark vi. 11; Luke ix. 4, 5; Acts xiii. 45, 46; 50, 51; 
xvm. o. 
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the ministry has then been sufficiently discharged; it 
would be alike evil and absurd to continue it under 
such circumstances. 

The Lord Himself seems to have adopted His later 
method of teaching, in consequence of the insensibility 
and stubbornness of a deluded people, who hardened 
their hearts against His loving invitations ;* and hence 
His various parables of spiritual truth, which He sub- 
sequently explained to His disciples in private, veiled 
the holy mysteries of the kingdom from the profane, 
and concealed "the words of eternal life," the pearls 
of heaven, from those who would otherwise have trodden 
them under foot, and with aggravated fiiry have torn 
the Prophet in pieces before the time.f 

There is "an imprudent zeal, and sometimes a 
mixture of an irreverent commonness," often manifested 
"in speaking of holy things indifferently in all com- 
panies," which Leighton considered scarcely suitable 
to the rule before us, as calculated to expose truth to 
the derision of the profane. It cannot serve any good 
purpose to force religious topics on the notice of those 
who openly avow their dislike to them ; but yet another 
Scripture requires us to "be instant in season, and out 
of season," so that "the spirit of a sound mind," cherished 
by prayerful communion with a gracious Father, will 
best regulate the conversation of Christians according 

* Matt. xiii. 10—15. 

t Like the wild boar out of the forest. Psalm buuE. 13. (Trench.) 
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to circumstances, and practically indicate the limits, 
within which each divine precept must be restrained. 

We ought not hastily to class any individual with the 
desperate characters here indicated. But there can be 
no question as to the impropriety of publishing the 
diaries of deceased Christians, and thus laying bare all 
the mysteries of a " life hid in Christ" to the scoffs and 
jests of a scornful and unbelieving world. Mebuhr well 
said, even of ordinary men, " there are garments of the 
soul which you should no more strip off than those of 
the body ; and biography which veils nothing is neither 
right nor wholesome." A morbid sensibility may be 
aggravated by such records ; and the dicta of uninspired 
men may be substituted for the noble testimonies of 
God, or assumed to be authoritative expositions of their 
lessons ; but the Bible reader needs them not, and the 
irreligious may be confirmed by them in their enmity to 
the Gospel. 

Generally, indeed, the importance of "rightly dividing 
the word of truth"* cannot be estimated too highly. It 
has been weU said, that the teacher must consider the 
capacity of his hearers, as one who pours water into a 
jar with a narrow mouth ; not seeking self-display, but 
adapting himself to each,t — ^that he may be enabled to 
give him "his portion of meat in due season." The 
Lord only gradually unfolded the truth to His immediate 

* 2 Tim. ii. 15. 

t Philo Quffist. in Gen. 1. 4, § 104; Quod Deus Immut. § 42. 
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disciples, as "they were able to bear it;"* for what is 
most nourishing and comforting to one may be poison 
to another ; and the strong meat, or solid food, which 
experienced Christians receive with equal profit and 
delight, would be worse than useless to others. The 
apostle Paul had only fed the Corinthians with milk ; 
and he declares that they were still unable to bear, or 
to digest anything more solid, f It is, indeed, deeply 
instructive to observe how admirably all his various 
epistles are adapted to the peculiar circumstances of 
those to whom he addressed himself. J It is not, there- 
fore, the skilful division and sub-division of the subject 
of our discourses, which is the true object of ministerial 
labour : but the earnest and accurate application of that 
subject in its various particulars to various stages of 
Christian experience, or to various classes of ordinary 
hearers. 

* Mark iv. 33; John xvi. 12; 25. 

t 1 Cor. iii. 2. Cf. Heb. v. 11—14. 

t Observe especially the kindred epistles to the Ephesians and 
Colossians. The Holy Spirit so often mentioned in the first scarcely 
appears in the second. The one body needed to be stirred up by the 
recollection of their exalted privileges to a consistent and spiritual life ; 
the other required to be more firmly established in a correct view of 
the personal dignity and all-sufiiciency of Christ, 
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CHAPTER VI. 

The privilege of impartunate and constant Prayer. 

WHETHEE we regard the moral characteristics 
of the people of God, or the persecutions to 
which they are exposed, or their exalted position and 
consequent responsibility, as the salt of the earth and 
the light of the world, or the extent of that righteousness, 
which (as such) they are required to exhibit, that they 
may glorify their Heavenly Father, or the duty of 
simple affiance in divine Providence under all cir- 
cumstances, we shall be ready to exclaim with the 
apostle, "who is sufficient for these things P""*^ It is 
not in us to attain to such perfection. All the energies 
of new creatures wiU fail, unless daily upheld by the 
outstretched arm of Jehovah, directed by His Spirit, 
and crowned by His continual blessing. 

"A throne of grace" is, therefore, again set before 
us, that we may approach it with confidence, and thus 

* 2 Cor. ii. 16. The Latin Homilist supposes the words of the 
Lord to have reference to the difficulty of compliance with the foregoing 
precepts. Op. Chrysost. T. via. p, 835. 
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" obtain mercy, and find grace to help in every time of 
need."* In the former part of the discourse, the 
obHgation and reHgious duty were explained and en- 
forced ; we are here led to consider the exalted privilege 
and comfort of prayer. 

*^ Ashy and it shall he given you; seek, and ye shall 
'find; hnock, and it shall he opened unto you; for every 
one that asketh receiveth; and he that seeheth findeth; 
and to him that knocheth it shall he opened. 

" Or what man is there of you, whom if his son ask 
bread, will he give him a stone ? Or if he ask a fish, will 
he give him a serpent ? If ye then, being evil, know how 
to give good gifts unto your children, how much more shall 
your Father which is in heaven give good things to them 
that ask Mm ? " (t?. 7—1 1 .) 

How rejfreshing are these words of gracious promise, 
unlimited as the love and power of Him that spake. 
He is gratified by our petitions, and waits to answer 
them, as *'the Pather of mercies, and the God of all 
comfort." 

A sense of poverty and misery constrains every 
awakened sinner to pray,t to ask for mercy, to seek 
relief, and to knock with the gathering importunity of 
vehement desire, as it were, at the gates of heaven itself, 
for admission into its courts. But, in his ignorance 
and confusion, he is soon discouraged; and therefore 

* Heb. iv. 16. t Acts ix. 11. 
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promises, like those before us, are accumulated in the 
Scriptures for his support. " Whosoever shall call upon 
the name of the Lord shall be saved."* Rutherford 
quaintly says, "the seeker and the sigher is at last a 
singer and enjoyer; nay, I have seen a dumb man get 
alms from Christ." One grand source of our hesitation 
is an ignorant misapprehension of the divine character. 
We are too apt to look upon God, from the far country 
into which we have wandered, as an austere or harsh 
EeiQg, and therefore to regard His service as irksome, 
His will as unreasonable, or impracticable, and His dis- 
pensations as unkind ; and under these false impressions 
to flee further and further from His presence, or even in 
our hearts to banish Him from His own world, and then 
to esteem it more lovely, more beautiful, and more 
marvellous. It is the gracious design of the Gospel 
to undeceive us, and clearly to reveal Him, whom we 
have hitherto ignorantly worshipped, or thus more 
ignorantly and blindly neglected. Christ came to make 
known the wiU of His Heavenly Father, and to declare 
His boundless compassion. His invitations are full and 
free. As the antetype of the serpent of brass, " the just 
God and a Saviour," He exhorts " all the ends of the 
earth to look unto Him and be saved."f He has " taken 
away the sin of the world." The church of sinners, 
already rescued, in the actual enjoyment of redemption, 

* Bom. X. 13; Acts ii. 21, from Joel ii. 32. 
t Isaiah xlv. 21, 22. 
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and in particular the ministry of reconciHation, entrusted 
to such unclean lips as ours, are established on the Eock 
of ages, as perpetual memorials of divine mercy and 
forbearance, and as unequivocal witnesses of that 
wondrous grace, which has drawn them with the 
gentle violence of loving constraint, out of their natural 
darkness and misery, into the ftdness of "His marvellous 
light," even the light of love; that none who seek the 
Lord may ever despair. 

The Son of man wears no terrors upon His brow ; 
He is "meek and lowly in heart;" He wept over 
Jerusalem in its impenitence; He prayed for His 
murderers in the very height of the paroxysms of 
their fiiry. The sinfdl woman, who washed His feet 
with her tears, boldly trusted in His love, and was not 
disappointed ; a dying robber, who a Kttle while before 
concurred in the scoffs of His enemies, turned to Him 
in the calm composure of strong faith, and was borne 
by Him into Paradise, as the first fi:uits of His agony 
and death. "He will not break a bruised reed, nor 
quench the smoking flax :"* gentle alike to Mends and 
foes. Why, then, should the humble supplicant hesitate 
for a moment ? We need no intercessor. Even Chrysos- 
tom observes, that the woman of Canaan prevailed more 
when she pleaded for herself, than when others in- 
terceded for her, without hesitation ascribing her ac- 
ceptance to her importunity.! Let us, then, continue 

* Matt. xii. 20. f T. v. p. 394, 395. 
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in prayer, "pouring out our hearts*'* before the Lord, 
in humble confession of our vileness; for "He giveth 
liberally to all men, and upbraideth not."f It is His 
own word, — " ask and ye shall receive/' 

But it is of the Father that Christ now speaks, as 
unto the pardoned children of God; for all the grace, 
which we have seen in the Son, is but an image of His ; 
for they are One. He causeth the sun to shine, and the 
rain to descend, upon the evil and unthankful ; He feeds 
the ravens; He clothes the r&,pidly fading grass with 
beauty; as it were prodigal of His love, because that 
is the essence of His character. / 

The parables of the hesitating Mend, unseasonably 
aroused at midnight, and of the unjust judge, recorded 
by iSt. Luke, yet more strikingly assure us of His 
graciousness, and of His marvellous condescension to 
our weakness. The first of these follows a repetition 
of the Lord's prayer, and precedes an exhortation parallel 
to the present. The door may be shut; it shall be 
opened to His children, even although this may appa- 
rently be attended with much inconvenience. J But the 
other parable is yet more impressive. "Men ought 
always to pray and not to faint;" not simply, because 
a friend might thus be induced to deny himself, and 
to take trouble on our account, but because even an 
imrighteous judge, "who neither feared God, nor re- 

* Psalm Ixii. 8. Philo says that the eternal fountains of grace 
are open to all supplicants seeking excellence or virtue. De Carit. $ 4. 
t James i. 5« % Luke xi. 5 — 8. 
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garded man," has been persuaded by a poor helpless 
widow to avenge her, and to undertake her cause, " lest 
by her continual coming she should weary him."* How 
opposed this case designedly is to the circumstances of 
the church, in every respect but that of existing trouble 
and distress. For we apply neither to a hesitating 
Friend, nor to a wicked Judge, but to a Righteous 
King, and to a merciful Father ; and we come to Him, 
not as unknown and unheeded, but as His own elect, 
whom He loves, and tenderly regards with unalterable 
favor, under "the shadow" and direction of an Advocate, 
who ever pleads our cause, even when we ourselves are 
silent and slothful, and of One, moreover, who can never 
be rejected. How, then, can it be possible for Him to 
reject our suit, when we present it to Him with that 
unwearied earnestness, in which He specially delights ? 
He may (seem to) bear long with us ; but He will 
(surely hear, and) avenge us speedily. 

Who, indeed, can fail to appreciate the tender com- 
passion and love, implied by the endearing name of 
Father? Evil as the very kindest and holiest of us 
are, we aU know how to give good things to our 
children; and, unless brutalised beyond the ordinary 
level of a fallen nature, we cannot bear to mock, or 
even to disappoint them; and He is altogether good. 
Can He faU short of our ordinary standard ? Impossible. 
The father of the prodigal " ran to meet him," when 

* Luke xviii. 1 — 8. 
B B 
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yet "a great way off." Se ^^ still lives," unclianged 
and unchangeable, "very compassionate and very full 
of mercy,"* the inexhaustible foun;tain of consolations. 
Are we not living witnesses of this truth ? Why, then, 
should we now doubt, or distrust Him and His good 
Providence? Have not we also been "really confirmed 
in many particulars," by our past experience, "that 
God heareth prayers?" Ought we not to pray with 
confidence "for anything of how little importance 
soever, "f seeing He delighteth to answer and to bless 
us ? He has commanded us to " call upon Him in the 
time of trouble," with a promise to deliver us, J what- 
ever may be the emergency, or the danger which 
threatens us, or the situation which harrasses us. It 
is true, that we may mistake the nature of things, as 
our own children often do ; and in consequence of this 
call good evil, and therefore deprecate it, or evil good, 
and therefore very anxiously desire it. But our Heavenly 
Father will not permit us to destroy, or even to injure 
ourselves, so that if a trial be necessary to secure to us 
some permanent and superior good, "the thorn in the 
flesh" will not be removed at our request; but we shall 
receive strength to bear it; or, perhaps, even to rejoice 
in it.§ Meanwhile "we must not take delay for a 

* 'jroXoeu(T'7rX««y;^yo5- xai -TroXueXEor. Clemens A. De Div. Serv. 
§39. 

t With Rutherford. 

t Psalm 1. 15. 

§ 2 Cor. xii. 7 — 10; Psalm cxxxviii. 3. 
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denial;" for whatever good thing, either in providence 
or grace, is not inconsistent with His gracious purpose 
to bring us to His glory, shall sooner or later be freely 
bestowed upon aU "who walk uprightly."* Or how 
can He, "who spared not His own Son, but delivered 
Him up for us aU,"f withhold from the objects of His 
eternal love anything really conducive to their happiness 
or security? We are not straitened in God. If "we 
have not," it is "because we ask not," or because "we 
ask amiss," J without faith or spiritual desire, or because 
He defers the gift to try our faith, and to stimulate us 
to more earnest and importunate prayer. § I^ay, such 
is His marvellous lovingkindness, that, when at times 
we are gazing with trembling and distress upon the 
dense threatening clouds before us, giving way to an 
evil heart of unbelief, and " so troubled that we cannot 
speak," a rainbow suddenly appears to span the mass, 
or a manifest token of covenant love is forced upon our 
attention, by some alleviating circumstance of the trial 
itself, unexpectedly revealing His Presence. It is the 
Sun of Eighteousness behind us, whom we had almost 
forgotten, or whose favor we had doubted, or whose 
throne of grace we had hesitated or feared to approach, 
who shines forth and irradiates the gloomy scene with 
sudden beauty, and thus invites us to return, and once 

* Psalm Ixxxiv. 11. 

t Rom. viii. 32. 

X James iv. 2, 3. 

§ See Matt. xv. 22—28; and Gen. xxxil 24—29. 

B B 2 
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more gaze upon the light of His countenaiice, and hold 
refreshing communion with Him, in childlike confidence 
and thankful supplications.* 

In the parallel passage in St. Luke, the promise is 
not of " good things" generally as here, hut of the Holy 
Spirit in particular, thus raising our minds to something 
more elevated than the present context. For this seems 
more especially to intimate the folly and guilt of need- 
less anxiety about temporal things, or the certainty of 
obtaining a sufficient supply of every real necessary of 
life ;f whereas that more fully reveals the grand object 
of Christ's heavenly mission, and the gift of the Com- 
forter, J as an indwelling Spirit of -adoption, and of 
supplication and of grace. It is He, who "maketh 
intercession" in the hearts of His people, when "they 
know not what to pray for as they ought, according to 



* Chrysostom calls prayer, when it proceeds from a sober, vigilant 
soul, a fire, T. v. p. 370, or a mighty weapon, a heavenly panoply, an 
unfailing treasure, a calm haven, a root, fountain or parent of in- 
numerable blessings, adorning the soul more than a royal diadem of 
purple the body. T. v. p. 176; 749; 757; T. i. p. 844; 388; 418; 
T. iii. p. 832, &c. Nothing is really comparable. It renders what is 
dLficult easy; what is crooked straight; what seems impracticable 
possible. T. ii. p. 994. The plant could sooner flourish without 
water, or the body without light, than the soul without prayer. This 
at once enlightens it as the sun, (T. i. p. 840,) and nourishes it as 
the refreshing shower. It must be remembered, however, that this is 
the language of a Rhetorician, ever studious of effect, and prone to 
exaggeration. 

t Above chap. vi. 8 ; 32. 

t See John vii. 37—39; iv. 10; 14; xiv. 15—17, &c 
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the will of God,"* or when their minds are agitated 
and distracted ; and thus most effectually consoles them, 
and enables them to overcome in every conflict. 

Observe, however, that, in both passages, the promise 
is made to those who are called "evil." Sad humiliatiag 
truth. Even sceptics have been forced to confess, that 
the philosopher lives ill in despite of all his maxims, f 
and that, if the world could trace all the motives, 
which prompted our best actions, we should be ashamed 
of them.J The first temptation usually proves fatal. 
Either "profit persuades, or pleasures entice us," or 
custom and example draw us aside to some odious 
course; or a hasty and impatient temper chafes us, or 
our passions burst out in uncontrollable fury. And 
when bom again, the children of God are deeply con- 
scious of their own proneness to fall, and of the evil 
that still mingles with their good. They have earthly 
members to mortify, weights and easily besetting sins, 
sorely impeding their progress heavenwards, to renounce, 
and indwelling sin and its frequent out-breaks con- 
tinually to confess, that they may experience afresh 
the cleansing efficacy of a Saviour's blood ; and on this 
account, they groan, being sorely burdened. § It is 
true, indeed, that some regard all this as now obsolete 

* Rom. viii. 26, 27. 

t La Bruyere. Cf. Lactantius Inst. iii. 15, 26, of the ancients. 
" Ipsi et cedant vitiis, et fatentur plus valere naturam." 

J Bochefoncauld. Later writers speak more proudly, from their 
closets, in profound self-ignorance. 

§ "0 wretched man that I am! who shall deliver me from the 
body of this death?" Rom. vii. 24. See 2 Cor. v. 4. 

B B 3 
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cant; and one has said, ''if a man thinks himself a 
miserable offender, let him away with the offence, and 
be done with the complaint once and for ever;" but 
this is only a revival of that old Pharisaical spirit, 
which is so natural to proud benighted man, against 
which the inspired volume may be justly esteemed a 
perpetual protest, and the experience of every en- 
lightened, conscientious man bears constant testimony.* 
But, to the Christian, the painftd fact affords another 
groimd of earnest and most importunate prayer ; whilst 
it becomes an additional source of comfort to him, in all 
his conflicts and troubles, to find divine promises so 
inseparably connected with the declaration of his in- 
herent sinfulness! 

Peter was naturally bold and ardent; and yet he 
failed in that very particular, in which his failure, 
humanly speaking, was most imlikely to occur, even 
from fear of his fellows : for nature is really no sub- 
stitute for grace ; and he had restrained prayer. Paul, 
on the other hand, though no less intrepid by nature 
and by habit, not only himself prayed most fervently, 
but requested the prayers of his brethren, that he might 
continue to speak with suitable boldness;! and grace 
invariably upheld him. 

Then let us pray continually, J in faith and love; 
for, "feathered with such wings, prayer flies straight 

* Even Philo bids us condemn ourselves. Fragm. p. 658. 
t EpK. vi. 19, 20. Cf. Acts iv. 29—31. 

t 1 Tim. ii. 8; 1 Thess. v. 17; Phil. iv. 6; Psalm cxli. 2, &c. 
Daniel vi. 10, with Psalm Iv. 17. 
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to heaven, a sacrifice to God, a scourge to Satan and 
a succour to ourselves;"* hallowing every occurrence 
of life, and every feeling of our hearts ; since the Lord 
is never weary of our cries, and we are always dependent 
upon His aid. 

Chrysostom refers to the customary mode of building 
in his day to illustrate and enforce this precept. To 
secure walls built of weak and ineligible materials, such 
as smap stones, or sun-dried bricks, these were bound 
together by strong tie-beams of wood.f He desired 
that the frequency of our supplications should similarly 
interlace all our worldly business, and thus give strength 
and coherence to works and efforts, which would other- 
wise fail as weak and worthless. For "as worldly 
cares and desires often intrude and creep into our 
devotions, distracting and defiling them,** spiritual 
thoughts and holy affections should "insinuate them- 
selves into, and hallow our secular transactions." 
Employments, not thus seasoned, "can have no true 
life or savour in them," but will become "foul and 
noisome, or at least flat and insipid J unto us." 

"No wise man ever despises trifles, either in religion 
or in ordinary matters. The Lord assures us that "he 
who is faithful in that which is least is faithful also 
in much, and he that is unjust in the least is unjust also 

* Archbishop Sandys. 

t T. ii. p. 995. t/u.ayTu<TtiT. See the note on Habakkuk ii. 11. 
in the Pictorial Bible. 

t Barrow. Works V. i. p. 164. 
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in much."* It is, therefore, necessary to maintain a 
watchful frame, and a prayerfulf habit at all times, and 
to carry every thing to the Lord, that no trifling 
annoyance may fret our spirits, and that no sin may 
establish itself in our hearts, and be excused as 
insigniflcant. 

* Luke xvi. 10. 

f Tertullian says, Christians pray ^vith outstretched hands, because 
they are without guile; with heads uncovered, because they are with- 
out shame; and without a prompter, because they speak from the 
heart. Apol. § 30. Wherever thou art, thou canst erect thine altar, 
if thou hast a watchful or sober mind. Chrysost. T. ii. p. 996. 
Ndther place nor time can present any impediments to thy will, 
T. vi. p. 689. 
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CHAPTER VIL 

The Golden Bute. 

HAYIN'G thus in a sort of corollary to the Lord's 
prayer encouraged His disciples to approach a 
Heavenly Father, without doubt or hesitation, in every 
time of need, Jesus resumes His moral teaching, and 
summarily expresses that rule of righteousness, or of 
love to our fellows, which is the surest test of internal 
holiness, or of the prevalence of justifying faith in the 
hearts of the children of God. 

" Therefore"^ all things whatsoever ye tvotild that men 
should do to youy do ye even so to them ; for this is the law 
and the pro^hetsP {y, 12.) 

In other words, "be ye perfect," aad therefore kind 
and "merciful" to all, "even as your Father which is 
in heaven is perfect," or good to all His creatures, and 
act towards others, whether Mends or enemies, as you 
would that they should act towards you, and thus 

* Campbell omits tMs, as the Greek particle is often a mere 
expletive. 
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manifest the depth and sincerity of your love.* Or, 
as you desire others to judge you, and measure to you 
again, even so deal with them in every particular ; for 
whatever may be your wishes and expectations, this, as 
I have abeady declared to you,f must be the result. 
Moreover, God acts towards you on the principle of love, 
on which parents treat their children, J and if you act 
towards each other in the same manner, you will at 
once enjoy more perfect conformity to Him, and a more 
comforting sense of His nearness to you in prayer. For 
those ever appeal to a throne of grace with the greatest 
confidence, who exhibit the most sincere benevolence to 
their fellows. Therefore, **my little children, let us 
not love in word, neither in tongue ; but in deed and in 
truth," that hereby we may "assure our hearts before 
Him," and receive "whatsoever we ask of Him." § 

The happy results of a sincere and rational com- 
pliance with the neglected requirements of the present 
comprehensive rule, || with the limitation obviously 
implied, can scarcely be exaggerated. For it is not, 

* In St. Luke vi. 30, 31, the rale follows the injunction to give 
to those that ask, and to abstain from reclaiming what has been taken 
from us. 

t Above chap. vi;. 2. 

X See Psalm ciii. 13; Mai. iii. 17. 

§ See 1 John iii. 18—22. Cf. Psalm xxvi. 6. 

II Chrysostom contrasts its simplicity and plainness with the 
obscure and elaborate discussions of Plato on the nature of righteous- 
ness. T. vii. p. 7; 239. Let, he says, thy will be thy law. t)ost 
thou desire to receive benefits? Benefit others, &c. T. i. p. 171. 
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of cotirse, whatever a fool or a madman might desire 
or anticipate, nor yet whatever inordinate self-love* 
might eagerly claim, but whatever is just and reasonable, 
or consistent with the divine will, and with the general 
welfare of society, which we are required to fulfil. 
Were this actually done, it is obvious that cheating 
and dishonesty, slander and censorious judgments, anger, 
malice and evil speaking would at once cease. The 
person, the honour, the family and the property of each 
person would be guaranteed by the self-love and the 
self-interest of the whole community. The husband 
and wife, the master aad servant, the rich aud poor, 
the employer and employed, would live in perfect 
harmony and love, habitually studying their mutual in- 
terests, wishes and convenience, and therefore sedulously 
avoiding the most distant approach to unkind or irritatiag 
language.f How the days of heaven would in this way 
be witnessed on that earth, which now groans under 
the tyranny of selfishness, and of cold indifference to 
avoidable evil. Or how could the false, pretentious 
righteousness of the Scribes and Pharisees have been 
more effectually condemned and exposed than by the 



♦ ^iXavrla. signifies excessive self-love. See Aristotle Polit. ii. 5. 
This is denounced by Philo as the greatest of all evils; de Cong. Enid. 
Grat. § 2 ; and represented by Clement as the invariable cause of all 
sins. Strom, vi. 7, 66. 

t Contrast Eccles. vii, 21, 22. Pascal says, "if men knew exactly 
whatf they say of each other, there would not be four friends in the 
world." 
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exhibition of such conduct on the part of the disciples 
of Jesus? 

And yet this admirable rule, so conducive to the 
welfare of society, and so signally illustrating the ex- 
cellence of religion, is not here laid down as anything 
new, but expressly grounded on the authority of the law 
and of the prophets.* It had been partially anticipated 
by heathen philosophers. Thales, for instance, declared 
,^that a truly just and good man would never do any- 
thing, which would provoke his reproof, or excite his 
indignation, if done by others. f Isocrates not only 
requires men, in the name of Nicocles, to abstain from 
doing what would irritate them, if they experienced it, 
but generally enjoins them to behave towards others, as 
they desired him to act towards them. J Tobit merely 
expresses the negative rule; "do not to another what 
thou hatest,"§ and this was the maxim adopted by the 
Emperor Alexander Sevems, and not only engraven upon 
his palace and other public buildings, but proclaimed 
by the crier, whenever any criminal was punished. || 

* This is omitted by St. Luke, and no doubt was forgotten by 
Gibbon. Tertullian indirectly shows its truth, adv. Marc. iv. 16, but 
does not allude to this clause. 

+ Diog. Laert. i. 36, 

J Nicocl. p. 39 ; and p. 37. The latter passage is overlooked by 
Trench p. 316. 

§ Chap. iv. Quoted as Scripture by Chrysost. T. iii. p. 42, &c. 
A similar saying occurs in Philo fragm. p. 630. 

II Lampridius, cited Enc. Metr. Div. Hist. V. iii. p. 101. (Do not 
to another, what thou wouldest not that another should do unto thee.) 
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The evangelical statement is more bold and positive, as 
a law of active benevolence, since this was designed to 
become the prominent characteristic of that church, 
which, under the constraining influence of the Spirit, 
humbly follows its glorious Head, ever "going about 
doing good." 

A fragment has been cited from Philo, in which he 
exhorts men to act by their servants, as they would that 
God should act by them, that they may receive like for 
like; so that he seems to have correctly apprehended 
the grand principle, distinctly embodied, but not in the 
first instance positively expressed, in the Old Testament. 
For as it would be evidently unreasonable, or ne- 
cessarily futile, to attempt to teach children by mere 
abstract reasoning, or by the simple assertion of broad 
principles, instead of leading them upwards from par- 
ticulars, and teaching them by details, so uneducated 
adults are proverbially unable to grasp the very theories 
which they may be practically working out, and must 
therefore be instructed in the same manner. Hence it 
is that the careless reader constantly overlooks the 
admirable law, distinctly enunciated by Moses, in the 
Levitical precept so often quoted,* as the rule of that 
perfection to which the Israel of God were to be raised, 
in conformity to the divine exemplar ; but to which a 
barbarous people, such as the Jews then seem to have 
become, through the degrading effects of long and bitter 

* Levit. xix. 18. 

c c 
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servitude, and of the prevalent manners of the age, 
could scarcely aspire. It was, doubtless, on this account, 
that so much of the Mosaic legislation was of a re- 
straining or mitigating character, adapted to the existing 
state of the nation,* as a civil and political system, and 
therefore in some degree bending to "the hardness of 
their hearts." But even these temporary details and 
permissive enactments, on which attention is unduly 
fixed, are really grounded upon the sublime principle 
of equal love, which pervades the law and the prophets,f 
and which is therefore here presented to our notice with 
confirmatory authority by the Lord Himself. For the 
faith and practice of Job were alike evangelical ; and 
the prophets Micah and Hosea enforced " the weightier 
matters of the law, judgment, mercy and faith," or " the 
love of God," so shamefully neglected by the hypocritical 
Pharisees, with peculiar urgency. J 

* See note page 166. 
t Matt. xxiL 35—40. 

i Job. xxix.; xxxi.; Hosea xii. 6; x. 12; Micah vi. 8; Matt. 
zxiii. 23; Luke xi. 42. See also Isaiah Iviii. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

Practical Applications, 

THE obvious difficulty of observiug the rule last 
announced, or even generaUy of attaining to the 
righteousness previously unfolded, and the rare occasions 
in which men have laboured with a single eye in the 
service of the Lord, to the exclusion of aU idols, naturally 
suggested the solemn practical appeals, with which the 
Lord concludes His discourse. 

I. **JSnter ye in at the si/rait gate ; for wide is the gate, 
and hroad is the wag, that leadeth to destruction, and many 
there he which go in thereat; because* strait is the gate, 
and narrow is the way, which leadeth unto life ; a/nd few 
there he that find it^ {v. 13, 14.) 

The question was subsequently put to the Lord, but 
probably in a careless spirit, "are there few that be 
saved?" He then replied with yet greater solemnity, 
** strive to enter in at the strait gate ; for many, I say 
unto you, will seehM^ enter in, and shaU not be able."f 

* Bather, according to a better text, " but how." Campbell. 
t Luke xiii. 23, 24. 

c c 2 
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"We have already seen the necessity of decision, and 
the impossibility of making any compromise between 
two contradictory systems. "Life and death" have 
thus again been set before ns; and we are exhorted 
firmly and deliberately to choose the first. There must 
be exertion and conflict, before it can be attained. 
Indolent wishes, passing desires, feeble resolutions avail 
nothing: " the kingdom of heaven suffereth violence, and 
the violent take it by force;" but *'the sluggard desireth, 
and hath nothing." Procrastination destroys many; 
they are always waiting for a more " convenient season" 
which never arrives. Ignorance of their danger, or of 
the obstacles to be surmounted, deceives many more; 
for the portal through which we must pass is strait and 
low, or narrow and confined; and the way into which 
it introduces us is of a similar character, fenced in on 
every side, like the path of the vineyards, along which 
Balaam rode on his journey to the king of Moab, where 
there was no room, to turn either to the right hand or to 
the left;* and there are few that find this.f On the 
contrary, the gate is wide, and the way spacious, that 
leads to destruction ; and it is thronged by a multitude, 
whose example and consent must naturally attract our 
notice, and may draw us on after them without inquiry, 

* Num. xxii. 24; 26. 

t " Let us follow whithersoever Christ may summon us, and not 
scruple whatever may be the character of the course. He stretches 
out His hand to uphold us, and will never suffer us to fall." See Luke 
xxu. 31, 32, &c. Chrysost. T. v. p. 924, 926. 
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or so mucli, perhaps, as a suspicion of the ruin which 
impends. 

The general object of the parable is thus obvious. 
Even heathens taught in similar allegories the various 
characteristics of vice and virtue, and the difficulty of 
attaining to the glorious elevation of the one, and the 
facility with which the other allures and enchains her 
countless votaries.* Pythagoras warned his disciples, 
with this view, not to travel along the highway. The 
mystery is great; but every thoughtful inquirer has 
acknowledged with awe, that the noblest in every kind 
is the rarest.f Niebuhr once exclaimed with affecting 
earnestness, " the noble path of life is terribly narrow !" 
Others, however, now look around them with a sardonic 
grin for a hero of ancient stature, an idol whom they 
may worship, a demigod who can effect the changes, 
which, in the midst of abounding evil of every kind, 
under the tyranny of common places, the gross incom- 
petence of ordinary statesmen, and the general dearth 
of moral greatness, they believe to be essential to the 
happiness of mankind. But what will be the probable 
result of this growing feeling ? Is it not the preparatory 
spirit, which will eventually lead such men to acknow- 

* Hesiod in a celebrated passage, Op. v. 287, &c., cited by 
Xenophon Mem. ii. 1, 20; Prodicus, id. § 21 — 34, &c. 

t Good is rare ; evil manifold and most fruitful. Philo de Ebriet. 
§ 7; Leg. Alleg. i. 32; Quod Omn. Prob. Lib. § 10. Few seek 
excellence in the ways of prudence and temperance. De Agric. § 23. 
Cf. Leg. Alleg. 1. 2, § 24. 

c c 3 
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ledge the claims of Antichrist,* when he comes in his 
own name, and to devote themselves to his service ? It 
must be tremblingly remembered, that those will be 
given over to strong delusions, even to believe a lie, 
who receive not the love of the truth, that they may 
be saved.f 

The few have received this ; and therefore, though 
they also mourn and are troubled, on account of the 
painful scenes around them, they patiently wait for the 
true Deliverer. 

These also were once wanderers in the broad road, 
each in his own peculiar track, according to the 
diiferences of temperament, or of taste, inherent or 
acquired, which distinguish one man from another; 
and upon this each one entered naturally, without an 
effort or a struggle. It is " the course of this world,** 
the way of "the flesh;** but its end is death eternal. 
No smile from a heavenly Father, no grace from a 
compassionate Saviour, no consolation from a Holy 
Spirit can rest there ; no ray of hope, no experience of 
peace, can alleviate its fatal termination. The wicked, 
"though hand join in hand,** shall be " driven away in 
his wickedness,** as chaff before the whirlwind. 

Some, indeed, partially awakened to a sense of this 
danger, too readily acquiesce in a formal profession, in 
continued conformity to the standard of the multitude, 
or of their leaders, and whisper peace to themselves, 

♦ John V. 43. t 2 Thess. ii. 7—12. 
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because they accotnplisli a certain routine of duties, or 
because they discover, as they suppose, a vast superiority 
in their own character. Others, again, more aroused by 
a sense of the holiness of Jehovah, and by the solemn 
nearness of eternal realities, have anxiously inquired 
"how can man be just before God?" and when they 
have felt the impossibility of framing any adequate 
reply to this question from the conclusions of imaided 
intellect, have been so encompassed with the terrors 
of the Lord, as with avenging flames of fire, that they 
have cried out with fear, in the deep agonies of their 
souls, for pardon and deliverance. And yet even suclf 
strong feelings have gradually subsided amidst the bustle 
or the pleasures of the world; so that these anxious 
ones have eventually stopped short of the strait gate. 
But the few have been wrought upon more deeply and 
effectually, either through the instrumentaUty of warn- 
ings, or exhortations, or promises; gently, as Lydia, 
or terribly, as the Jailor ; or, perhaps, when full of fury 
and enmity against the truth, like Saul of Tarsus; or, 
it may be, when earnestly perusing the duly prized, 
but really unknown, testimonies of God, like the 
Ethiopian treasurer. All alike, however, when called 
by the voice of the good Shepherd Himself, according 
to His eternal purpose, by the power of His quickening 
Spirit, have believed in His love, and relied upon His 
finished work, and thus received Him into their hearts, 
in aU the fulness of His grace. 

Chiist Himself said, "I am the door," and "I am 
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the way," and " I am the Life." None assuredly but 
those who come to Him, and walk abidingly in Him, 
can enjoy the blessings of His kingdom, or finally obtain 
everlasting Hfe.* But it seems to be more accordant 
with the general scope of the present Scripture to regard 
** the strait gate" as here significant of repentance, or of 
the new birth, and to connect "the narrow way" with 
" the highway of holiness," by which alone any man can 
enter into the kingdom of God.f It thus enforces the 
ordinary call of Jesus and of His disciples to repentance; J 
as that is expanded in the apostolic exhortations to the 
Uorinthians to "be reconciled to God," and not ta 
"receive His grace in vain," but to come out and 
separate themselves from the imgodly,§ carefully avoid- 
ing any contact with "the unclean thing," || that they 
might be graciously received and acknowledged by a 
loving Father.^ 

'No cherished sin, no proud, self-righteous feelings 
can possibly pass through this strait gate. All accepted 
travellers to Zion must "walk circumspectly," and 
labour to " cleanse themselves from all filthiness of the 
flesh and spirit, perfecting holiness in the fear of God."** 
It is not that of ourselves we can either repent or 

* John X. 7 ; xiv. 6. f Isaiah xxxv. 8. 

t Matt. iv. 17, &c. § Compare Psahn L 

II Sin, or a spiritual idol. Cf. 1 John v. 21. 

f 2Cor. V. 20; vi. 1; 17, 18. 

** 2 Cor. vii. 1, too often disconnected from vi. 14 — 18; which is 
then perverted to show, that, in service and worship, fellowship is 
forbidden with unbelievers. 
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walk holily; bnt that "the precepts of the word are 
the usual instruments by which Grod works those things 
that He requires of us."* Eepentance must be preached 
in the I^ame of CJhrist alone.f It is a divine gift, but 
immediately resulting fix)m a distinct vision of a crucified 
Redeemer, through His Spirit ; and therefore its reality 
is ever attested by subsequent holiness of conduct. J 

The law is precise. " Ye shall observe to do as the 
Lord your God hath commanded you ; ye shall not turn 
aside to the right hand or to the left."§ The change to 
be realised is complete. "If any man be in Christ 
Jesus, he is a new creature; old things are passed 
away; behold all things are become new."|| 

Nor are the promises less distinct and explicit. " A , 
new heart also will I give you, and a new spirit will I 
put within you ; and I will take away the stony heart 
out of your flesh, and will give you an heart of flesh ; 
and I will put my Spirit within you, and cause you to 
walk in my statutes, and ye shall keep my judgments, 
and do them. And thine ears shall hear a word behind 
thee, saying, this is the way, walk ye in it, when ye 
turn to the right hand, and when ye turn to the left."^ 

Observe, however, where the Lord lays the emphasis ; 
it is upon entering in. There lies the difficulty. When 

* Bishop Reynolds. f Luke xxiv. 47. 

X Matt. iii. 8; Luke iii. 8; Acts xxvi. 18; 20. 

§ Deut. V. 32; Prov. iv. 25, 27. 

II 2Cor. V. 17; Gal. vi. 14, 15. 

^ Ezek. xxxvi. 26, 27; Isaiah xxx. 21. 
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that is overcome, the sheep must be safely guided and 
kept by a faithful God, according to His covenant, 
through the intercession of His Son.* This was not 
well understood by the ancient doctors of the church. 
" A thousand obstacles occur to our successful progress. 
Scarcely one here and there, perhaps not one, has 
reached the goal without a check or a fall. Many 
have run well for years, and then at last, in the very 
sunset of life, fallen into iniquity; nor have earnest 
penitents less repeatedly relapsed into their old ways." 
Such thoughts pressed gloomily on the mind of Philo,f 
and they are adopted by Chrysostom. " If few find the 
way, how much fewer reach the goal !" J With such a 
doctrine, peace must be impossible, or can only be 
maintained by dangerous self-confidence. But though 
Christians are only kept " through faith," in the way of 
obedience, watchfulness and prayer, it is the unequivocal 
promise of Jesus, that "His sheep shall never perish."§ 
Doubtless, therefore, as Hooker well observes, in pro- 
mising to save them, "God promised also to preserve 
them in that without which there can be no salvation, 
-as also fix)m that whereby it is irrecoverably lost." It is 
"the Father's good pleasure to give them the kingdom." 

♦ 1 Peter i. 5; John xvii. 11, 12, 15, &c.; Heb. vii. 25. 

t QiUBst in Gen. i. 85; iv. 45; in Exod. i. 7, H, 40; de Sonm. iL 
20,21; de Agric. § 28,29,40; deLeg. ii. 21; i. 28. Fragm. p. 
648 ; 654. " This belies the proverb, the beginning is half of the 
whole : let ns all walk humbly." 

t Op. T. iv. p. 420. " Many fail at the very mouth of the haven." 

i John X. 27, 28. 
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Their " names are written in heaven." They are ex- 
horted therefore not to fear, and even commanded to 
rejoice, as His own elect, the objects of His everlasting 
love.* 

It is true that those only who overcome all the 
manifold obstacles f to their triumph can enjoy the 
promises. J This is no time for ease and carnal in- 
difference. The Christian must "watch imto prayer," 
and "keep under his body, and bring it into subjection,"§ 
and thus " fight the good fight of faith," patiently " en- 
during hardness," and still press forwards in his appointed 
course with imwearied energy, until the priie is actually 
won. II But * ' the children of this world are wiser in their 
generation than the children of light ;"^ for they bear 
their object more steadily in view, and connect the end 

* Lake xii. 32; x. 20, &c. Note especially Mark xiii. 20; and 
John vi. 44, with Jerem. xxxi. 3. 

t Eph. vi. 12; Luke viii. 14; 1 Tim. i. 19; iv. 1—3, &c. 

t Rev. ii. 7; 11; 17; 26, &c.; James i. 12. 

§ 1 Cor. ix. 27, with the admonitory types and histories of the 
following passage, x. 1 — 12. It is a wretched gloss to say that the 
question here is not of life or salvation, but of reward. See 2 Tim. ii. 6, 
with iv. 7, 8. The believer is conscious that all is of grace, and yet 
acts as if all depended upon himself. " Conditional propositions," as 
Bishop Reynolds well says, " do not imply that our performances work 
upon God to do what He had said; as if the performance of the duty 
was only ours, and then the performance of the promise alone His; but 
they intimate the order and connexion, which the Lord has set amongst 
His own gifts." 

II 1 Cor.xvi. 13; PhU. iu. 12—14; Eph. vi. 10—17; Heb.xu. 1, 
&c. 

% Luke xvi. 8, 
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and the means more consistently together, ever watching 
for opportuiiities, eagerly apprehending them as they 
occur, and thus exerting themselves to the utmost to 
gain their end, whether stimulated by necessity, passion 
or desire. A monk, Pambos, when he visited Alexandria 
at the invitation of the celebrated Athanasius, is said to 
have burst into tears at the sight of a public performer, 
not only from horror, as he contemplated the misery 
that awaited her, the wages of her shame, but because 
he felt how much less earnest he was in seeking to 
please his God, than she was to gratify her wretched 
admirers. Let such considerations urge us to more holy 
self-suspicion, and more self-denying exertions to "make 
our calling and election sure ;"* not simply because " to 
our safety our own sedulity is required,"! as the means 
to an end, J but because sloth and lukewarmness at once 
dishonour our God, and bring leanness upon our own 
souls, or deprive us of all comforting assurances, unless 
we wilfully deceive ourselves. Grace alone can give us 
the victory, but that is never idle nor barren. § True 
faith, its result, leans with confidence on an Almighty 
arm, and on a faithful Promiser,!! and is never dis- 

* 2 Peter i. 5—12. 

t Hooker. 

X Both ordained by the same wisdom, and secared hj the same 
power. See the familiar illustration of this, drawn from Acts zxvii. 
31, with 22; 25, by Dr. Chahners and others. 

§ 1 Cor XV. 10. 

II 1 Cor. X. 13; Isaiah xHx. 15, 16; Uv. 9, 10, 17; Heb. vi. 17, 
18; Rom. yiii. 1; 31, &c. 
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appointed. " For whom He did predestinate, them He 
also called ; and whom He called, them He also justified ; 
and whom He justified, them He also glorified."* They 
are "more than conquerors through Him that loved 

them."t 

On this very account, however, it is the more 
necessary to look well to the first step. So many 
mistake or misrepresent the nature of true conversion, 
or the outward manifestations of the new hirth, in order 
to explain the fall of supposed converts, that it is most 
essential for us to entertain correct views on this point, 
lest we should acquiesce in a superficial change. A 
man may go very far, and yet be found wanting at the 
last. The difference between the wise and foolish 
virgins was imperceptible to man, and only ascertained 
by the latter, when it was too late to supply the defect. 
"We must look with greater satisfaction upon what is 
tremblingly proclaimed than upon an ostentatious pro- 
fession, ardently assumed; but the question is not the 
manner, but the reality of the change. Whether " per- 
suasion enter like a sunbeam," or be wrought amidst 
the gloom and darkness of the hurricane or earthquake, 
it must produce a burning, not a phosphorescent, light, 
and be witnessed by the abiding unction of the Holy 
Spirit. Then it knits the heart to Christ, as its " all in 
all;" it constrains the believer to hate, and to fight 

* Bom. viii. 30. Links in a golden chiun, which Satan can never 
sever. 

t Id. ver. 37. 

D D 
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against all sin ; it clothes him with humility; it inspires 
him with an earnest desire for the salvation of others, 
with delight in the society of the godly, and with a 
spirit of prayer and thanksgiving. 

Let none who are conscious of such an experience he 
discouraged, if others fall away and hecome reprohates, 
like Demas. " Will you judge of wheat hy chaff, which 
the wind hath scattered from amongst it? Have the 
children no hread, because the dogs have not tasted of 
it? Are Christians deceived of that salvation which 
they look for, because they are denied the joys of the 
life to come, which were no Christians ? Children abide 
in the house for ever; they are bondmen and bond- 
women that are cast out. — ^Babes, then, be not deceived. 
His servants forsake not God. They that separate 
themselves were amongst His servants; but if they 
had been of His servants, they had not separated 
themselves. They were amongst us, not of us, saith 
St. John; and St. Jude proveth it, because they were 
carnal and had not the Spirit.''* 

JN'either let our thin ranks ever dishearten us. The 
church is a ** little flock;" but when Elijah complained 
that he was left alone, seven thousand men had loyally 
adhered to his God in the midst of national apostacy. 
The prayers and sympathies of many hidden saints may 

* 1 John ii. 19; Jude 19. Hooker. It is vain, therefore, to urge 
the authority of Augustine, and " the (supposed) unanimous consent 
of all Christendom for fifteen hundred years," against the certainty of 
perseverance in true believers, as Barrow does. 
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similarly uphold us; and in a little while a great 
multitude will be revealed, whom no man can number, 
out of every nation and tribe and kindred upon earth, 
who have all alike repented and trodden the paths of 
holiness,* "having washed their robes and made them 
white in the blood of the Lamb," and who shall 
eventually enter with us into the heavenly Jerusalem, 
and unite in its songs of endless and triumphant joy. 

II. There are many deceivers in the world, and 
we must not expect to pursue our pilgrimage, without 
being more or less disturbed and tempted by their 
artifices and figments. 
« 

*^ Bewwre of false prophets ^^ which come to you in 
sheep^s clothing , hut inwa/rdly they are ravening wolves. X 
Ye shall know them hy their fruits. Do men gather 
grapes of thorns, or figs of thistles ? Evm so every good 
tree hringeth forth good fruit; hut a corrupt tree hringeth 
forth evil fruit, A good tree cannot hring forth evil 
fruit, neither can a corrupt tree hrifig forth good fruit. 
JSvery tree that hringeth not forth good fruit is hewn 
down, and cast into the fire. Wherefore hy their fruits 
ye shall know them,^^ {v, 15 — 20.) 

* Heb. xii. 14; Isaiah xxxv. 8. 

t " Teachers:" CampbeU. But see 2 Peter ii. 1. 

X The apostle warned the elders of Ephesus, that after his 
departure "grievous wolves would enter in among them, not sparing 
the flock." Acts. xx. 29. 

D D 2 
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At a later period, Jesus warned His disciples, that 
such prophets would show great signs and wonders, 
insomuch that, if it were possihle, they would deceive 
the very elect, as well as the multitude ; and He there- 
fore foretold the danger, that they might he prepared to 
meet it without loss.* The apostle tells the Corinthians 
that " Satan himself is transformed into an angel of 
light; therefore it is no great thing if his ministers 
also he transformed as the ministers of righteousness. "f 

These pernicious teachers have constantly appeared 
under some special garh, as "in sheep's clothing," with 
the names of God, and of righteousness and truth upon 
their lips, and with outward attractions which irre- 
sistibly arrested attention, and which might at first 
sight have even dazzled and confounded the mature 
Christian. There could he no security to the careless 
and superficial. Light nourished by vapours, hovering 
over low and marshy grounds, sometimes allures a 
benighted traveller, draws him aside from his road, a 
vain and weary course, into perilous or impassable 
morasses, and then suddenly expiring leaves him to 
darkness and despair. Such has been the illusion 
produced by false doctrine in almost every age of the 
church. 

The Lord here gives us a test by which prophets 
may be tried, and by which, if patiently tried, deceivers 
wiU be fuUy lumiasked. They may be discerned by 

* Matt. xxiv. 11; 24, 25, &c. f 2 Cor. xi. U, 15. 
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their finiits:* unholiness is the characteristic mark of 
deceit and Msehood. The apostle, therefore, reminded 
the Corinthians of the various proofs, which they had 
witnessed in his ministerial course, of his self-denying 
love, that he might expose the impostors, who troubled 
and distracted them by their arrogant assumptions.-)- 

This test, however, seems to be scarcely applicable 
in our day. Currency, at least, is often given to 
dangerous and subtle error by the apparent earnestness^ 
lofty demeanour, and unblemished reputation of its 
advocates. Perhaps, we should regard the languagfv 
of our Lord, as specially addressed to the disciples in 
the infancy of the church, when many pernicious errors* 
were inculcated by avowed advocates of licentiousness, 
Msely pretending to be inspired messengers from heaven. 
For other tests have been graciously vouchsafed to us in 
the completion of the sacred canon, and in increased 
facilities to apprehend its statements, and thus try ever}- 
novel doctrine by this unerring standard. Some precepts 
in the tenth chapter of this Gospel are evidently of a 
temporary character, as they were distinctly repealed 
by the commission given to the apostles to testify of 
Christ "in Samaria, and unto the uttermost parts of 
the earth ;" J and there is no repetition of this criterion 
of false teachers in other portions of the 'New Testament; 
60 that this also was probably personal and local. For 

* See iii. 8 — 10; xii. 33; Luke iii. 8, 9; xiii. 6 — 9; John xv. 
1—8. 

t 2 Cor. xi. ;|: Matt. x. 5; Acts i. 8. 

D D 3 
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it is idle to assert that " a false doctrine is as much a 
work as a wicked deed, and as really the out-growth of 
the inner maQ;''* when the question at issue is the falsity 
or truth of a particular teacher or pretended prophet. 

Otherwise we must apply the language of the Lord 
exclusively to those, who oppose essential principles, 
and overthrow the very foundation of faith; and we 
know unhappily too many cases, in which it is distinctly 
applicable at the present day. Witness the monstrous 
delusions of Mormonism. Eut, perhaps, a cautious 
inquirer might go further, and discern in the over- 
weening self-conceit, haughty self-sufficiency, bitter 
4ogmatism, and scornful contempt of others, exhibited 
by some innovators, and teachers of strange doctrines, 
the absence of that meekness, gentleness and humility, 
the fruits of heavenly love, the invariable marks of true 
wisdom, which a tree of righteousness, of the Lord's 
own planting, would necessarily yield; and thus learn 
to avoid them. 

Independently, however, of this, an important prac- 
tical lesson appears from a reference to the parallel 
passages to be manifestly involved in the connected 
illustration. It is not that the good tree is so by 
nature, or that an evil tree is incapable of change ;f 

* Trench p. 323. The Latin Homilist says, com sit pejus male 
credere quam male agere! Chrysost. Op. T. vii. p. 843. 

t Trench p. 324, 325; Chrysost. T. vii. p. 242. Philo speaks of 
" a tree of virtue, the fruits of which must necessarily be good and 
noble." De Gigant. § 1. 
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but that their true character must be clearly evidenced 
by their fruits in the proper season, whether that be 
earlier or later. " That which is bom of the spirit is 
spirit."* Those who have "received the engrafted 
word,"f and have been planted by the Father upon 
the banks of that river, "the streams whereof shall 
make glad the city of our God, "J must bring forth 
the fruits of the Spirit, " in all goodness, righteousness 
and truth. "§ A "good tree cannot bring forth evil 
fruit;" or, as St. John|| writes without a figure, "who- 
soever is bom of God doth not commit sin; for His 
seed remaineth in him, and he cannot sin, because he is 
bom of God." These passages mutually explain each 
other. It is not that corrupt fruit is never found on 
a good tree; but that its produce invariably bears a 
characteristic mark. The grapes may be small, im- 
perfect, or even mouldy; the figs may prematurely 
decay; much blossom may belie its fair promise, and 
never produce any fruit ; and the crop may be scanty, 
even when most perfect. But it is impossible to mis- 
take the trees in either case for thorns and thistles. 
It is thus with the Christian. ^N^ot absolutely free 
from sin,^ not secure against the effects of temptation ; 



* John iii. 6. 

f James i. 21. 

% See Psalm xlvi. 4; Jerera. xvii. 8; Isaiah Ixi. 3; Matt. xv. 13. 

§ Gal. V. 22, 23; PhiL i. 11; Eph. v. 9. 

D 1 John iii. 9. 

^ 1 John i. 8. 
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sometimes overtaken with a grievous fault,* often doing 
little in the service of God, and marring his best acts by 
constitutional frailties ; and deeply conscious at all times 
that his only security is in daily confession to his Father, 
and in daily application to the blood of sprinkling ; and 
yet sinning not! That is, sin is not his habit, or his 
characteristic; he cannot sin as others do; but his 
habitual walk is upright and unblameable before men, 
because he is "a new creature, the workmanship of 
God," whose grace and Spirit abide in him, restraining 
and modi^dng his thoughts and feelings, and con- 
straining him to act and speak aright. 

On the other hand, "a corrupt tree cannot bring 
forth good fruit:" for "that which is bom of the flesh 
is flesh." All the actions of the ungodly are evil,t 
because they lack that principle of faith, and that 
motive of love, which alone can render any works of 
ours acceptable to God ; and therefore, however plausible 
they may appear to undisceming men, judgment impends 
over them ; and the actors must speedily fall under its 
sword, and perish in its fires. For, as Augustine clearly 
perceived, it is not acts, or works of righteousness, 
which may be only " splendid sins," which can render 
a man righteous ; but the character of the man which 
" determines the value" of his acts, and gives a tone 
and colour to his works. J 

♦ GaL vi. 1 ; 1 John ii. 1. 

t Because their object or aim is not right, as Clement of Alexandria 
observed. % See Trench p. 323. 
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m. We need, therefore, to be on our guard, not 
only against false prophets, hut against the danger of 
resting in a false and empty profession ourselves. For 
we are not only liable to be deceived by others, but 
even to deceive ourselves, and thus to whisper a false 
peace to our souls, when there is no peace from God. 
" Some men's sins are open beforehand, going before to 
judgment; and some men they foUow after."* Hear 
the words of Christ. 

" Not every one that saith unto me, Lord, Lord, shall 
enter into the kingdom of heaven, hut he that doeth the 
mil of my Father which is in heaven. Many will say 
unto me in that day. Lord, Lord, have we not prophesied 
in thy name ? and in thy name have cast out devils ?] and 
in thy name done many wonderful works. And then wiU 
I profess unto them, I never knew you ; depa/rt from me, 
ye that work iniquity, ^^ {v, 21 — 23.) 

The earnest repetition, Lord, Lord, would seem to 
intimate the profession of more than ordinary regard, J 
and of entire dependence upon the authority of Christ 
as a Ruler; but something far higher is essential. 

♦ 1 Tim. V. 24. 

t Or " demons :" for ^ai/Aovicc are never confounded with o Sia^oXor, 
**the devil," or Satan. As the actions of the demons are expressly 
distinguished from those of the man possessed, in each Gospel narrative, 
we cannot deny their existence, as Campbell justly remarks, without 
admitting that the sacred historians were either deceived themselves 
in regard to them, or intended to deceive their readers. (Prel. Diss. 6.) 

X Campbell. 
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Christiaiiity is not a system, on which we are to 
speculate with admiring interest, but a message fraught 
with power to impart life, and to r^ulate the imparted 
life of belierers. Heaven is a holy place, into which 
none may be admitted but those whose hearts have 
been prepared for it on earth, through sanctification of 
the Spirit; for no others could enjoy its bliss, even if 
admitted there; for the kingdom is "the inheritance of 
the saints" alone. The divine will is accomplished in 
its glorious mansions, at all times, without a doubt, or 
a murmur, or a hesitatiug thought; and, as already 
shown, the children of Grod, or heirs of that kingdom 
not only pray that it may be similarly done upon earth, 
but (in their measure,) through His grace,* do it 
themselves ! 

The bliss set before us cannot be consummated until 
the appearing of the kingdom, for which we have been 
taught to long and pray, as a promise of joy. But in 
that day of solemn trial and probation, many fond hopes 
wiU be eternally blasted, as many false pleas will be 
overruled. 

In earlier ages men had often recourse to cruel and 
barbarous rites to appease an offended Grod, who was 
generally regarded in the light of a harsh Judge or 
savage Tyrant ; but now the world commonly ridicules 

* For thongh withoat Christ we can do nothing acceptably, John 
XV. O; Paul says, **I can do aU things throogh Christ which 
strengtheneth me." Phil. ir. 13. Cf. Psahn IxxL 16; Isaiah xhr. 
24; Zech. iy. 6; Deut xxxiiL 29; Gen. xlix. 24; 2 Cor. xiL 9, 10. 
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such notions, and talks of nothing but the mercy of the 
Almighty, and therefore takes no heed to the declaration, 
which warns it of the straitness of the gate, and of the 
narrowness of the unfrequented way of life, walking 
presumptuously in that careless self-dependence, which 
the wonderful progress of art and of scientific discoveries 
probably tends to promote. The truth is thus continually 
perverted by one sided views and partial statements.* 
But we must neither forget the mercy, nor the holiness 
of Jehovah. 

The judgments daily occurring around us prove, 
that, however slow to wrath. He cannot be mocked 
with impunity, or appeased by mere Up service and 
formal professions. 

Even now Christian consistency is essential to the 
enjoyment of true peace. The traveller, when he 
reaches the brow of some commanding eminence, 
anxiously awaits the sunrise, which is to open out to 
his enraptured gaze a world-renowned prospect, and 
to light it up with almost unearthly glory; kindling 
an intense glow of corresponding enthusiasm in his own 
bosom. But he has often returned disappointed. The 
prospect was interrupted and marred by mists and 
clouds, which the sun failed to penetrate; and all was 
cold and gloomy. The Christian pilgrim has likewise 

* Les grandeurs et les mis^res de I'homme sont tellement visibles, 
qu'il faut n^cessairement que la veritable religion nous enseigne, qu'il 
y a en lui quelque grand principe de grandeur, et en m^me tempa 
quelque grand principe de mis^re. Pascal Pens6es. P. 2, Art. 5. 
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panted with conscious weakness after an assarance of 
the truth ; and now, perhaps, " the inheiitance of the 
saints" lies stretched before his nnreiled eyes, glorionslj 
errayed in hearenly light and beauty. He has an 
earnest, a spiritual foretaste, of the kingdom. "The 
Sun of Righteousness" has risen upon him "with 
healing in His wings ;" the air is pure, and exhilirates 
his happy spirit ; each feature in the prospect is clearly 
distinguishable. It is the vision of holy MtlL But a 
careless or ungodly walk invariably raises douds and 
vapours, which rapidly involve everything in obscurity 
and gloom. That is a time for humiliation and special 
prayer. God is hiding His face from His children ; and 
they vainly seek to behold Him.* But this is the result 
of His love,f to bring them nearer to Himself, and to 
give them a clearer insight into the deeper mysteries of 
His grace. 

It seems, therefore, to be a strange and most un- 
scriptural notion to represent assurance as of the essence 
of justifying fEdth,J or to define the latter, with some 
eminent writers, as a certain knowledge of God's eternal 
love towards us, and an assurance of our personal 
salvation. § For, eagerly as this privilege of the covenant 

* See Job xxxiv. 29 ; xxiiL 8, 9 ; Psalm xxx. 7. 

t Isaiah Ivii. 17, 18. Ratherford speaks of Christ^s ''wise love 
that feedeth as with hanger^ and maketh us &t with wants and 
desertions." 

X See Job xxiii. 10; Isaiah 1. 10. 

§ Its proper object is Christ alone. John iii. 15, 16, &c. See 
Gen. XT. 6, 
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is to be desired, a variety of circumstances deprives 
many a devoted Christian of its joys. Deep and not 
nnwise feelings of self-suspicion, a conscience peculiarly 
sensitive, a temperament nervously anxious, a weakness 
of faith or of understanding, a temptation of peculiar 
severity, a chastisement of protracted duration, may 
hinder him from ascending the spiritual Pisgah, or, when 
he has done so, may mar his prospect, or dim his vision. 
Let us beware, then, how we "make the heart of 
the righteous sad," and add burdens to their fainting 
spirits ; whilst we warn ardent enthusiasts of the danger 
of presumption, and of the frequency with which an 
unholy confidence is maintained, or a false assurance 
enjoyed. For many " have a name to live," who con- 
tinually deceive themselves, in the profession of earnest 
love to a Saviour, upon whose laws they trample with- 
out scruple. For their pretended faith neither animates 
their minds, nor influences their hearts, nor stimulates 
them to act otherwise than the world around them, 
whatever may be the extent of their spiritual illumi- 
nation. But, as the Lord here states, the mere exercise 
of the gifts of the Spirit (charismata) will be vainly 
pleaded by many in that day, because they are altogether 
strangers to His abiding influence, or to holiness of 
conduct. It has been supposed that their plea refers 
to an earlier stage of their experience, before they fell 
into sin; but Chrysostom justly rejects this gloss, rightly 
concluding that the highest spiritual gifts were bestowed 
upon the unworthy at the first planting of the church 

£ £ 



iat xss enssSET haeSSL fat €? tlie faller MiBifrrtattMn of 
the drvise pov?.* Xke a^nsde ^eals of tbeir m- 
pnfeabie e&anecer in cbe afaacBce of dnmr.f Men 
Hsitt ppjphfST. as iuu.«.» sB^ SaiiL cr cast cnt devils 
ami do odus Birrarify.. in^ieBaaBe of die Lead, and 1)^ 
Tstoe <^ uiEhiTTTtT az&d powr moved. froBi Bin, like 
Judas, and tiec ~ kve^ die wTUses <^ TaffrnghtPouHaeaiy'* 
or »l!*^!»h ^eEzLgs of eery, jcakosr azid nalieey and 
opcnlr d53O0€T the kno^vn comuBmrhfifnto of God, or 
seek nothing ^^^^t tiian. dbor cnm agggandLaiHMil and 

Tlie historT c^ Somsiai aJibfda inany soiemn WMTiings 
in dns respect. Tbe Isw of die Xaaaartps was ceremomal 
xcd sTTsLoHesI: but it repaired tiioee nado' it to be 
peeoHariT lu^ and Grcnmspcet in dieir walk befixe 
Jeborah. As. moreor^, SsmscKL was powerfallj moved 
by the S|Hrxt. be wroogbt extraordiiiary marvels on 
behalf of laaeL But no m^oe ceremomal, or extcmal 
gift vrill ensore die saiu!tifiea[tioii of the soiiL He was 
repeatedh- decoved and ouaiared by bad compaooy; and 
thoix^ oftai reyfu%ed stiQ refosed to kam wisdom.^ 
Philistine women were the enemies of bis God; but he 
loved them. He saw, he coveted, he embraced. Cao^t 

* T. Tn. p. 248. 249: T. t. p. 172: 292. 

"f 1 Cor. zm. 1. 2L AngioBtiiK fireqaco^ wvss againat the viah 
'*' to be sgnaliaed in the chorcii £ar gx^ wixkh aiwaTs being with 
them the danger of ptxffing np riut professor, ratbo- tban for graces, 
whkfa win keep Mm hnniWe.' See Luke x. 17—20. (Trwch.) 

t See Pnwr. xxxx. L 
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like the poor fly in the spider's web, his straggles only 
tended to involve him more completely in the power of 
his deadliest foes. Again and again, he listened with 
strange infatuation to the allurements of Delilah, and 
fell whoUy under the influence of her bewitching arts, 
without any suspicion of the ill disguised aim of her 
importunate solicitations. He was thus brought to a 
stupid, senseless state, deprived of "the badge of his 
consecration, the pledge of his strength;" and having 
departed from his God, he became like a withered 
branch; and yet he was unaware of the sad change, 
and thought to do as aforetime, whereas " the Lord was 
departed from him."* 

In his case, indeed, we believe that repentance 
ensued, and that the work of grace, seemingly ex- 
tinguished, was savingly renewed; but we know that 
this is not invariably the case with gifted professors, or 
with the subjects of spiritual illumination. We must, 
therefore, carefully distinguish between the influences 
^nd the indwelling of the Spirit. The first are often 
experienced for a season under the zealous preaching of 
the Gospel, or in times of peculiar susceptibility to 
religious impressions, and then constrain many persons 
to adopt a stricter course of life, to make a distinct 
profession of religion, to cherish bright hopes, and even 
in many particulars to act consistently. Their con- 
versation and ministry may often be distinguished by 

* Judges xvi. 20. 
E E 2 
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peculiar knowledge and spiritual understanding. Bat 
sooner or later these effects pass away, and a careless 
and unholy walk marks the enlightened but unconverted 
professor. Luxuriant foliage thus often ' delights the 
eye, when there is no mature fruit to refresh the 
traveller, or to recompense the owner; and therefore 
the barren branch is cut off, and cast into the fire.* 
But the Spirit dwells abidingly in the elect ; not as an 
external influence, but as a living principle ; not " as a 
wayfaring man that tumeth aside to tarry for a night, 
a stranger in the land,"t l^^t as a loving guest, or 
rather a permanent inmate in His own house. His 
presence is, therefore, manifested by holy fruits ; since, 
as already stated, there is a new creation of every sonl, 
in which the divine love is shed abroad by His power.} 
Here, however, another humbling truth is pressed upon 
our attention. The divine Guest may be grieved, and 
His godly motions resisted, as by Samson, so that His 
indwelling may not be attested as it ought to be by that 
pervading influence over all the thoughts, words and 
conduct, which it is His prerogative and delight to 
exercise. The exhortations of St. Paul strikingly evince 
this. "Be filled with the Spirit."§ Cherish His 
suggestions, spread as it were all your sails, that you 
may catch every breath of heaven to waft you to the 
haven of rest; prayerftdly watch against every evil 
thought, which might ptmeh\\ the spark of holy fire 

* John XV. 2; 6. f Jerem. sir. 8. J Rom. v. 5. 

§ Eph. y. 18. I 1 Thess. t. 19. 
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whicli He has kindled, and guard against every light 
and careless act, or ebullition of temper, which might 
prieve* a tender, susceptible Friend. The too constant 
experience of Christians affords a plain and humiliating 
commentary upon these various admonitions. They 
mourn so often, because they have grieved the Spirit, 
and thus lost the joy of assured salvation. They live 
80 far below their privileges, because they will not seek 
with sufficient earnestness to cherish and to realise His 
fulness. But observe the prayer of the Psalmist under 
circumstances similar to those of Samson, as it is recorded 
for the direction and encouragement of penitent back- 
sliders. He deeply felt that he might justly have been 
cut off from the diviue Presence, but whilst %e asks for 
the restoration of his joy, he prays not for the gift or 
restoration of the Spirit, but that He may not be taken 
from him, and that his soul might henceforth be upheld 
(more perfectly) by His bountiful grace.f In the 
mystical song, indeed, the north and south winds are 
figuratively invoked to blow upon the garden, with their 
sharp, invigorating, or soft and gentle breezes, that its 
spices might flow out; J or, that, through the outworking 
energies of the indwelling Spirit, the actual graces of 
the church might be exhibited in the sweet savour and 
holy unction, which at favoured seasons exhilirate all 
arouud. It is thus that Christ iutercedes for His people, 
and secures an answer of peace to their humble prayers ; 

* Eph. iv. 30. t Psalm li. 11, 12. % Cant. iv. 16. 

£ £ 3 
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wliilst the prophet assures us in tiie Father^s name, that 
He will not hide Bjs tauce any m<Hie from them, becanse 
He has poured ont Hjs Spirit npon them;* which is 
at once an '* earnest of their inheritance/' and a seal of 
their adoption, '^nnto the day of redemption," now 
" ready to be revealed."f 

To tiiose, howerer, who are altogether strangers to 
this higher gift, that will be a day of unspeakable 
terrors. ''All things that offend, and all who do 
iniquity" must then be gathered out of the (visible) 
kingdom,^ and consumed by the ¥rrath of Jehovah; 
for all secrets shall then be revealed, when "judgment 
is laid to the line, and righteousness to the phimmet,"§ 
and the righteous are severed for ever from the wicked, 
the sheep from the goats, the wheat from the tares, the 
grain from the cha£^ the wise from the fooUsh, and 
those that serve God from those that serve Him n0t;|| 
that the irreversible sentence may be pitmouneed i^^on 
all sinful and hollow professors, whatever may have 
been their gifts, or the ardor of their hopes^ ''I never 
htetc you; depart from me, ye that work iniquity." 
For He had never acknowledged them by putting ffis 
seal up<m them, nor known them by name, as He knows 

* Ezek. xxxix. 29. 

t Eph. L 13, 14; IT. 30; 2 Cor. L 22; T. 5, witili Bom. viH. 23; 



1 Peter L 5. He that doeth the will of God afaideth iior em. 1 John 
iL 17. 

X Katt. xiiL 41. 

§ Isaiah xxriil 17. | Mabchi m. 18, &c 
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His sheep, approves their way, and befriends them 
constantly, as His friends and brethren.* 

But whither shall those depart, who are banished 
from the source of light and joy and life ? Eejected by 
the Father, disowned by Jesus, they can inherit nothing 
but shame, condemnation and death, in outer and ever- 
lasting darkness. It has been well said, that the thought 
of exclusion from the presence of Christ, and from the 
privileges of the kingdom should suffice to fill our minds 
with terror and dismay, independently of the torments of 
hell.f But this thought can only operate upon those 
who have some knowledge of their character, and of the 
joy which they involve. Our feelings on the subject 
are therefore applied by Augustine as a sort of test 
of our spiritual condition. Are we "lovers of God, or 
merely fearers of hell?" Is it the dread of the con- 
sequences of banishment from Christ, and the after pains 
and penalties, or of the simple banishment and exclusion 
fix)m His presence, which clothes the sentence, " depart 
from me," with terror to our minds ?J If the latter, 
surely it is a token for good. Those who shudder above 
all things at the prospect of being driven away by Jesus 
from His presence, must really know and love His 
Name, and must therefore be the objects of His love; 
and such He will never leave nor forsake. 

* In the ordinary sense of the term Jesas knows all men and all 
things alike; bat in scriptoral language knowledge frequently implies 
favor and approbation. John x. 14; 27; Psahn i. 6; Nahum i. 7; 
See Heb. ii. 11. 

t Chrysost. T. iv. p. 644, &c. J Trench p. 333, 334. 



IT* We are warned of all liieBe caronmsianoes of 
terror, that, ere the day of giaoe is xttssed izreooTerably 
away, we may seek 'die merey and campafirifwi of 
Emmanuel^ who caxxie to " Bare His people fixmi their 
sins,'' and who will gracioufily reoeire all who oome to 
Him now, and '' taJbe away all their iniquity/' however 
gross and manifold. 

" Therefore who9oever hearetk these sayings of mine, 
and doeth them, I wiU liken him unto a wise mah, which 
built his house upon a* rock ; and the rain descended, and 
the floods came, and the winds blew, and beat upon that 
home ; and it fell not ; for it was founded upon a rock. 
And every one that heareth these sayings of mine, and 
doeth them not, shall be likened unto a foolish man, which 
built his house upon the sand. And the rain descended, 
and the floods came, and the winds blew, and beat upon 
that house, and it fell, and great was the fall of itJ^ 
{v, 24—27.) 

For it is "not the hearers of the law," but "the 
doers of the law," as already shown, that are justified 
before God.f St. James forcibly insists upon the danger 
of solf-deccption in this particular. J The mere hearer 
roHcmbles a person who beholds his natural face in a 
glass, and then retires in entire forgetfiilness of its 
report. Those alone are truly wise and blessed, who 
continue looking into the perfect law of liberty, and 

* " Tlie rock." Campbell. See Luke viii. 6; 13, with Mark iv. 6, 
t Rom. ii. IS. % James i. 22^25. 
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thus attain to self-knowledge ; and then, as not forgetful 
hearers, but active doers of the word, endeavour to 
correct whatever is amiss in themselves by this unerring 
standard of conformity to the Lord. For it is their 
privilege to behold His glory without a veil in the 
mirror of His Gospel; and it is in the contemplation 
of this, that the Spirit operates effectually by His 
transforming energy upon their hearts,* according to 
the purpose of His grace. 

The present illustration scarcely requires any com- 
ment. The most beautiful, or the most commodious 
and highly finished edifice must fall, if its foundation 
has been laid without sufficient care. A wise builder 
is never satisfied, until he has reached the solid rock. 
There are^ situations in which the choice of a site is 
pecidiarly important, such as those deep ravines, and 
fertile vaUeys, dry and smiling at times, which are 
liable to sudden inund^ions of great extent and violemce, 
after tempests which occur unnoticed at a distance. 
No prudent man would ever think of building in places, 
where even travellers are sometimes exposed to danger. 
For the apostle specifies amongst his ministerial trials, 
as he journeyed from city to city to preach the Gospel, 
"perils of waters," (or, literally, of rivers.)^ For a 
season, indeed, all might seem to be well, and appearances 
might deceive both the careless builder and the unwarned 
traveller ; but when the clouds gather, and the tempest 

♦ See 2 Cor. iii. 18. f 2 Cor. xi. 26. 
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bursts, the illusion is rapidly dispelledy-as the mshing 
flood sweeps all before it ; so that comfort, security and 
refuge are alike unattainable by the unhappy victim of 
his own negligence and folly. Let not an impatient 
desire to escape present trouble or labour ensnare us; 
there is but one way of safety: let us go and build 
upon the rock. Besting upon the Saviour, assured of 
the truth of His word, and obeying His precept, or, 
as the proverb testifies, "hearkening unto His voice," 
we shall " dwell safely and quiet from fear of evil."* 
The storms and floods, which threaten and overwhelm 
the disobedient, shall pass by His sanctuary without 
injury; for He has become "the author of eternal 
salvation to all that obey Him."f 

The parable of the sower presents the responsibilities 
of hearers to our notice in more detail. J Little will be 
learnt, and stiU less retained, where the attention is not 
stimulated by a sense of need, or where the heart is unin- 
terested. Ezekiel§ was surrounded by gratified hearers. 
Thoy expressed much affection, as if they were really on 
the Lord's side ; they were charmed with his eloquence 
and style; but they would not act upon his counsel, 
nor renounce the covetousness of their hearts. || This 



♦ Prov. i. 33. 
t Heb. V. 9. 

i Matt. xiii. ; Mark iv. ; Luke viii. 
§ Ezek. zzxiii. 31, 32. 

II Chrysostom repeatedly complains of his hearers. On festivals 
the church was thronged; at other times, a very inconsiderable number 
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world is too "fall of wantonness and gauds" to give 
befitting audience to the Gospel. "We tread, as it were, 
on the shifting sand. The fresh footmarks may show 
that an impression has been made ; but as the tide flows 
again in its wonted course, every trace of these is 
rapidly and lastingly effaced. 

of persons assembled. See T. v. p. 222, on Rom. xii. 20. " Beloved, 
Christianity is not a mere pastime, or incidental work. We constantly 
say this, but we effect no good." 
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CHAPTER IX. 

THE CONCLirSION. 

** And it came to pass, when Jems had ended these 
sayings, the people were astonished at his doctrine ; for 
he toAight them as one ha/oing authority and not as the 
ScrihesJ* {v. 28, 29.) 

THE Scribes were accustomed to take some topic for 
discussion, or some scripture for particular con- 
sideration amongst their disciples, and to offer various 
interpretations of this, partly symbolical, partly mystical. 
They seem to have alleged the opposite views of ancient 
doctors without scruple, and to have allowed the utmost 
freedom of discussion.* In contrast with a mode of 
instruction, so well adapted to the inferior object of 
simply exercising aud disciplining the human mind, 
the direct, imhesitating and dogmatical teaching of the 
Lord must necessarily have excited much astonishment. 

* See Conybeare and Howson. Life and Letters of St. Paul, V. i. 
p. 63. Chrysostom first stated the opinions of others on Gal. iL 11, 
and then his own, leaving his hearers to choose for themselves. T. v. 
p. 815. 
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Truth was no longer announced as a matter of opinion, 
or of private discussion ; because it is not a speculative, 
but a practical thing, a positive and eternal law. 
Whatever doubt or hesitation might befit human ex- 
positors of philosophical theories, conscious of their 
liability to err, there could be no place for these, where 
the Teacher came from heaven to ^imounce the mind of 
God. But the authority with which He now spoke was 
not that of a Lawgiver, but of a Witness. 

It was thus, that, when He stood before the Roman 
governor, who sat arrayed in all the pomp and dignity 
of his oflSce, as the proud representative of the triumphant 
rulers of the world, and who examined with unwonted 
curiosity such a mysterious Prisoner, Jesus replied in 
the loftier dignity and more sublime triumph of meek 
simplicity and unsullied innocence, and referred without 
hesitation to the character of His mission. "To this 
end was I bom, and for this cause came I into the 
world, that I should bear witness unto the Truth." 
His very presence struck awe into unprejudiced spec- 
tators ; and every one who was of the truth heard His 
voice. They felt it to be divine; for it touched a 
responsive chord in every divinely inspired soul. 

Truth has a two-fold aspect, the objective and the 
subjective ; for we may either regard it in its essential 
character, in relation to things to be believed, or in its 
relation to ourselves, as an experience to be realised, or 
a moral code to be observed. Pilate probably regarded 
it exclusively in the first point of view, in which he knew 
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that it had been die ob|€ct <^ k»ig and earnest in- 
Te^tigation by men of mig^ity intdkct, and of admired 
Tiitne, dioiigh himself incapable <^ any personal sym- 
pathy with their longing a^iiiations after the only 
treasoie. which is alike pjeapant and ptecioas, or really 
gnffifient to satisfr an immortal spint. Many of their 
Tarioas systems and condieting goesses, or elaborate 
efforts to roll back the xeiL which ccmcealed the majesty 
and exquisite praporikms of its divine and eternal foran 
from m<Mtal view, had been beantifolly impressed with 
characteristic marks of their sublime inteDects. These 
were still enforced by the fervid eloquence and lofty 
ima£:inations of their author? : but they had all 
manifestly failed. Vague contradictory qtecolatiais 
were rapidly multiplied; every one had something to 
add, or to omix. or to qualify and explain; and each 
successive tide efBsu^ed one or m<»e of the subtle schemes, 
which each successive genoratioQ traced so disdMHnately 
up<m the shifting sand. PlausOnlity could not satisfy 
the anxious soul, sparks of human kindling could not 
really warm the heart ; a well defined object was still 
wanting to give efficacy to the &et8 asserted, and to the 
doctrines inculcated. Despair consequently too often 
succeeded to the baffled anticipaticHis of ardent hope. 
Many hastily concluded that the proseeuti<m of inquiries^ 
hitherto so barren and inconclusive, was utterly fruitless; 
and that all positive assertion was more or less un- 
warrantable and ridiculous. Truth was therefore re- 
presented as sunk in a deep unfathflmable well; for 
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even in the dense gloom of scepticism, men instinctively 
recognised its existence, though practically valueless. 
Such probably was the feeling of Pilate, as he paused 
awhile in wonder, and then exclaimed, " what is 
truth?" and without waiting for a reply passed on, 
and regarding the accused before him, as a mere day- 
dreamer and harmless enthusiast, who vainly pretended 
that He could solve the mystery, hitherto unexplained, 
and by mere human reason really inexplicable, simply 
told an infuriated multitude, that he found no fault in 
Jesus of l^azareth. 

And, indeed, had He not come down from heaven to 
xmfold the Eternal and Immutable, and to reveal Him 
unto us, as far as it was possible for the finite creature 
to receive the revelation of such transcendent glory, we 
should be still wandering on the dark mountains in 
confirmed despair. Human reason has been tested, and 
failed ; speculation has exhausted its resources ; it only 
remains for authority to speak, and to exact implicit 
faith in "the foolishness of preaching," or in the 
testimony of an infallible witness, first speaking by 
Himself, and subsequently by His representatives. 

But it was in the second point of view, that the 
truth was now contemplated by the people, who listened 
to Jesus with wonder and delight. He had not discussed 
doctrines, or heavenly and unseen realities; He had 
made no new revelation of the Godhead; He had un- 
folded no abstract, mysterious idea. It was the will 
of the Father, which had been declared in simple but 

F F 2 
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authoritative language; and the consciences of the 
hearers bore witness to its equity and excellence. 

For the immutable distinction between good and 
evil may be overlaid by the passions and desires of 
individuals, or by the perverse ingenuity of speculators, 
or by the prevalent illusions of a corrupt generation ; 
but it cannot be suppressed, or entirely concealed.* 
The heathen, as the apostle testifies to the Romans, 
showed the work of the law, to which HteraUy and 
formally they were strangers, written in their hearts, 
by the testimony of their own accusing or approving 
consciences.f Their moral vision might be darkened; 

* Archelaus held that right and wrong were not defined by 
nature, but by law or the received opinions of mankind, but this nation 
is justly ridiculed by the celebrated Aristophanes, as opposed to our 
common instincts. (Aves v. 755, 756; Ranae v. 1471, parodying a 
line of Euripides. Cf. Machon ap. Athen. xiii. p. 602.) No sophistry 
or art can altogether eiface "the work of the law written in the heart." 
Tacitus forcibly alludes to the inherent odiousness of crime; (adeo 
invisa sunt scelera. Hist. iii. 31.) Compare a fine passage in Persios, 
Sat. iiL V. 35 — 38. Whatever, indeed, may be the variations of 
opinion prevalent amongst different nations, Hartley justly observes 
that " the rule of life drawn from the practice and opinions of mankind 
corrects and improves itself perpetually, till at last -it determines 
entirely for virtue, and excludes all kinds and degrees of vice." 
Compare Cicero de Fin. iii. 11. (Quis autem honesta in familia 
institutus, et educatus ingenue, non ipsa turpitudine, etiam si eum 
laesura non sit, offenditur? quis animo aequo vidit eum, quern impure 
ac flagitiose putet vivere? quis non odit sordidos, vanos, leves, futiles?) 
De Amicit c. 7. (Stantes plaudebant in re ficta: quid arbitramur in 
vera fuisse faeturos? facile indicabat ipsa natura vim suam: cum 
homines, quod facere ipsi non possent, id recte fieri in altero judicarent.) 

f Rom. ii. 15. 
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iniquity and lust might fill the world with misery ; but 
none have ever been found so utterly degraded, as to 
receive a professed teacher of what is criminal as a 
messenger from heaven;* neither of old was there a 
single city in the civilised world, according to Philo, 
in which there dwelt not multitudes, accustomed to 
celebrate " the ever virgin" virtue.f The apostle, 
therefore, had no fear of being misunderstood, when he 
appealed to the moral sense of the Philippian converts. 
"Whatsoever things are true, whatsoever things are 
honest, whatsoever things are just, whatsoever things 
are pure, whatsoever things are of good report, if there 
be any Tirtue, and if there be any praise, think on these 
things. "J He has no new rule to inculcate; no moral 
code to supersede, whether in Israel or in the Grentile 
world; but only to free the recognised one from the 
glosses of misapprehension, and to point to the source 
of all acceptable obedience. 

And thus we find that the enemies of Christianity 

* II n'est pas dans la natnre humaine quelque abrutie qu'elle 
puisse 6tre de croire h. un homme qui viendroit enseigner le crime. 
Voltaire. 

t De Mut. Nom. § 36, Si le plus m^chant des hommes pouvait 
^tre un autre que lui m^me, il voudroit 6tre homme de bien. Rousseau 
Nouv. H61. ii. 11. 

J Philip, iv. 8. Philo says that each virtue involves its own 
recompense. De Parent. Col. § 10, with de Somn. ii. 5. Barrow 
similarly remarks that " each religious performance hath happy fruits 
growing from it, and blissful rewards assigned to it. All pious 
dispositions are fountains of pleasant streams, which by their confluence 
do make up a full sea of felicity." (V. i. p. 70.) 

r F 3 
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were accustomed to oppose the truth by constantly 
accusing its advocates of vicious and immoral conduct,* 
thus instinctively recognising the unwritten law of Gk)d 
themselves, at the very time when their own customs 
were most diametrically opposed to its holy requirements. 
How, then, could the multitude resist the authority 
with which Jesus spoke ? A secret and unaccountable 
influence often pervades a congregation, even where the 
majority may be unconverted, and utter strangers to 
any salutary impressions, when a man of prayer speaks 
from the heart with holy and spiritual affection, although 
he uses the most ordinary language, and never broaches 
any novel thought, and this simply because the unction 
of the Spirit is upon him. And here Emmanuel, the 
Prophet, of whom Moses wrote, to whom the Father 
gave the Spirit without measure, was addressing the 
people, who had flocked to Him ftx)m all the surrounding 
country, and even in part from more remote localities, 
under the conviction that He had power to work the 
most stupendous miracles, and who were themselves 
eye witnesses of such power. They were, however, 
astonished rather than converted, as a warning to us. 

* See Justin M. Apol. i. 70; ii. 61 ; (A.D. 163.) Athenag. Legat. 
c. 5, (A.D. 178); Tertall. ApoL c. 2; de Cult. Faem. c. 4; Minucios 
Felix (A.D. 210) &c. Such reports are said to have been actively 
propagated by malicious Jews. Justin Dial. p. 234: (ed. Colon 1686.) 
Cf. Tertull. ad Nat. i. 14. But Pliny clearly ascertained their utter 
falsity, and the innocent simplicity of the Christians, whom he per- 
secuted in Bithynia, (A.D. 102 or 109,) in the reign of Trajan. Ep. 
X. 97. Cf. 1 Peter iii. 13—17. 
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Nothing less than Almighty energy can transform the 
soul, or quicken the careless sinner. Many forsook 
Jesus, after some experience of His mercy and wisdom, 
because they could not hear what seemed to them "hard 
sayings," or reaUy "receive the things of the Spirit." 
Whilst, therefore, we rejoice, that we have no uncertain 
glosses or traditions before us, but masses of pure gold,* 
the words of eternal truth, and of divine wisdom, we 
must remember with holy awe, that it is the Spirit 
alone, who can quicken us, or enable us to apprehend 
them eagerly, thankfully, and profitably. 

Our Teacher is also the Saviour of all that believe 
in Him. Following His guidance, bowing to His 
authority, and upheld by His all-sufficient grace, we 
shall be enabled to triumph over all our spiritual foes, 
and to glorify Him here on earth, and whether we live 
or die to bask continually in the sunshine of His love. 

It has been said that "what was religion enough 
for the time of the Patriarchs, or the Prophets, or the 
Apostles, or the Eeformers, or the Puritans, is not 
enough for the heightened consciousness of mankind 
to-day; and that when the world thinks in lightning, 
it is not proportionate to pray in lead." Such is the 
covert infidelity of the day,f which so often clothes its 
Titanic thoughts in devout and mystic language. For 

* See a beaatifal image in Chrysost. T. v. p. 397. 

t Let sceptics pause, and ponder well the remarks of Pascal. 
Pensees, Part 2, de Art. 4, § 12, &c. But the Bible itself is its own 
best witness and interpreter. 
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our part, we sliall cotuit ourselves happy to be despised 
as weak and childish by men wise in their own conceit; 
for we would rather suffer the greatest indignities, with 
Paul of Tarsus and the son of Zebedee, for giving honour 
to Emmanuel, than attain to the highest glory in this 
world for attempting to scale the heights of heaven on 
the ladders of science, or to measure the depths of the 
Eternal by the uncertain plummets of human reason. 
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APPEiraiX. 



NOTE TO CHAPTER III. 



A S the Bible is a series of distinct, and in some respects of in- 
"*^ dependent, treatises, it seems evident that in subordination to its 
grand and all pervading object of exhibiting Christ in His grace and 
in His glory, each separate book must embody a special moral, or a 
special lesson of spiritual wisdom, and that the distinct apprehension 
of this central idea or object will not only throw a steadier light over 
all its pages, but also enable us to appreciate the unity of the whole 
volume, and the paramount excellence, and invariable purposes of 
divine revelation, more highly. 

It may not be unprofitable to illustrate this by a series of references 
to the historical portions of the Old Testament. 

The five earliest books of the Pentateuch seem to be intimately 
connected together, and to embrace a most comprehensive system of 
faith and practice, in successive stages. In Genesis we are presented, 
first, objectively with a striking view of the gracious Providence of the 
Creator, evolving good out of evil, and overruling all things to the 
eventual benefit of His church, both collectively and individually,^ thus 
teaching us to cast away all anxious thought for the morrow;* and 
secondly, subjectively, the faith of His people,^ in blissful communion 



* Strikingly illustrating Rom. viii. 28. 

* See on Matt. vi. 25 — 34. 

^ Heb. xi. 4 — 22. Justification by faith, and the object of that 
justifying faith, not the word of God generally, but the promise of The 
Seed, contrary to the order of nature, is stated Gen. xv. 6, and thence 
alleged Rom. iv. ; Gal. iii. 6 — 14, The birth of Isaac was symbolical 
of the resurrection, according to the view of Chrysostom, grounded on 
Rom. iv. 18—25. 
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with a hearenl J Friend, walkmg with Him,* as strangers and pilgrims, 
who groan, and yet patiently wait,' amidst hopes long deferred, for the 
fall enjoyment of a distant prcHnise, whilst they are cheered by fireqaent 
earnests of His glory, and of complete delivenmce at the last; even as 
the Lord taoght His disciples to pray for the Advent of His Kingdom. 
The trials of the Patriarchs were great; but they were sustained by an 
Almighty arm, shielded' by Infinite love, and ultimately " brought out 
of trouble;"^ and each successively died in hope and peace ;^ with the 
es.ception of Enoch, who, like Ehjah at a subsequent period,^ was 
translated that he should not see death, as an imperfect type of that 
glorious day, when the living saints shall be transfigured at the Advent 
of the Messiah.^ But Abraham rejoiced to see the day of Christ;^ and 
as aged Simeon subsequently contemplated the salvation of the Lord 
with rapture, when holding the divine Infant in his arms,' and Stephen 
was invigorated by a vision of his exalted Redeemer in the hour of his 
peril,'" Jacob also on the very eve of approaching dissolution enjoyed a 



* Gen. V. 22; 24; vi. 9; xvii. 1; xlviiL 15, with James iL 23. 
2 Rom. viii. 19—25. 

^ Gen. XV. 1. See Psalm Ixxxiv, 11; Luke xii. 6, 7; x. 19. 

* Gen. xlviii. 16; Psalm xxxiv. 19; Prov. xi. 8; xii. 13; 2 Cor. 
i. 9, 10, &c. 

^ Gen. xlix. 33 ; Isaiah Ivii. 1, &c. 

^ Tradition taught Pascal to anticipate their combat in the latter 
day with Antichrist. They have been often identified with the two 
witnesses of the Apocalypse; xi. 3 — 12; but we must still wait for a 
satisfactory interpretation of that Book. The three woes are all 
evidently future, closely consecutive, and having no relation to Saracens, 
Turks, or Reformers. "Pace Catonis dixerim." They occur under 
the three last trumpets. 

7 See 1 Cor. xv. 51—54; 1 Thess. iv. 13—17. 

® John viii. 56; Gen. xxii. 

» Luke U. 25—32. 

»o Acts vii. 65, 56. 
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glimpse^ of the yet greater consummatioii announced in Eden,^ when 
all the enemies of man shall be subdued, and " the redemption of 
the body"^ shall be realised by the whole united church of patriarchs, 
prophets and apostles,* in the city of God,* in the lasting enjoyment of 
consummated salvation.^ 

The central ideas of the book of Exodus are redemption, legislation, 
and the indwelling of a coTenant God in a redeemed and obedient 
people, to whom His power, sovereignty, wisdom, faithfulness and love 
are there impressively revealed, in a series of marvellous acts and 
visions of glory. The law was not enacted, until the Israelites were 
delivered from their bondage. For it is not man who works, and 
merits a recompense; but man toko ** stands still, and sees the salvation 
of God,"^ and is thus constrained to glorify Him as " his strength and 
his song."® Jehovah commands us to observe His law, or to do His 
will, not in order to our redemption, but because He has redeemed us, 
and calls Himself our God ; even as Jesus first chose His disciples, and 
treated them as friends, and then charged them to* prove their love by 
their obedience.^ Sin, however, soon broke out in Israel, and the first 
tables were broken in pieces ; but pardon was vouchsafed on the 



^ As intimated by that abrupt apostrophe. Gen. xlix. 18; "I have 
waited for thy salvation, Lord." Compare Isaiah xxv. 9. 

2 Gen. iii. 16; Rom. xvi. 20. 

3 " The adoption:" Rom. viii. 23; that is, the public acknowledg- 
ment of the Sons of God, now hiddetij or unknown to the world. See 
Heb. ii. 13; Matt. x. 32; Rom. viii. 19; 1 John iii. 2, &c. 

* Heb. xi. 39, 40; Daniel xii. 13; Mai. in. 17. 

* Heb. xiii. 14; xi. 16. 

^ 1 Peter i. 5; Heb. ix. 28; Rom. xiii. 11; viii. 18. See above 
p. 20; 24, 26; 211—213. 

7 Exod. xiv. 13. Cf. 2 Chron. xx. 16; 17. 

® Exod. XV. 2; with Isaiah xii. 2; Psalm cxviii. 14; 21; Rev. 
XV. 3. 

» John XV. 16, 16; xiv, 16—24; xv. 9, 10; 14. See also Acts 
V. 32; Heb. v. 9. 
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intercesaoD ol Hoses,' to wIksd Jehovah nofir leveakd His goodness, or 
that gracioos Ksme,' (His hannonised peifectioiis in Christ Jesus.) 
thencef(Hth pleaded so earnestly by ffis people, at ffis thn»e of grace.' 
Upon this the law was renewed, and the tabernacle set up with earnest 
zeal, in exact confonnitj to the heayenlj realitj, and the pre cep ts of 
the Lord. The historj closes in the exhibttioa of perfect obedience, 
and ibe consequent enjorment of fuU pririkge.^ It is the first love of 
a ransomed church,* as dutiful hearers of the word. 

But as obedience to the whole law was impossible throu^ the 
weakness of the flesh, and that had a £ulher end, even the bringing 
in of all men guiltj before God, and the display of the exceeding 
wnfalness of sin,^ the book of Leviticus presents to onr notice a solenm 
picture of the unsullied purity of God, and of the awful depravity of 
the world, and at the same time unfolds a typcal provision for tiie 
pardon of transgression, and for the purification of Israel, in the richest 
details. It intimates, therefne, the necessity of the utmost watch- 
folness, and of an habitual sense of the divine presence, because 
Jehovah " will be sanctified in them that come nigh Him,*^ and as " a 
consuming fire" exacts a fearful penalty firom •prolhne and sinful 
worshippers;® whilst it clei.rly points out to those who are conscious 
of guilt, a way of perfect reconciliation and peace.' Doctrine in 



' Exod. xxxiL and xxxiii. For Jesus, wh(»n he typified, is not 
only a propitiation for onr sins, but also our living advocate. 1 John 
ii. 1, 2. 

' Exod. xxxiii. 19 ; xxxiv. 5 — 7. The paradox is explained. Bom. 
iii. 25, 26. See Psahn Ixxxv. 

' Num. xiv. 17 — 20 Josh. vii. 9; Psalm xxv. 7; 11; and see 
Ezek. XX. &c. 

* See Hagg. ii. 5. Matt, xxviii. 20. 

* Jerem. ii. 2, and Bev. ii. 4. 

« See Bom. v. 20; vu. 7, 8; GaL iii. 19; Bom. vii. 13. 
' Levit. X. 3. 

« lb. vers. 1, 2; Heb. xii. 28, 29. 

® Especially in the type of the Scape Goat. Levit. xvL with 
Isaiah liii. 
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parables, or in outward ordinances and symbols, was peculiarly suited 
to the oriental mind. It is not immediately recognised in this form; 
but, when once discovered, it becomes the more emphatic and in- 
structive.* The Israelites in general could not look beyond the letter;^ 
and there/ore their consciences were never purged, nor their hearts 
really elevated to God.^ But "the true circumcision" were enlightened 
by the Spirit of God,* and enjoyed the spiritual privilege,* which was 
the real end of all their temporary ordinances, so clearly anticipatory 
of Gospel truths, however valueless in themselves. At the same time 
the Levitical law prescribes that daily sacrifice of self, in all its 
manifold relations, which the redeemed must ever delight to present, 
through His grace, without the leaven of malice and wickedness, or 
any impure motive, as a most acceptable thank-offering unto a God of 
love.* And thus the prominent idea of the book, subjectively con- 
sidered, is exemplified by the declaration subsequently enforced by St. 
Peter, as the ground of his own earnest exhortation to his fellow 
disciples, now become "a holy priesthood, to offer up spiritual sacrifices, 
acceptable to God by Jesus Christ,"^ by whose precious blood they 
have been redeemed, to walk in fear and spiritual obedience ; — ^*' be ye 



* See Prov. i. 5, 6; Mark iv. 34, &c, 

2 2 Cor. iii. 12—16. 

3 Heb. ix. 8—10; x. 1—4; 8—11, 

* As the Psalmist prayed to be, Psalm cxix. 18. 

* Distinctly realising full pardon, and a conscience thoroughly 
purged from sin, not by the shadowy type, but through faith in the 
antetype. Psahn li. 7-^12; 16, (= Heb. x. 8, 9); xxxii. 1, 2. It 
is strangely forgotten by many, that the truth unfolded by the apostle 
to the Hebrews had been unfolded by the Holy Spirit before the Advent 
of Jesus to every spiritual Israelite. 

* Rom. xii. 1, &c. Strictly speaking this may be involved in the 
obedience required by the law in Exodus; but it is here prominently 
brought out. 

^ 1 Peter ii. 5. 
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hoi):, for I am holy.*** For this eyidentlj comprehends fai man than 
the highest tone ci moraiitj, which has erer prevailed amongst the 
unconyerted; since it necessarily inTolves a ** diligent keeping of the 
heart, oat of which are the issues of life,"' and a careftd regolataim of 
the thooghts, affections and feelings, in order to maintain that internal 
parity, " unspotted from the world,"' to which the Lord has annexed 
the special promise of seeing God,^ and the enforcement oi which seems 
to be the main object of His Discourse on the Mount.^ 

Sin, however, mast entail misery, even in this life; for *' whatsoever 
a man soweth that shall he also reap."^ Though it may be often 
concealed, and its effects are seldom immediately manifested, it must 
sooner or later prove a scourge to us, and a curse.^ The book of 
Numbers illustrates this truth by its many painfol records of apostacy 
and rebellion in Israel, notwithstanding all the privil^es, and deliver- 
ances already vouchsafed to them; and by its awful details of the 
consequent judgments inflicted upon them. It farther exhibits the 
deplorable frailty of man, even at his best estate. Miriam and Aaron, 
and even Moses^ himself successively fell, and incurred the displeasure 



* Levit. xi. 44; xix. 2; 1 Peter i. 15 — 19. Campbell says the 
scope of the (first) passage in Leviticus is to avoid ceremonial 
impurities, but the nineteenth chapter is inconsistent with thb 
notion. It comprehends the most heterogeneous precepts, but some 
of these most expressively enforce a law of perfect love. 

« Prov. iv. 23. 

' James i. 27, with Bev. iii. 4, and 1 John ii. 15, 16. 

* See on Matt. v. 8, with Acts xv. 9; 1 Peter I 22. 
^ Compare Levit. xix. 17, 18, with Matt. v. 44. 

« Gal. vi 7, 8. See 1 Tim. v. 24. 

"* Numb, xxxii. 23. The particular sin pointed out is that of 
selfish indifference to their brethren in Israel, to which those first 
settled might be strongly tempted. The truth, " be sure your son will 
find you out," is strikingly illustrated in the history of Abraham, Gen. 
xxL 11, of the funily of Jacob, Gen. xliL 21; xliv. 16, and of David, 
2 Sam. xL, &c 

6 See Num. xii.; xx. 7 — 13; xxviL 12 — 14; and above on ver. 5. 
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of God; thtis teaching ns to ^' cease from man/' and to appreciate more 
highly the Gospel of Christ, and the promises of His grace. The 
Israelites in general were always mormnring and doabting, turned 
aside by "an evil heart of unbelief,*'* not only exasperating a most 
meek and disinterested ruler, whose love seemed inexhaustible, but 
provoking a most gracious God, full of longsu£fering and patience, to 
destroy them in the wilderness. " Many were called, but few chosen ;" 
for the way of life is narrow, and " few there be that find it."* These 
sorrowful and humiliating thoughts are salutary; for those who lay 
them to heart will pray, and prayer shall never be in vain.^ Even 
then Joshua and Caleb "clave unto the Lord with full purpose of 
heart," smA followed Him steadfastly, boldly pleading His cause at the 
risk of their lives; and therefore they alone of all that generation 
inherited the blessing, which belongs to the people of God.* Singleness 
of mind is ever essential to peace. 

It is, moreover, in this book that we meet with the most striking 
types of the grand truths of the Gospel; and these stand out the more 
brilliantly from the gloomy darkness of the ground, in which they 
are set. Aaron, for instance, puts on incense, and runs into the 
congregation : he stands between the dead and the living ; his atonement 
is accepted; the plague is stayed.* The fiery serpents destroy the 
murmurers, but the image of the destroyer lifted up in the midst of 
the camp is a means of immediate relief to those bitten Israelites, who 
look upon it.* 

The book of Deuteronomy again exhibits the manner in which the 
gracious privileges vouchsafed to Israel by distinguishing mercy were 



* See Heb. iii. and iv.; 1 Cor. x. 1 — 11; Psalm xcix. 8; Jude. 

* Matt. XX. 16; xxil 14; viL 14. 
^ See on chap. vii. 7 — 11. 

* Num. xiii. 30; xiv. ft— 10; 24. See Acts xi. 23; xiv. 22, and 
above on Matt. vi. 24. 

« Num. xvi. 46—48. 

« Num. xxi. 8, 9. See Isaiah xiv. 22; John iii. 14—16; 2 Cor^ 
v. 21. 

a 6 2 
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abiued hj the nniltitiide. The dmne love to the people wss iltogether 
indepeDdent of themadres; it is set forth bj the aged UwgiTer with 
the atmoet earnestness, as objectiTelT the gnod theme on which the 
chnrch of all ages nnites to expatiate with peculiar deUght.* But 
tbej lacked that true circiiiBciaGa of the heart, which is demanded of 
all, and which is promised in the latter days to a pemtent and 
converted people;' who shall "sit down at His feet and receive His 
words,"' as His beloved (hms, whom He will keep hj Hb power, and 
uphold in " His everlasting arms,** as thdr Eternal Befage, expelling 
or sabdoing all their foes,^ " to the praise of His own glorious graeeT^ 
Thus Christ " came nnto His own, and His own received Him not;*^ 
for until His Spirit quickens individuals, all their outward privileges 
are necessarily unavailing. " The children of the promise alone are 
counted for the seed," and blessed as "the Israel of God," because 
" bom after the Spirit;"^ and it is onlv in the light of this truth, that 
we can understand the language of Moses. 

Subjectively also the reiterated precepts oi the law are here 
peculiarly instructive; for their special value in our spiritual warfare 
is strikingly exhibited by the fact, that, when the Lord was tempted in 
the wilderness, He invariably replied to all the suggestions of Satan by 
reference to what is written, and that too in this book of Deuteronomy.^ 



' Dent. vii. 7, 8; x. 15; xxxiiL 3; 12; Jerem. xxxL 3; MaL L 2; 
1 John iv. 8 — 10, &c 

* Deut. X. 16; TTT- 1 — 6. See Jerem. iv. 4; Ezek. xxxvL 26; 
Bom. iL 28, 29; PhiL iii. 3; GaL vL 14—16. The Lord refers to 
this, John iiL 10. 

' Dent, xxxiii. 3. The last clauses are illustrated by Luke x. 
39 — 42 ; the first, by Jerem. xxxi. 3 ; John xiiL 1 ; Eph. ii. 4, 6, and 
Bom. i. 7; 2 Thess. ii. 13; the second, by John x. 27—30. 

* Deut. xxxiii. 27. See Isaiah liv. 17 ; Bom. viii. 

* Eph. i. 6, &c. 

* John i. 11. 

7 See Bom. ix. 6—8; John i. 12, 13; GaL vL 16; iv. 28— 8K 
» See Matt. iv. 1—11; Luke iv. 1—12, with Eph. vi 17. 
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The trae Israelite could not wilfoUy transgress its precepts, nor despise 
its promises. And how can we now doubt the fulness and unchange- 
able character of this moral directory, or the unimpaired temper of this 
sword of the Spirit? 

In the book of Joshua our attention is fixed upon the faithfulness 
of God to His promises,^ and His vindication of His own Name from 
dishonour and reproach. Not by the works of the law, but by the 
grace of Jesus alone, can the true Israelites inherit the land of promise. 
Under His banner every enemy must be subdued. But if at any time 
a promise seems to fail, it is owing to some cherished sin, which, as in 
the case of Achan,^ is by such failure designedly brought to light, and 
punished by the rod of fatherly correction, that the believer may be 
humbled, and then restored. For the Lord demands the service of the 
whole heart ;^ and Joshua successfully enforced the renunciation of 
besetting sin, and the renewal of a voluntary covenant to serve God 
alone, by reminding the people of their happy experience in times past.^ 
" We love Him, because He first loved us."* 

The book of Judges presents a very different picture of degeneracy 
and corruption, the usual fruits of unbelief; but a merciful God 
renewed the tokens of His love to Israel; for His Spirit raised up 
judges and deliverers to revive His work amongst them, whenever 
they returned to Him with humble supplication. Or if He seemed 
at any time to reject their suit, it was only to deepen their humility, 
and to stir them up to more earnest importunity, that His sympathy 
might be freely manifested in their deliverance.® The concluding 
chapters of the book seem further designed to indicate the value of a 
good government, and of the divine ordinance of a watchful magistracy, 



^ Josh, xxiii. 14. See Numb, xxiii. 19; 2 Cor. i. 20. 

^ Josh. vii. 

3 Prov. xxiii. 2j6. 

* Josh. xxiv. See on Matt. vi. 24. 

* 1 John iv. 19. See 2 Cor. vii. 1. 

® Judges X. 9 — 16, illustrating Matt. xv. 21 — 28. See on Matt, 
vii. 7—11. 

e e 3 
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as essential to the peace and c<»nfort of society.^ Bat as anarchy is a 
curse to a community, it proyes the same spiritually to the souls of 
individuals. Unless the presiding mind regulate, and control, or keep 
under our feelings, appetites and affections, there can be no enjoyment 
of true peace ;^ for vice will be rampant. 

The brief history of Ruth is peculiarly interesting. Goethe said 
that we have nothing so lovely in the whole range of epic and idyllic 
poetry. The fifdlure of the Jews already prepared for the admission of 
the Gentiles into the covenant of God.' This is typified by the in- 
corporation of a Moabitess into the commonwealth of Israel, from 
which she would have been nationally excluded with peculiar strictness; 
and yet she was not only admitted into it, but chosen by divine 
Providence to become the grandmother of Jesse, the father of David.* 
Her devotion to her mother-in-law,^ and her simple confidence in her 
Godj^ could not fail to secure to her a rich reward, both temporally 
and spiritually. She had first sought " the kingdom of God and His 
righteousness," or all that Israel understood and enjoyed of these, and 
other things were added to her, far beyond her expectations or desires. 
It is still the same with all that act in a similar spirit.^ 

The grand lesson of the first book of Samuel seems to be the 



* Judges xvii. 6; xviii. 1; xix. 1; xxi. 25; with Rom. xiiL 1 — 6. 
« See on Matt. vi. 22, 23. 

' See Rom. xi. 11, &c. 

* Observe that in the Gospel of St. Matthew (written for the use 
of Jews more especially,) the names of four women occur in the 
genealogy of the Son of David; namely, the notorious Thamar and the 
wife of Uriah, Rahab and Ruth, or two persons of sinful character and 
two believing foreigners. Ghiysostom notes this, and says that the 
power of self-abasement is very glorious to the Most High. T. vii. p. 
S and 21. How humbling to the Jew, how encouraging to the penitent 
is the simple fact. 

« Ruth i. 10—18. See Psalm xlv. 10, 11; Luke xiv. 26. 

6 Ruth iL 12. See Heb. x. 35; 1 Tun. iv. 8—10. 

7 See on Matt, vi 32. 
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honour realised by all who honour God, and the contempt and misery 
awaiting all who dare to despise Him. For this role of divine govern- 
ment is strikingly illnstrated alike by the history of 3funael and David 
on the one hand, and of Eli and Saol on the other.^ It was fearfully 
forgotten by the hypocritical Pharisees, who sought the praise and 
honour of men, as if they had no apprehension of the divine wrath, nor 
desire to enjoy the divine favor.* 

The second book of Samuel completes the m^noir of David, and is 
characterised by the impartial £Edthfulness, with which the conduct of 
the king is recorded, and even his secret sins disclosed. Jeshurun 
waxed wanton in prosperity;^ and the pious shepherd-boy became a 
self-indulgent king. " Let him that thinketh he standeth, take heed 
lest he faU.*'^ The Lord Himself enjoins us to pray that we may not 
be led into temptation.^ But domestic troubles and the sword pursued 
him, who had so basely violated the honour of a happy couple, and 
slain a faithful servant. " The beginning of strifis (and, indeed, of sin 
generally) is as when one letteth out water."^ We must guard against 
the wandering eye, and the unholy thought: Lord, '* deliver us from 
evil;"'' if we have fallen, suffer us not to reap as we have sown,^ nor to 
lie still wallowing in the mire; but "correct us with judgment, and 
not in thine anger, lest thou bring us (o nothii^."^ Such was the 
experience of David. Affliction was sanctified to his souL The 
penitent had no trust in outward s3niibols, however glorious, but only 
in the unchangeable God of the Ark.^^' He had smarted under the rod 



1 1 Sam. ii. 30. See John xii. 26. 

2 See on Matt. vi. 1, &c. 
^ Deut. xxxii. 15. 

* 1 Cor. X. 12; and see ix. 24—27. 

* Matt. vi. 13, with xxvi. 41. 

* Prov. xvii. 14. — Principiis obsta. Horace. 

7 See on Matt. vi. 13. 

8 Gal. vi. 7. 

* Jerem. x. 24. 

*o Contrast 1 Sam. iv. 3—11, with 2 Sam. zv. 25, 26. 
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of men, yea, even of his own darling Absalom; bnt he could humbly 
cast himself npon the infinite compassion of his God,' who in wrath 
remembers mercf ,' and freely pardons all who flee to Him for refuge, 
and comforts those who mourn before Him,^ in deep contrition of 
soul. 

A history of solemn interest is unfolded in the first book of Kings, 
illustrating the proverb,^ or the inseparable connection betwem national 
prosperity and national righteousness. A united and glorious kingdom 
was dismembered through sin, and a succession of crimes and calamities, 
(only relieved by a few gleams of transitory revival,) was the inevitable 
result of apostacy from Jehovah. But " a remnant according to the 
election of grace,"* often hidden^ but never compromising the truth, or 
attempting to "serve two masters,"* still survived. The name of 
Elijah (" my God,^ Jah") intimates the faith and piety of his parents. 
The most unlikely means are adopted to secure the servants of God, to 
teach us never to distrust the Providence of a Heavenly Father, or to 
despair of succor in our distress;^ whilst the impatience and fear of 
the prophet himself after all his wonderful experience demonstrates 
our entire dependence upon divine grace for every excellence, and the 
real evil inseparable from humanity in this life.^ 

The second book of Kings concludes the sad history; but it 
exhibits the marvellous compassion of Jehovah, in granting a respite 



* 2 Sam. xxiv. 14. 
2 Habak. iii. 2. 

® See on Matt. v. 4. 

* Prov. xiv. 34. 

* 1 Kings xix. 18; Rom. xi. 2 — 5, 

* I Kings xviii. 21. See on Matt. vi. 24. 
' Jehovah : see Psalm Ixviii. 4. 

^ 1 Kings xvii. 9. A widow, made willing in the day of His 
power, provides for the sustenance of the prophet! See on Matt. vi. 
25, &c. 

* 1 Kings xix. Compare James v. 17; .1 Cor. xv. 10; 2 Cor. ii. 
16; iii. 5; xii. 9, 10; aod on MaU. vii. 11. 
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to the goiltj for the sake of their fathers, and of the covenant made 
with them.* The innocent blood shed by Manasseh brought final ruin 
upon an ungodly people : for the measure of their iniquities (nationally) 
was thus filled up, and vengeance could be no longer delayed.^ But 
if there had been no resurrection, nor future judgment, how could a 
holy Judge have suffered His saints to fall into the hands of the 
wicked? He counts their blood precious,^ but He receives them to 
Himself;* and the persecutions which they endured were patiently 
sustained through faith,* the object of which was a God of truth, " the 
exceeding great reward" of His people,® which can only be fully realised 
hereafter. Their endurance, patience and faith, as we have already 
seen, are set before the di^iples of Jesns for their special encoarage- 
ment,'' and yet so marvellous are the ways of Jehovah, that the wicked 
persecutor himself repented and found pardon. ^ In like manner i 
Stephen fell asleep in the spirit of prayer, amid a storm of hostile fury, 
and Paul obtained mercy. 

There is much recorded in the first book of Chronicles of a merely 
local and temporary character, of no apparent value, and seemingly 
unsuitable to a book designed for all ages and for all nations, of which 
every jot and title is pronounced so inviolable. But are we not thus 
taught, that as men and citizens, though strangers and pilgrims upon 
earth, we have local duties to perform, and temporal studies to 
prosecute, by which we may profitably serve our generation, and thus 
act to the glory of God, even in seeming trifles? The attention paid 



» 2 Kings xiii. 22—24. 

* 2 Kings xxiv. 3, 4. See Isaiah i. 16, " Your hands are full of 
blood;" to show the common guilt of king and people. The ten tribes 
had been previously carried away. Compare Alatt. xxiii. 29 — 36. 

3 Psalm Ixxii. 14; cxvi. 15, 

* Psalm xlix. 15. 

« Heb. xi. 33—40. 

' See Heb. xi. 6; with ver. 26; and Gen. xv. 1. Isaiah is said to 
have been sawn asunder by Manasseh. 
7 See Matt, v. 10—12. 
« 2 Chron. xxxiii. 10—13. 
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to order hj David is very notable. Bnt it ever reigns in the natnral 
world, and as it is " love! j and oi good report^ amongst men, it cannot 
be of trivial importance in the church of (rod.* Socially and coUeo- 
tively, whatever may be the security of individnals, we are powerless 
without discipline and order, whilst " the light of the world^ seems to 
wane, or to be eclipsed, and thus fiedls to fulfil its appointed office 
amongst a benighted race. 

The active and laborious preparation for building the temple 
involved great self-denial ;' but this was submitted to with cheerfulness^ 
by men zealous for the glory of God, that "Bia Name might be 
hallowed." Solomon and the princes of Israel are stimulated to carry 
on the work with all their energies by a grateful sense of the privileges 
vouchsafed to them,^ — the usual evangelical motive.^ Let not Christians 
be less active. Others may reap what we have sown; but at last all 
the labourers shall rejoice together.'' A spiritual temjde is to be 
erected, and we are graciously permitted to co-operate in this work. 
Every one can bring something : let not sloth or self-indulgence deter 
us from contributions to the Missionary work, or from exertion for the 
benefit of others. *' Arise and be doing, and the Lord will be with 
yon."^ The time is short, and souls are perishing. Tou have every 
encouragement to pray: for Jabez's accepted petitions sweetly attest 
the success which awaits all those, who **set their heart and their 
soul to seek the Lord their God;**^ and Jesus lays many special 
promises before us,^^ that we may never doubt. 



* Coloss. ii. 5, 

2 See on Matt. v. 14—16. 

* See 1 Chron. xxii.; xxviii.; xnx. 

^ 1 Chron. sxix. 9« God loveth a cheerful giver. 2 Cor. ix. 7« 

« 1 Chron. xxii. 17—19. 

« 2 Cor. viii. 8, 9; Matt. x. 8. 

' John iv. 36—38. 

* 1 Chron. xxiL 16; Ecdes. ix. 10; xi. 1, 6; Psalm cxxyL 6^6^ 
1 Cor. XV. 58, 

9 1 Chron. iv. 10; xxii. 19. 
>• Matt. vu. 7—11, &c 
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The second book of ChronicleB strikinglj illastrates the excellency 
of steadfast faith and implicit coi^dence in 'God, by various examples. 
Bat temporary revivals under a few holy princes could not arrest the 
progress of national corruption; and all warnings and all merciful 
invitations proved alike ineffectual to disobedient hearers.^ " There 
was no remedy," because the only means of salvation was wilfully 
neglected; the longsuffering of Jehovah was thus exhausted; for the 
salt had lost its savour, and could not be re-salted; and the temple 
erected with such labour, and beautified by the manifestation of His 
Presence, when consecrated by prayer and praise, was spoiled of its 
treasures, utterly forsaken and consumed.^ The flood swept away the 
ruins! 

Individually, moreover, we learn from the historical details of 
this book, that backsliders, like Asa, bring trouble upon themselves ; 
that diligence is essential to real enjoyment; and that although the 
divine promise secures the elect, it is only in the exercise of godly fear.^ 

The two following books refer to a revival in Israel, and to the 
return of Judah ^from captivity*. Cyrus and other Persian monarchs 
were the chosen instruments of God to effect His gracious purpose; 
but prayer was the means by which His servants prevailed in their 
successive applications for aid to these princes. The pious Ezra, the 
scribe, obediently investigated, and earnestly inculcated the divine 
law.* He devoutly recognises the hand of God, which ever rested 
upon Tiim " for good,"* and caused him to prosper in all his under- 



* 2 Chron. xxxvi. 16 — 17. 

« See 2 Peter iii. 9, 15; Matt. xxi. 19; Mark xi. 13, 14. 
3 2 Chron. xv. 2, &c. See Heb. x. 38, 39; John xv. 1—6; 
1 John ii. 27, 28; Jerem. xxxii. 40; 1 Peter i. 17. 

* Ezra vii. 10. See Matt. xiii. 52; 1 Tim. iv. 15; Psalm cxix. 
97; 165, &c. 

* Ezra vii. 6; 28; viii. 18. "The hand of God is a symbol of 
His power, or of the Spirit." See 1 Chron. xxviii. 12 with 19, where 
the two expressions hand and Spirit occur as equivalent. Cf. Zech. 
iv. 6, and Luke i. 15 with 66; and also Acts xi. 21. 
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takings^* T1u5 has cnr been the nirikning strR^;tli and portioD of 
His peofieL Kcne coold hurt them, as long as thej j p tai e tfu lh- relied 
upon His pno!iK: azid the ooosistsKT of Ezra, idio was •*h»m*J to 
disgrace his profeasifan hthn the vorid. bj seeking to man for aid in 
an cmergencT. was abacdanxlj hocoored bj Jdiorah.' Whr, then, 
shoold the ^sciples of Jesos ever distmst the CnthfohMsa and ]ot« of 
a HeaTesh- Father?' 

X^^aniah. as a cinl mler. Ggagcd in rebuDding the iralls of 
Jcmsalem. azkd was mnch tzied br the scoSs azkd machisatioDs c^ 
actrre exkexnies: but godlr kar vas the chaiacteiistic principk on 
which he acted. a::d br which he preTailed. Faithful in the discharge 
of his arduoos dudes, he relied exclasireir <xi the merer of God, whose 
law azkd Sabbath, so beneficial in a dril and political point of riew, no 
less than in a leligioos one, he earoestlT Tindicated from prufuiatian. 
Work azkd warfare seeraed to be eqaallj necessarr; for the builders 
had their swords girded on their side; azkd the tmmpeter attended 
Xehemiah to somnMn the wh<^ host at once to anj point, which the 
enemy might voiture to assail.* Such a state of preparation sufficed 
for thdr securitr. So let it be with us. Working for the good of the 
church, seeking the edification of our own souls, let us erer stand with 
oar loins girded, clad in the wh(de armour of God, and hasten eagerlj 
to lend a helping hand to our brethren, whenever the trumpet warns 
US of danger: for we hare aD but one cause, one fauth, one citr. Let 
us, therefore, "watch, stand fast in the faith, quit us like men, be 
strong."^ and whether we wrestle against principalities, or the world 
or the fiesh, we shall be prepared, and in the name of our God, we 
shall assuredly overcome, and be delivered firom evD. 

The book of Esther strikingly shows how Jehovah overrules all 
things, whether thej are right or wrong in themselves, to the security 



> Psalm i. 3; Bom. L 10; 3 John ver. 2. 
» Ezra viiL 21—23. 
' See on Matt. viL 11. 

* Nehem. iv. 17—29. 

* 1 Cor. xvi. 13. 
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of His people, and to the overthrow of every conspiracy which may be 
formed against them. Mordecai is assured that Israel shall be delivered; 
Esther simply and lovingly complies with his directions : she ventures 
all and prevails. The wicked is snared in the work of his own hands; 
and " light and gladness, and joy and honour" rest upon Israel,' earnests 
of its coming triumph in the last day ,3 and emblems of the privileges 
graciously prepared for the righteous^ of every tribe and nation upon 
earth ^' at His appearing and His kingdom.'' 

In farther illustration of the connection between the Old and New 
Testaments, it would be useful to indicate various points of striking 
contrast, which serve to elucidate vital truth in its opposite phases; 
but we cannot now enter into details. A few instances must suffice.^ 
One apostle reminds us that " God is a consuming fire,"^ whilst another 
sweetly declares that He is love.® Uzzah was slain for putting forth 
his hand to stay the ark.'' All who touched the hem of His garment 
were healed by Jesus.® We can only have access with confidence 
to a Holy God, and know His love by faith in the divine Mediator. 
Independently of Him, all is darkness, gloom and wrath. 

There is sAao an apparent contradiction between the statements in 
Matthew (xii. 30,) and Luke (ix. 50). " He that is not with me is 
against me;" and, "he that is not against us is for us." This is 
easily explained by reference to the real character of true religion, 
which allows of no neutrality in essentials, nor of any compromise 
between Christ and the world, whilst it tolerates diflferences of opinion 
amongst professors, and will not suffer these to destroy, or even to 



* Esther viii. 16. 

2 See Isaiah xl. 1, 2; Ixv. 18, 19; Ixvi. 10, 13; Zeph. iii. 14—17; 
Eom. xi. 15; 25—29 

3 Psahn xcviii. 11; 1 Peter i. 7; iv. 13. 

* See above p. 171 — 174. 

« Heb. xii. 29, from Deut. iv. 24. 

® 1 John iv. 8. See above p. 178 and 179, (note.) 

7 2 Sam vi. 6—10: 1 Chron. xiu. 7—13, with xv. 12, 13. 

« Matt. xiv. 36; ix. 20—22. 
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weaken the bonds of brotherly love. We most not forhidj or interfere 
with, those who do not ** follow with us," when they are manifestly 
engaged in the service of our Master.. Firmness in principle should 
be combined with meekness and forbearance in onr exactions from 
others. Thus any encroachment upon the Priesthood was punished 
with unsparing severity, as concealing the alone sufficiency of Christ, 
or typically infringing upon His peculiar work; (Num. xvL,) but 
Joshua might not restrain any seeming irregularity in the exercise 
o[ spiritual gifts. (Id. xL) The Eg}'ptian must die; but the 
Israelites, if possible, must be reconciled. (Exod. ii.) The proud, 
hypocritical Pharisees are denounced with awftil vehemence by the 
meek and lowly Emmanuel; (Matt, xxiii. &c) but He wept over 
Jerusalem, and prayed for those that crucified Him, and gently bore 
with all the infirmities of His disciples. 



THE END. 



J. Philp, Printer, Fore Street, Liskeard. 
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